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CHAPTER    I. 

AN   AUCTION AT  WHICH    NICK    INVESTS    FIFTY    CENTS. 

T^OLLAR  an^  a  'af,  an'  a  'af,  an'  a  'af — 
shall  I  hear  seventy-five,  seventy-five, — 
dollar  an'  three-quarters — two  dollars — two  an' 
a  quarter,  two  an'  a  quarter,  two  an'  a  quar- 
ter, for  this  sound,  solid,  family  bedstead, 
warranted  best  rock-mapje,  post,  rail,  head 
and  foot-board — quarter,  quarter,  qua — arter, 
dollar  an'  a  qua — arter, — been  slept  on  twenty 
years   an'  all   the  better   for    use,  like    an   old 

fiddle — got  ninety  years  more  sleep  in  it  yet — 
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an'  a  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  an^  a  'af,  an* 
a  'af,— two  dollars  an'  a  a — 'af— worth  more'n 
that  for  the  good  it  has  don^ — an'  a  'af,  an' 
a  'af — gi'  me  three  dollars — an'  a  'af,  an'  a 
^dS—only  two  dollars  an'  a  'af  for  this  good 
family  stretcher — shall  I  hear  seventy-five — : 
you  can't  take  comfort  on  it  for  less  money — • 
only  two  dollars  an'  a  'af,  an'  a  'af — say  three 
dollars  an'  split  it  up  for  kindling  wood— an' 
a  'af,  an'  a  'af — only  two  dollars  an'  a  'af — 
going  at  two  dollars  an'  a  'af — going,  going 
going — gone,  at  two  dollars  an'  a  'af  to  Seth 
Rockwell — cheap  as  straw,  and  twice  as  easy. 
''Now  gentlemen  an'  ladies,  how  much  am  I 
offered  for  this  venerable  round  table — cherry 
wood,  always  good  as  new — three  legged, 
never  stands  out  o'  level — how  much  for  it? 
claw  feet,  tip  leaf  an'  spring  pin — don't  all 
speak  to  once — a  valuable  piece  of  antiquity— 
nine  shillings  I  I  hear  nine  shillings — don't 
make  fun,  gentlemen — two  dollars — two  an'  a 
'af— two  an'  three  quarters — three  dollars  (now 
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you  begin  to  talk) — Three,  three,  three,  three 
— do  I  hear  three  twenty-five  ?  Three,  three, 
three — quick  or  >  du  lose  it — three,  three,  three, 
three — why,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  board  that 
held  the  trencher  that  measured  the  meat  that 
fed  the  old  sergeant  that  fought  at  the  battle 
o'  Brandy  wine  I — Only  three  dollars  for  this 
relic  o^  the  Revolution — three,  three,  three — to 
be  sold  because  the  owner  has  no  further  use 
for  it — ^three,  three  an'  a  going — one,  two — 
done  at  three  dollars  and  nothing,  one  three 
legged  table  to  'Lijah  Bolton,  an'  many  a  big 
dinner  may  ye  eat  off  of  it. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies  I  Here  we  have  a 
pair  of  andirons,  shovel  and  tongs,  seven  pot- 
hooks and  a  crane,  who  bids  for  the  Lot  ? 
Stood  fire  together  for  a  dog's  age  and  never 
quarreled  with  one  another  (an'  never  took 
part  in  a  quarrel  with  anybody  else  except 
when  they  were  made  to).  Three  shillings,  I 
hear  half  a  dollar,  half  a  dollar,  half,  'af,  'af 
— all  to  be  sold,  an'  sold  all   together — a  half. 
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'af,  'af,  'af— house  going  to  be  closed  for  re- 
pairs— say  sixty-two,  sixty-two — eigh-ty-seven 
an'  a  half,  an'  a  half — eigh-ty-seven  an'  a  'af 
— gone  at  eighty-seven  an'  a  half  cents,  an' 
Eben  Silloway  takes  'em." 

So,  knocked  off,  piece  by  piece  and  lot  by 
lot,  in  rude  and  flippant  hurry  to  the  highest 
bidder,  went  scattering  in  every  direction,  the 
personal  effects  of  poor  Tim  Piper.  The  auc- 
tioneer— a  glib  functionary  with  a  droll  habit 
of  addressing  the  *'  ladies  "  when  there  were 
none,  and  always  saying  "gentlemen  and 
ladies  "  instead  of  "  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  even 
tho'  there  were  twenty  or  more  of  the  fair  sex 
present — showed  a  most  reckless  disregard  for 
Tim's  feelings,  if  certain  remarks  salted  into 
his  professional  lingo,  and  which  provoked 
much  laughter  from  the  crowd,  had  been  meant 
directly  to  twit  him,  and  if  Tim  had  been 
there  to  hear  them.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
rather  sharp  hits  made  over  the  old  table  and 
shovel    and    tongs    at    their   quondam     owner 
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could  not  hurt  him  much,  being  beyond  ear- 
shot of  the  work-house,  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  and  his  young  daughter  Janette,  his  only 
living  kin,  in  the  cotton  mill  still  farther  off, 
busy  at  her  spinning  jenny,  was  not  likely  to 
be  affected  by  them,  sadly  aud  saucily  true 
tho^  they  were.  Tim  Piper  was  a  common 
drunkard — by  eminence  the  drunkard  of  Fen- 
wick  village — and  it  was  a  fact  that  he  had 
fought,  and  fallen  too,  pretty  often  (figura- 
tively), at  the  "  battle  of  brandywine.^'  It 
was  a  fact  that  he  had  *'  no  further  use ''  for 
the  old  dinner  table-,  having  drank  himself  too 
poor  to  buy  a  meal  of  victuals.  It  was  a  fact 
too  (and  the  one  most  of  all  to  his  discredit) 
that  the  shovel  and  tongs  had  "  taken  part ''  in 
more  tljan  one  domestic  quarrel  because  "made 
to''  in  the  hands  of  inebriate  Tim,  much  to 
the  peril  of  his  family  and  against  the  peace 
of  the  State. 

Tim's  wife,    poor    woman,    had    had    a    hard 
time  of  it  with  his  sottish  habits  and  frequent 
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tantrums  for  several  years.  Worn  out  at  last 
with  trying  to  resist  him,  and  then  trying  to 
bear  him,  she  died,  leaving  her  only  child  of 
fifteen  to  a  world  that  had  at  least  no  worse 
in  store  for  her  than  the  abuse  of  Sg  drunken 
father. 

As  Mrs.  Piper's  life  was  the  only  condition 
that  preserved  to  Tim  anything  like  a  home, 
he  became  at  her  death  a  more  miserable  be- 
ing than  ever.  Janette  dared  not  live  alone 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  know,  how  to  take 
care  of  himself,  befooled  half  of  the  time  with 
liquor,  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  instead  of  so- 
bering him  made  him  drink  the  deeper.  Fin- 
ally the  town  authorities  took  him  up  as  a 
vagrant,  his  daughter  found  work  in  a  factory, 
and  his  ruinous  old  house  and  scanty  furniture 
went  under  the  hammer  to  pay  debts  and 
taxes. 

Present  at  the  auction  was  a  motley  com- 
pany, much  the  same  as  is  usually  seen  at 
village  auctions — dirty  and    clean,    decent   and 
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ragged,  little  and  big,  white  and  black — in 
short  all  the  loungers  of  the  neighborhood 
were  there,  with  a  sprinkling  of  better  and 
busier  folk,  among,  whom  were  two  students 
of  Fenwick  Academy,  Nick  Hardy  and  Oliver 
Wales..  There  was  little  to  buy,  and  in  truth 
few  came  to  buy,  the  idle  majority  having  no 
errand  but  to  pry  about  poor  Tim  Piper's  trum- 
pery for  the  sake  of  making  fun,  and  to  laugh 
at  the  tonguey  salesman's  jokes. 

Nick  had  been  busily  searching  the  stuff  in 
hopes  to  find  some  article  that  would  be  useful 
to  him  in  his  efforts  to  pay  his  way  at  school, 
and  that  could  be  obtained  "  cheap  for  cash." 
The  little  money  he  had  saved  up  while  ^'living 
ouf  at  Stonefield  with  Uncle  Ben  James  (in- 
cluding sundry  small  sums  presented  to  him  by 
Uncle  Ben  and  other  friends)  would  be  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  books, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  labor  for 
his  board.  To  this  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
manfully,  and  he  had  taken  care  to  be  on  hand 
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a  week  before  the  commencement  of  the  term 
to  secure  opportunities  to  work,  make  the  ac 
quaintance  of  the  Principal,  and  get  used  to 
the  looks  of  things  in  and  around  the  Acad- 
emy— or  as  the  phrase  is  sometimes,  to  "get 
the  hang  of  the  school-house. '^  Oliver  Wales, 
whom  he  had  found  there,  staying  through  the 
short  spring  vacation,  was,  like  Nick,  a  poor 
man's  son  and  obliged  to  pay  his  own  way, 
and  the  two  boys  had  made  friends  at  .once, 
Oliver  assisting  Nick  very  much  in  finding 
small  jobs  and  taking  him  with  him  to  the 
best  places  where  labor  was  wanted  that  boys 
of  sixteen  could  do.  In  this  way  the  silent 
days  of  recess-time  were  beguiled  of  their  dul- 
ness — except  when  they  happened  to  be  rainy 
— and  fortunately  the  only  rainy  day  in  Nick's 
week  was  the  date  appointed  for  Tim  Piper's 
vendue. 

The  spice  of  sport  promised  on  this  occasion 
had  its  effect,  of  course,  to  draw  the  young 
students  to   the    place ;    at    least,    we    should 
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guess  that  this  constituted  as  much  as  a  third 
of  the  attraction  there  for  our  friend  Nick. 
One  third  fun  and  two  thirds  good  earnest  will 
about  describe  Master  Hardy's  average  motive 
at  the  time  of  life  when  he  entered  Fenwick 
Academy,  and  for  some  years  after.  This  was 
certainly  reversing  the  proportion  from  what  it 
was  when  he  was  cutting  up  shines  in  the  old  red 
shanty  of  a  school-house  in  Stonefield.  He 
was  now  fully  bent  on  getting  an  education, 
and  his  appetite  for  play,  and  his  keen  sense 
of  the  comical  side  of  things  did  not  (I  fancy) 
at  all  prevent  him  from  seeing  that  he  must 
earn  his  learning,  nor  make  him  less  ready  to 
work  for  it. 

Nothing  appeared  among  the  drunkard's 
poor  traps  that  the  boys  thought  it  worth 
while  to  buy,  till  in  overhauling  a  rusty  little 
collection  of  broken  farm  tools  Nick  came  upon 
a  wood-saw  a  good  deal  worse  for  exposure 
and  idleness,  but  sound.  It  was  the  only 
sound  article  in  the  lot,    indeed,    and    seemed 
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to  be  just  what  he  wanted.  He  kept  his  eye 
on  it  and  waited  patiently  till  it  was  put  up. 
At  length  the  auctioneer  took  it  in  his  hand 
and  began  to  "cry  ^'  it  in  characteristic  fashion. 
' 'Here's  an  implement  left  by  the  owner  in 
good  condition.  Who  bids  for  this  hand-saw, 
light;  tight,  trim,  clipper-built  hand-saw,  saw, 
saw,  saw — good  as  you  ever  saw  for  a  dollar 
an'  a  half  at  the  store — saw,  saw — new  enough 
to  remember  when  it  hung  there — saw,  saw — 
old  .enough  to  have  its  eye-teeth  cut — saw, 
saw,  what  do  I  hear  for  it  ?  will  make  a 
sharper  "  cross-stick  "  than  any  quill — saw, 
saw,  give  me  an  offer  for  this  saw — pen  is 
mighter'n  the  sword,  but  the  saw  is  mighter'n 
either." 

*'  Quarter  I ''  called  out  a  rough  young  farm- 
er, laughing  as  if  he  thought  that  was  all  it 
was  worth.  Nick  was  just  getting  ready  to 
bid,  but  he  was  glad  to  have  somebody  else 
"start  it."  He  felt  sure  that  he  could  afford 
to  give  more  than  a  quarter  for  the  saw. 
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"  Quarter,  quarter,  quarter  '^  went  on  the 
auctioneer,  taking  up  the  bid,  "  quarter,  quar- 
ter— luck  .to  him  that'll  give  a  poor  man 
quarter, ,  quarter,  quarter — nothing  the  owner 
ever  needed  more — quarter,  quarter — better 
luck  to  him  that  gives  half — quarter,  quarter, 
only  a  quarter  for  this — " 

"  Thirty  cents,"  said  Nick.  "  Thir— irrr-tee, 
thir-tee,  thir-tee — shall  I  have  thirty-five — sound, 
slick  an'  easy  as  a  shoe-knife — thirtee,  thirtee, 
for  the  prime  saw — worth  two  cents  for  every 
tooth — thirty — anybody  can  see  that — thirtee, 
look  and  see,  saw,  see-saw,  see-saw — '' 

"Thirty-five  !'^  squealed  a  thin  old  man, 
whose  chin  kept  going  up  and  down  as  if  he 
was  chewing  bees-wax. 

"  Forty  I  "  cried  Nick,  immediately. 

"For- tee,  for-tee,  for-tee  ''  echoed  the  auction- 
eer, ''only  forty  cents  for  a  saw  that  never  saw 
a  day  of  hard  work  in  its  life — for-tee,  for- 
tee—'' 

"Forty-five  !"  spoke  up  Himes   the  cow-doc- 
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tor.  "Forty-five,  forty-fivO;  forty -five — too  good 
to  give  away,  gentlemen — going  at  forty-five — 
do  forty-five  years^  work  with  it  yet — forty-five, 
forty-five  for  this  fine  wood-saw,  good  saw, 
wood-saw — owner  never  loved  work  well 
enough  to  hurt  his  tools — forty-five,  forty-five, 
forty-five,  say  fifty  an'  well  worth  a  dollar — 
forty-five,  forty-five — anybody  that  knows  a 
hawk  from  a  hand-saw  can  see  that — hand-saw, 
hand-saw,  may  saw,  can  saw,  might  saw,  could 
saw,  would-saw,  only  forty-five — '^  "  Forty- 
eight  I  '^  sung  out  Sam  Pool,  the  half  foolish 
village  factotum,  whereat  Himes  the  cow- 
doctor  looked  his  way  and  scowled.  ''Fifty!'' 
shouted  Nick,  nudged  on  by  Oliver  Wales. 
"Fif-ty,  fif-ty,  fif-ty,  an'  a  going  at  fifty—fifty, 
one — fifty,  two — fif-ty — gone  at  fifty,  one  hand- 
saw to  that  smart-looking  Academy  boy — 
what's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

Nick  told  his  name,  ''  Master  Nicholas  Har- 
dy "  repeated  the  auctioneer.  ''  You've  begun 
well,  my  lad.     Saw    away,    and    you'll    match 
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the  man  that  came,  and  saw,  and  conquer- 
ed.'^ 

Next  in  order  on  the  sale  came  an  assortment 
of  thirty  or  forty  old  bottles  that  stood  hud- 
dled together  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  on 
the  top  of  a  wash-bench  and  a  broken  wood-box. 
Nick  and  Oliver  lingered  with  the  rest  to 
look  and  laugh  while  they  were  cried  off. 
The  sight  of  them  would  naturally  suggest  only 
melancholy  associations  to  a  soft  heart,  but 
the  unthinking  crowd  in  the  drunkard's  old 
house  evidently  considered  them  the  grand 
joke  of  the  occasion.  The  vendue-master 
seemed  to  be  in  the  mood  to  humor  this  im- 
pression, by  the  way  he  rattled  on.  His 
words  rolled  off  his  tongue  like  loose  shot 
from  a  shingle,  and  he  never  appeared  to  take 
breath  even  when  he  had  a  bid. 

Three-dozen-glass-bottles- junk-bottles-neck-bot- 
tles-flask-bottles- black-  bottles-  green-  bottles-blue- 
bottles-quart-bottles-pint-bottles-half-pint-quarter- 
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pint-  any-  kind-  o'-bottles-  bottles-  bottles,  what^Il 
you  give  for  the  lot  ?  '' 

''Twenty  cents  1 '^  said  a  voice.  ''Twenty- 
twenty-twenty-for  these  bottles-three-dozen-all- 
sound-bottles  —  twenty-twenty medicine-hot- 

ties-  gentlemen  —  hop-  bottles-  pop-  bottles-  bitters- 
bottles-schnapp-bottles-strap-bottles-camphor-bot- 
tles — rather-out-of-spirits-just-now-but-that's-on-iy 
'cause-  they're-  mournin'-for-  their-  owner-twenty- 
twenty-twenty ' ' 

"  Twenty-five  !  "  said  another  voice. 

"  Twenty-five-twenty-five-twenty-five-for-  these 
three-  dozen-  bottles-  warranted-  whole-and-  water- 
proq/*-twenty-five-twenty-  five-  all-  of-'em-  held-liq- 
uor-hot-enough-to-light-a-pipe-and-never- cracked- 
twenty-five-twenty-five ' ' 

''There's  no  stopples  in  'em  at  all/'  cried 
Dennis  O'Burke. 

' ' twenty-five-  twenty-five,    never-  had-  any 

stopples  in  'em,  twenty-five-twenty-five,  been 
better-  for-  their-owner-  if-  they-had,  twenty-five- 
twenty-five,  jug-without-a-stopple-an'-purse-with- 
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out-a-string-bring-a-man-to-poverty-an^-  make-  the 
devil-sing,  twenty-five-twenty-five-give-me-fifly- 
an'-put-the-stopples-in-em'.-yourself '' 

"  Thirty-^ve,''  called  out  another  bidder. 

'' thirty-five-  thirty-five-for-thirty-six-  glass- 

bottles-be-the-same-more-or-less-thirty-five-for-'em 
thirty-five- (fair-play-in- trade-  an'-they've-  all-got- 
their-mouths-open)  -thirty-five-thirty-five-  (always 
look-a-horse-in-the-mouth-when-you-buy-him)-thir- 
ty-  five-  thirty-five-  (  an'-a-  bottle-too  )-thirty-  five- 
(  only-don 't-look-in-  once-too-  much-  as-Tim-did) — 
thirty-five-thirty-five,  ( he-got-^ em-in-the-  habit-o'- 
tipping-bottom-side-up-and-that's-what-makes-'em 
hold-  their^ouths-  open),  thirty-  five-  thirty-five- 
(every-^lbne-  o'-  these-  bottles-  in-  good-  shape- to- 
preach-  a-  temperance-  lecture)-  thirty-five-  thirty- 
five-gi'-me-fifty-an'-fill-^em-wi'-vinegar-thirty-five- 
thirty-five-buy-the-lot-and-  take-the-pledge-  thirty- 
five-thirty-five,  to-keep-a-clear-head-and-a-healthy 
throttle-swear-at-the-bench-and-kiss-the-  book-  but 
swear-at-the-bar-and-  kiss-the-  bottle-^twill-  be^  the 
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worst-oath-you-ever-  took,  thirty-five-  thirty-  five- 
8hall-I-have-fifty " 

'*  Forfy-&ve  !  "  cried  a  voice  out  of  the  crowd 
that  now  pressed  closer  every  minute  around 
the  auctioneer,  laughing  and  showing  other 
signs  of  excitement. 

"  jPor-ty-five-  forty-  five-forty-five- talk-  up-  tem- 
perance- men-  forty-  five-  forty-  five-  bid-  spry-  and- 
clear-out-the-litter-  of-the-striped-  pig*-  forty-  five- 
forty-five-every-one-  of-'  em-  harmless-  if-you-only- 
keep-'em-so-forty-five-forty-five-teeth-  drawn-  and- 
Bqueal^-all-gone-  warranted-  thoroughly-reformed- 
safe-sound-an'  -right-  side-up-  forty-five-  forty-five- 
flnc?-a-going-at-forty-five-forty-five-forty-five-going 
at-forty-five-going-going-going '' 

That  was  as  far  as  the  auctioneer  went  with 
the  bottles  just  then,  for  a  sudden  accident 
happened  which  came  near  bringing  him  and 
goods  and  bidders  to  grief  all    together.     The 

♦Striped  pig  was  then  the  provincial  for  grog  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fenwick  and  Stonefield,  and  "  squeal"  was  the 
slang  for  dram. 
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timbers  of  the  miserable  old  house  were  very 
rotten,  and  those  under  the  principal  room, 
where  the  sale  was  being  held  were  scarcely 
safe  for  six  men  to  stand  on.  With  the  strain 
of  twenty  men's  weight,  and  sundry  piles  of 
truck  besides,  we  can  see  what  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  of  course.  The  old  beams 
bore  it  as  long  as  they  could,  till  when  the 
crowd  had  huddled  mostly  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  the  auctioneer's  rapid  sing-song 
was  ^' going- going- going,"  they  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  before  one  could  say  ''jump 
Jim  Crow,"  men,  boys,  bottles,  bedsteads, 
tables,  chairs,  and  pretty  much  all  the  rest 
of  the  articles,  in  that  room  at  least,  found 
themselves  "going-going-going"  pell  mell  to 
the  bottom   of  Tim   Piper's  cellar. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  nobody  was  seriously 
hurt.  Some  were  cut  slightly  by  pieces  of  bro- 
ken glass,  and  several  got  uncomfortable  bumps 
and  bruises,  but  the  greater  part  said  that  they 
would  rather  fall  in  that  way  again  than  have 
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their  toes  trod  on,  any  day.  The  auctioneer 
had  rather  the  worst  of  it,  for  a  couple  of  big 
boxes  lodged  on  the  top  of  him  and  his  legs 
were  wedged  in  between  an  old  ash-barrel  and 
the  potato  bin,  but  he  was  pluck  itsoif  to  the 
last.  No  sooner  had  he  struck  ground  in  the 
cellar,  than  he  shouted  from  under  the  rubbish, 
in  a  voice  that  was  clear  through  all  the  din, 
*'  gone,  for  forty-five  cents  to  the  d — d — doc- 
tor I  '^ — for  it  was  the  cow-doctor  who  had 
made  that  bid  for  the  bottles,  though  he  had 
a  bad  bargain  of  it  now,  certainly. 

The  little  fright  caused  at  first  by  the  catas- 
trophe soon  wore  ofi",  and  the  company  who  had 
so  abruptly  gone  down  cellar  without  stairs  or 
ladder,  discovered  the  fun  of  the  situation,  and 
burst  into  boisterous  laughter.  This  was  ech- 
oed heartily  by  those  who  happened  to  remain 
above  and  had  only  restrained  their  mirth  till 
they  knew  nobody  was  injured.  They  had 
missed  the  experience  of  their  fallen  friends, 
but  had  enjoyed  bettei*-  opportunities  for  obser- 
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vafion and  the    droll    attitudes    assumed  by 

some  of  the  victims  when  the  crash  came  and 
they  found  themselves  standing  on  nothing-, 
were  enough  to  make  a  week's  merriment  for 
every  looj^er  on. 

Our  friend  Nick,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  go  down,  suffered  damages  to  the  extent  of 
a  scratched  nose  and  a  tear  in  one  of  his  pan- 
taloon legs  nearly  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
last,  however,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  good 
will  and  prompt  helpfulness  of  Oliver  Wales. 
Oliver  made  the  descent  in  his  company,  and 
had  the  easier  tumble  of  the  two.  Seeing  Nick 
mixed  in  with  a  mass  of  broken  chairs  and 
old  iron  hoops,  he  seized  hold  of  him  to  pull 
him  out,  and  his  successful  effort  cost  Nick 
the  long  rent  aforesaid.  The  boys  managed  to 
pin  up  the  cloth  after  a  fashion,  and  having 
rescued  his  saw  from  the  ruinS,  Nick  went  off 
laughing  with  his  friend  towards  the  Acade- 
my. Before  they  left,  however,  the  irrepressi- 
ble auctioneer  had  dug  himself  out,  opened  the 
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bulk-head  door,  and  rallied  to  his  work  again. 
"  It's  all  owing  to  the  hollies,  gentlemen/^  he 
said,  "take  warning — empty  too  many  bottles 
in  a  house,  and  the  house  goes  down.  Take 
warning,  gentlemen 

Drink  and  you'll  sink. 
And  the  more  you  drink  the  faster. 
The  bottle's  the  ruin  of  man,  I  think. 
And  the  mansion  follows  the  master. 

Don't  go  off  now,  gentlemen — don't  go  out  in 
the  rain.  There's  been  a  great  fall  in  goods 
here — articles  knocked  down  to  your  own 
prices,  and  the  best  of  the  sale  is  just  going 
to  begin — stay  and  bid  off  the  house  by  all 
means — like  enough  it'll  come  down  some  more 
so  we  can  sell  it  low  'fore  we  get  through." 
Himes,  the  cow-doctor,  walked  off  in  spite 
of  this  appeal,  looking  glum,  and  Dennis 
0'  Burke  started  for  home  rubbing  a  bump 
on  his  cranium  and  muttering  "  Bad  luck 
to    the    ole    hut,  anyhow — it's    dhrunk    all  the 
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^ay   through    intirely."     The   rest   re.a.n  d 
J  when   Nic.   and    Oliver   ca..e    away,    he 
L  Wue..a.ter  was   counted   on    the   top 
1/a  pile  of  pron^iscuous  furniture,  camn,ou. 
.,Hown.uch  an.  I  offered  for  this  wash-bench, 
tub    two    cider   barrels   and   a   potato-bin-ten 
cents-twelve  cents-fiiteen  cents-an'  a-go^ng,  an 
a-going,  an'  a-going, " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN   WHICH   NICK   AND    HIS    CHUM    GET    ACQUAINTED. 

"C^ENWICK  village  lay  along  a  pleasant 
river,  three  miles  below  Fenwick  Falls. 
At  the  ferry,  near  the  center  of  the  village, 
the  houses  stood  thickly,  almost  to  the  water^s 
edge,  and  here  was.  the  busiest  part  of  the 
place,  including,  (besides  the  ordinary  stores, 
taverns,  markets,  grist-mill,  bakery,  smithies, 
''joineries,^'  and  harness  and  carriage-making 
establishment,)  one  large  shoe  manufactory, 
two  tanneries  and  several  cigar  shops. 

Above  and  below,  fine,  verdant  farms  lined 
the  stream,  and  extended  back  a  mile  or  more 
over  rolling  land,  beautiful  with  early  grass  or 
autumn  grauL  On  the  highest  swell  of  this 
land    stood  ^nwick   Academy.       As   we    are 
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speaking   of  if  now   si.ply  in    a  p.ctu.e    w 
„.ay  say  that  this  institution  consisted  of  two 
brick  buildings,  the  larger  one   contam.ng  *o 
.^ale  department,"    with   the   chapel,    rec.  a- 
tion   rooms,    apparatus,   etc.,    and   the   smaller 
containing     the     "female      department,       and 
cooking  and  dining-rooms  for  the    "commons 

or  hoarding  arrangements.     The  white  wooden 
cottage  just  heyond  this  was  the    "PrincpalB 

Mansion."        A    spacious     play-ground,     half 
shaded  by  young  but  well-grown  elms  made  a 
^een  margin  between  the   main  buildrng  and 
L  street,  and  from   the  cupola,.  (  and  ,ndeed 
frommanyoftheupper   story  windows  of  he 

„,ain  building,)  could  be  seen  not  only  he 
ViUage  and  the  distant  Falls,  but  some  of  the 
^ost  charming  landscapes  in  all  New  England 

Nick  Hardy   was   assigned    one    of  the   front 
rooms  in  the  third  story,  which  was  unusually 

good  fortune  for  a  new  boy. 

Nick  had  no  fears  that   the   beautiful   v.ews 

which   his  .situation    commanded   would  make 
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him  study  the  less  or  learn  the  slower.  Like 
every  healthy  boy  he  felt  stimulated  and  sharp- 
ened in  mental  as  well  as  bodily  appetite  by 
bright  surroundings  and  a  grand,  broad  out- 
look. The  morbid  literary  molishness  that  de- 
lights in  the  absence  of  sunshine  was  as 
foreign  to  the  soul  of  Nick  Hardy  as  Ethiop- 
ian color  to  his  skin.  Besides,  books  were  no 
drug  to  him,  for  he  had  known  what  it  was 
to  want  them — and  the  volumes  he  had  just 
bought,  containing  the  first  lessons  in  those 
''wonderful  Academic  branches  which  he  most 
coveted  to  know,  were  a  greater  novelty  to 
him  than  anything  else  he  saw  at  school,  out 
of  doors  or  in.  On  the  first  day  of  the  term 
he  sat  at  his  window  with  Andrew  &  Stod- 
dard's Latin  Grammar  in  his  hand.  His  eyes 
were  roaming  far  off  over  the  pleasant  scenery 
lately  softened  to  the  tender  hues  of  May,  and 
he  was  trying  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  defini- 
tions to  a  rather  long  vocabulary  of  words 
just  given  to  his  class  to  commit.      He  would 
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make  nature  help  him  so  far  as  he  could. 
Amnis,  a  river — he  /could  find  that  easily 
enough.  Campus,  a  plain — there  it  was  yon- 
der, and  the  "  amnis  '^  rolling  along  through 
it.  Arboi^,  a  tree — trees  enough  were  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Domus,  a  house — plenty  of 
houses  in  sight,  too.  Rana,  a  frog — yes,  he 
could  hear  them  peep  away  off  in  the  meadows. 
Penna,  a  wing — ams,  a  h'wdi— folium,  a  leaf-^ 
jios,  a  flower — there  was  no  difficulty  in  pick- 
ing them  out  while  the  crows  flew  down  the 
valley,  the  robins  sung  in  the  greening  elms, 
and  the  blooms  on  the  "  Missouri  currant " 
bushes  in  the  Academy  yard  sent  up  their 
clove-like  odor  to  his  nose.  I  So  Nick  went  on 
memorizing  a  dead  language  out  of  God's 
great  live  dictionary  out  of  doors.  His 
thoughts  began  to  wander  as  his  lesson  grew 
easy.  He  had  been  over  the  first  sections  of 
the  grammar  during  the  week  that  he  had 
already  spent  in  Fenwick,  and  practiced  a 
little    on   the    declensions.     All   that    was    said 
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about  Roman  %^iography,  and  punctuation, 
and  orthoepy  was  at  his  tongue's  end,  and 
that  was  the  extent  of  his  afternoon's  task — 
and  it  wanted  a  full  hour  to  recitation  time 
yet.  He  was  half  making  up  his  mind  to 
study  ahead  for  to-morrow,  when  the  question 
came  up — which  had  occured  to  him  several 
times  before  in  the  course  of  the  day — wheth- 
er he  was  as  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
chum  as  he  was  in  the  position  of  his  room, 
Mr.  Bob  Garland,  the  young  gentleman  who 
was  to  sustain  that  relation  to  him,  had  only 
arrived  that  morning,  and  was  almost  a  total 
stranger  to  him.  Oliver  Wales,  the  only  stu- 
dent he  knew,  had  already  engaged  room  and 
company,  and  Nick  must  arrange  to  share 
quarters  with  a  stranger  or  with  nobody — and 
the  scarcity  of  dormitories  prevented  his  being 
allowed  to  lodge  alone.  Thanks  to  his  friend 
Oliver,  who  had  introduced  him  to  a  good 
many  of  the  boys,  iie  had  managed  on  the 
play-ground  that  morning  and    at    noon    recess 
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to  get  the  better  of  the  awkwL. ..  lonesomeneBS 
and  greenness  inevitable  to  a  new  boy  amid 
the  handshakings  and  boisterous  salutes  of  old 
cronies  at  term-meeting.  And,  thanks  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  "  the  Faculty"  (if  it  was 
any  thanks)  he  had  found  himself  promptly 
provided  with  a  room-mate  who  appeared  at 
le'ast  to  be  a  fellow  that  he  should  like.  Mr. 
Bob  Garland,  who  had  been  one  term  at  the 
Academy  already,  seemed  equally  pleased  with 
Nick's  appearance  (as  he  certainly  was  with 
the  new  room)  and  the  two  boys  had  put  up 
together  as  amicably  as  strangers  could. 

Engaged  in  his  lesson,  with  his  book  in  his 
hand  and  his  eyes  out  of  the  window,  Nick 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  his  chum  was 
in  the  room  with  him ;  but  that  fact  occurred, 
suddenly  to  his  memory  whe-n  .  his  thoughts 
began  to  wander,  as  I  have  said,  and  the 
question  arose  again  as  to  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son the  said  chum  might  be.*  With  that,  of 
course,  came  the  very  natural  impulse  to  steal 
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a  glance  at  his  companion.  Somehow  Bob 
Jfteemcd  to  have  felt  a  similar  impulse  at  about 
the  same  instant,  for  when  Nick  looked  in  his 
direction  he  caught  Bob  stealing  a  glance  at 
himself.  There  had  been  a  gopd  deal  of  this 
stealing  of  glances  back  and  forth  between  the 
boys  during  their  short  partnership,  and  each, 
without  the  other's  knowledge,  had  been  mak- 
ing a  silent  inventory  of  his  new  friend's 
clothes,  features,  manners  and  mental  stock, — • 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  his  faults  and  virtues 
too.  If  the  two  had  not  formed  a  mutual 
opinion  by  this  time,  it  was  not  because  they 
had  not  both  used  their  eyes — let  alone  their 
tongues. 

"  Heigho  hum-hum,"  yawned  Bob,  swinging 
his  arms  over  his  head  and  dropping  the  book 
he  had  been  holding.  "  I  call  this  dull  work. 
I  was  almost  asleep."  Bob  had  been  studying 
Latin  too.  '^ 

"Got  your  lesson  ? '^  said  Nick. 

''Got  it!  Yes,"  answered  Bob.     ''I've  been 
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over  all  that  stuff"  before. '^  Bob  had  beg'un 
Latin  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  term. 

"  How  far  did  you  go  ?  '^  asked  Nick. 

f'  Why,  we  did  the  pronouns,  and  begun  on 
the  conjugations,"  said  Bob.  "  Don't  see  what 
old  Gig-lamps  wanted  to  put  us  back  with 
beginners  for." 

"  With  fellows  like  me,  for  instance,"  sug- 
gested Nick,  laughing.  And  then  he  desired 
his  companion  to  inform  him  who  old  Gig- 
lamps  was. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — don't  you  know  ?  Why,  it's 
the  Prof."  quoth  Bob.  ''  That's  what  the  boys 
call  him." 

"  The  Principal  ?  "  queried  Nick. 

''Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Bob,  "Professor 
Clamps." 

By  some  strange  oversight  honest  Oliver 
Wales  had  failed  to  post  Nick  fully,  it  seemed, 
in  the  classic  vernacular  of  the  school,  and 
this    was    the    first   time    the    new    comer    had 
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heard  that  elegant  specimen  of  it^  desig-nating 
the  Principal's  name. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  original 
subject,  *'  I  suppose  he  means  to  liave  you 
make  thorough  work  with  your  Latin." 

"  Bet  I  shan't  study  much  on  what  I  know 
well  enough  already,"  said  Bob. 

"  Ver,"  suggested  Nick,  mischievously,  tak- 
ing up  the  vocabulary  of  the  afternoon's  les- 
son. 

"  Pshaw,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? '' 
said  Bob.  "Green,  of  course.  Do  you  intend 
to  call  me  green  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,"  protested  Nick,  laughing,  "  but 
ver  donH  mean  '  green, ^  " 

"  It  does  too,"  said  Bob,  decidedly. 

"It  don't  in  Latin,  anyhoW,"  said  Nick. 

''I  tell  you  it  does,' ^  said  Bob.    . 

Nick  held  up  the  grammar  before  him  with 
his  finger  under  the  word,  so  that  he  could  see 
it  very  plain,  'Ver — spring.'" 

^'Well,  I  don't  care.     "What's  'spring'  if 
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it  isn't  green  ? ''  said  Bob,  rather  taken  aback 
but  very  anxious  to  vindicate  his    scholarship. 

Nick  thought  it  best  to  talk  about  something 
else   now. 

''  Where  did  you  room  last  term  ? "  he 
asked, 

''  Second  story,  back  corner,  north  hall,^' 
replied  Bob,  quite  willing  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Who  roomed  with  you  ?  "  said  Nick, 

''Morris,'^  said  Bob.  ''Dave  Morris.  He 
was  a  sober  old  Arab.  My  father  put  nfe 
with  him  to  keep  me  steady.'^ 

"  Suppose  /  can  keep  you  steady .'' "  said 
Nick,  roguishly. 

"  Guess  you'll  have  your  hands  full,''  said 
Bob.     "  Dave  didy' 

"  Has  he  got  another  wild  fellow  to  take 
care  of  this  term,"  asked  Nick. 

"Morris?  0  he's  got  through.  Graduated, 
and  gone  to  farming,"  said  Bob,  with  a  grin. 
And  upon  that  he  went    to    his  trunk    ajid    an- 
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bounced  his  determination  to  finish  unpacking 
\jis  things. 

"  Fishing-tackle  I  "  exclaimed  Nick,  delight- 
idly,  as  his  chum  rolled  out  several  bundles 
of  lines,  a  hemp  basket,  and  some  hooks  and 
reels  upon  the  floor.  ''What's  that,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  a  cigar-case  drop  from  Bob's 
hand.     "  Is  that  your  bait-box  '' 

''  Of  course,"  said  Bob,  looking  very  know- 
ing. 

''Do  you  smoke?"  said  Nick. 

"0,  sometimes.  When  a  fellow  has  to  wait 
a  good  while  for  a  bite  you  know  he  likes  to  " 

—(and  Bob  put    two    fingers    to    his    mouth 

and  puffed  as  though  he  was  smoking  a  cig- 
ar.) 

A  minute  after,  Nick  spied  the  nose  of  a 
suspicious  bottle  peeping  out  from  under  a  pile 
of  miscellaneous  articles  just  tumbled  from  the 
trunk. 

"  Is  that  part  of  your  fishing-tackle,  too  ?  '' 
he  asked. 


^ 
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"  Which  ?  ''  said  Bob. 

Nick  pointed  to  the  bottle  nose. 

"  0  yes — take  it  along  with  me  occasionally, 
wet  days/'  said  Bob,  seizing  the  suspicious 
nose  and  pulling  out  a  pocket  brandy-flask. 

'^  Oho/'  said  Nick,  ''  didn't  know  but  'twas 
an  inkstand." 

Bob  laughed — not  so  much  at  his  compan- 
ion's remark  as  at  the  expression  on  his  face. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Nick  did  look  a  little 
shocked.  He  had  always  had  a  horror  of 
strong  drink.  (His  own  father  had  been 
known  to  trifle  with  it  sometimes.)  Was  the 
bottle-fiend  going  to  be  a  fellow  lodger  with 
him  ?  He  remembered  the  scene  at  the  auc- 
tion— and  the  rhymes  of  the  droll  auctioneer— 
and  the  grand  tumble  down  Tim  Piper's  cel- 
lar. There  was  a  serious  side  to  that  affair 
which  Nick  appreciated,  young  as  he  was. 
He  began  to  think  he  should  ''have  his  hands 
full  "  sure  enough — as  Bob  had  said — with  a 
chum  who  smoked  and  drank  brandy. 
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"  Never  saw  much  of  such  thing's,  I  guess, 
did  you  ?  ''  said  Bob,    seeming   vastly  tickled. 

*'  I  never  used  them,^^  said  Nick. 

"  Then  sir,  your  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected"  said  Master  Bob,  rising  and  strut- 
ing  back  and  forth  with  an  air  of  patronizing 
wisdom.  And  then  to  make  the  performance 
more  impressive  he  tipped  the  flask  and  made 
a  pretence  of  drinking. 

Nick  only  remarked  ''  Pocket  pistols  are 
dangerous  friends."  He  was  charitable  how- 
ever, and  chose  to  believe,  for  the  present^ 
that  Bob's  bad  signs  were  more  than  half 
cockadoodle-doo. 

Still  laughing.  Master  Garland  put  away  the 
flask  and  proceeded  to  hang  up  his  clothes. 

'*  Hillo  I  What's  this  ? "  he  cried,  as  in 
fumbling  for  the  wardrobe  hooks  he  accident- 
ally knocked  down  Nick's  wood-saw. 

''  That's  the  thing  I  pay  my  board  with 

you've  got  in  the  wrong    closet,'^  quoth  Nick. 

"  0    fudge !  "     ejaculated     Bob,    taking    his 
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things  into  the  other  closet.  (There  were  two 
closets  to  every  dormitory  in  the  building, 
fitted  just  alike.) 

"  You  never  saw  much  of  such  things,  I 
guess,  did  you?''  said  Nick,  paying  back  his 
chum's  banter. 

"  I  never  used  'em,"  said  Bob,  paying  back 
also,  but  in  a  tone  rather  too  contemptuous  to 
be  pleasant. 

"  Then  sir,  your  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected,"  retorted  Nick,  with  an  emphasis 
that  stung.  Bob  was  not  used  to  being  talked 
up  to  quite  so  squarely.  He  was  a  rich  man's 
son,  and  had  received  more  deference  from 
other  bo3^s  than  was  good  for  him,  until  he 
seemed  to  think  he  could  say  and  do  what  he 
liked  without  being  called  to  account  for  it. 
To  have  his  conceit  pricked  by  a  poor  boy 
(as  ho  now  knew  Nick  to  be,  and  looked  down 
upon  him  accordingly)  astonished  him  beyond 
all  patience.  He  stood  looking  a  minute  at 
Nick  as  if  taking  his  measure,  and  then  mut- 
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tering  sulkily  ''  you're  an  old  democrat,"  went 
on  with  his  unpacking. 

"Don't  you  call  me  a  democrat,"  said  Nick, 
pretending  to  1)0  very  indignant.  "I'm  a 
whig." 

"  Nobody  saws  wood  but  democrats  and 
Irishmen,"  said  Bob,  provokingly. 

"  Ahem.  Nobody  smokes  and  drinks  but  a 
rowdy,"  quoth  Nick,  defiantly. 

Bob  had  a  blacking-brush  in  his  hand  at  that 
moment,  and  quick  as  lightning  he  let  it  fly 
at    Nick's    head.      "  Take  that   for    calling   me 

names,  you "     He  was    just  going   to  call 

names  himself,  but  his  room-mate's  promptness 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment  of  the  black- 
ing-brush cut  him  short.  Darting  forward  as 
lightly  as  a  cat  Nick  grappled  with  him,  and 
the  next  instant  the  two  boys  were  tearing 
and  thumping  round  the  room  in  a  great  tussle, 
overthrowing  chairs,  knocking  tables  askew, 
kicking  books  helter-skelter,  and  banging 
against  the  walls  and  bed-posts. 
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Bob's  missile  had  hit  its  mark  and  hurt  just 
enough  to  produce  reaction.  Nick's  blood  was 
up,  and  he  was  determined  that  if  peace  must 
be  bought  by  war  the  settlement  should  come 
then  and  there.  For  the  first  minute  or  two 
it  was  a  drawn  battle  between  the  excited 
chums,  but  in  all  trials  by  wrestling  the  better 
endurance  generally  has  the  "  casting  vote,'' 
and  very  soon  the  working  boy's  muscle 
showed  its  advantage.  He  had  Bob  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  to  him.  In  the  midst  of 
the  noisy  scuffle,  however,  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  at  the  moment  when  Nick, 
with  Bob  under  him,  was  getting  hold  of  his 
antagonist's  ears  to  make  a  trip-hammer  of  his 
head  (in  a  mild  way)  on  the  floor,  somebody 
with  very  long,  strong  fingers  firmly  gathered 
the  coat-collars  of  both  the  boys  behind  and 
raised  them  to  their  feet  before  they  had  time 
to  think  what  had  happened.  Looking  up 
they  saw  the  stern  face  of  the  Principal. 
*'  Professor  "    Gulielmus    Clamps  was  a  stately 
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man  who  wore  spectacles  and  a  wig,  and 
never  appeared  abroad  without  a  stiff  black 
hat  that  added  a  foot  to  a  stature  sufficiently 
lofty  of  itself.  On  this  occasion  he  had  come 
from  his  house  to  his  assistant's  room  in  the 
north  hall  of  the  Academy  building,  and  hearing 
something  wrong  as  he  was  passing  from  there 
into  the  other  entry  he  followed  up  the  sound 
and  burst  in  upon  Nick  and  Bob  in  full 
diessed  dignity — hat  and  all.  Grasping  them 
tightly  one  in  each  hand,  he  held  the  boys 
apart  a  moment  to  cool,  saying  severely  but 
deliberately  "  Garland,  what    does   this  mean  ? 

Hardy,  I  didn't  think  this  of   you.'^     The 

scared  looks  and  sorry  figure  presented  by  the 
young  culprits  on  being  so  suddenly  surprised 
by  authority  were  perhaps  sufficient  reason 
why  the  Principal  did  not  trust  himself  to  say 
much  more.  Red  and  touzled,  and  panting  like 
ruffled  roosters,  their  plight  might  have  in- 
vited a  smile  from   indignation  twice  as"^  great 
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as  that  really  felt  by  the  tall  man  who  held 
them  by  the  collar. 

"  Get  your  t/ooks  and  come  down  to  tho 
recitation  room  at  once,"  he  simply  added, 
and  then  released  them  and  walked  away. 
After  the  Latin  lesson  the  Principal  called 
Nick  and  Bob  to  him  and  elicited  from  them 
a  full  account  of  their  difficulty.  Both  were 
ready  to  own  that  they  had  been  caught  in  a 
very  foolish  performance,  and  even  Bob  saw  no 
particular  inducement  now  to  try  to  justify 
himself.  Satisfied  that  they  told  the  truth,  and 
extorting  a  promise  from  them  to  keep  the 
peace  in  future,  Professor  Clamps  called  their 
attention  specially  to  the  study-hour  rules, 
and     dismissed   them   with    a  mild    reprimand. 

And  so  you  know  how  Nick  Hardy  and  his 
chum  got  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

IN   WHICH   NICK    FALLS   INTO    TEMPTATION. 

T30B  GARLAND  could  not  help  liking 
Nick.  He  was  not  a  vindictive  boy,  but 
very  impulsive,  and  his  impulsiveness  showed 
itself  when  he  was  right  as  well  as  when  he 
was  wrong.  Noticing  Nick's  good  nature  and 
apparent  total  forgetfulness  of  their  first  day's 
squabble  he  did  not  find  it  very  hard  to  pocket 
the  mortification  he  had  felt  at  getting  the 
worst  of  it ;  and  the  lively  spirits  and  genial 
drolleries  of  his  new  room-mate  soon  disarmed 
the  little  resentment  he  might  otherwise  have 
cherished  in  his  bosom.  He  was  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  he  had  made  a  gross  mis- 
take in  putting  on  airs  and  assuming  to  be 
Nick's  superior,  and   generous   enough  to  own 
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it,  by  his  actions  if  not  by  his  words.  Re- 
conciliation, did  not,  therefore,  prove  to  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  between  the  boys.  They 
"  made  up "  in  fact  in  less  than  four  hours 
after  their  interview  with  the  Principal. 
Calmed  by  the  evening  prayers,  and  refreshed 
by  a  good  supper  at  the  "  commons,''  and 
diverted  by  several  rousing  games  of  ''wicket" 
on  the  green,  neither  of  them  felt  at  all  like 
quarrelling  when  study-hours  came  that  night, 
and  they  were  alone  in  their  room.  For  some 
minutes,  however,  after  they  had  lit  their 
lamps  and  sat  down  to    their  respective  tables 

they  did  more  thinking  then  studying and 

both  were   thinking   on  the  same    subject. 

At  last  Nick  spoke  quietly — and  there 
was  something  comical  in  the  way  he 
spoke — 

"  Mad  with  me,  chum  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir.  Mad  as  a  porcupine,"  said  Bob, 
looking  up.  Nick  did  not  know  exactly  how 
mad  that  was,  and  indeed    it  made   very  little 
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difference,  for  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  his 
chum  meant  ''no  ''  instea«i  of  ''  yes.'^  lie  had 
only  said  yes  to  save  his  dignity. 

"  Didn't  Prof,  pick  us  up  neat,  tho'  ?  "  said 
Nick,  after  a  pause. 

^' Reckon  he  did  some,"  said  Bob.  "I  don't 
admire  to  get  into  old  Gig-lamj)s'  clutches. 
It's  like  having  a  blacksmith's  tongs  hold  of 
a  fellow. '^ 

''  IIow  straight  he  stood  us  out  there  at 
arm's  length!'^  quoth  Nick  bursting  into^ar 
hearty  laugh. 

The  muscles  twitched  around  Bob's  mouth 
too,  at  the  funny  recollection. 

"  If  there'd    only  been    a    looking-glass  front 

of   us,  ha,  ha,  ha, just    to    have    seen   how 

cheap  we  looked  I  "  added  Nick  laughing 
heartier  still. 

Bob  snicker'd  out  in  spite  of  himself. 

" we  felt  like  two  halves  of  a  hot  boiled 

eg^  just  going  to  be  eaten,  didn't  we  chum  ?  " 
Nick  went  on,  laughing  louder  than  ever  ;  and 
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Dcw  Bob  broke  into  a  regular    roar  that   more, 
than*  cclioed  his  comp!|^ion's  merriment. 

"  Hish,  whist!  musn't  make  noise  in  study- 
hours,"  whispered  Nick  hurriedly,  and  resting 
his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him  with  his 
hands  clutched  in  his  hair  he  fell  to  studying 
his  history  lesson  as  solemnly  as  if  he  had  never 
smiled  in  his  life.  "But  this  only  provoked 
Bob  to  laugh  the  more,  and  for  some  time  he 
made  the  room  ring  with  his  irrepressible  haw- 
hawing  ;  and  when  at  length  his  mirth  began 
to  subside  a  little,  Nick  would  look  up  after 
every,  occasional  explosion,  with  a  ludicrously^ 
long  face  and  shake  his  head  in  mock  reproof, 
or  mimic  exactly  the  deliberate  tone  and  man- 
ner of  Professor  Clamps  with  "  Gar-land — what 

does  this    mean  ? 1    did    not    think    this    of 

you,"  all  which  had  the  effect,  of  course,  to 
set  the  ticklish  youngster  going  again.  Bob 
laughed  till  he  was  tired,  and  the  boys  in  the 
neighboring  rooms  who  had  been  listeners  to. 
the    noise    of    the    scuffle    between    the     new 
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chums  some  hours  before,  heard  the  noise  of 
the  merriment  and  concluded  that  they  had 
settled  their  difficulty  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tioii. 

The  boys  were  right. 

Some  minutes  of  silence  succeeded  after  Bob 
had  calmed  down,  when  suddenly  Nick  spoke. 

"Chum,  we'll  bury  the  hatchet,  what  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  All  right  I  '^  responded  Bob  heartily,  and 
threatening  to  go  off  in  another  fit  •  of  laughter. 

''Done  then,  and  here^s  a  pair  of  hands  on 
it,''  said  Nick  getting  up  and  shaking  Bob  by 
the  hand.  "  On  this  13th  day  of  May,  half 
past  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  shake-yourself,  here  in  Fen  wick  Academy, 
Eoom  No.  twelve,  between  you  and  I  and  the 
four  bed-posts ^' 

"I  beg,  I  beg !  "  said  Bob,  shaking  and 
being  shaken  till  he  was  quite  helpless. 
"  You've  got  the  best  of  it  old  fellow,  and 
you  may  keep  it,  ha,  ha,  ha.'' 
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And  ever  after  that  Bob    Garland   and    Nick 
Hardy  were  fast  friends. 


Unfortunately  the  same  natural  traits  in  our 
hero  which  made  him  a  peace-maker  and  an 
easy  acquaintance  exposed  him  peculiarly  to 
convivial  temptations.  He  set  a  high  price 
upon  good  feeling  and  good  fellowship,"  and  was 
not  yet  proof  against  anything  that  promised, 
him  a  good  time.  He  had  seen  something  of  the 
dangerous  side  of  social  life,  but  he  had  never 
before  been  shut  in  with  a  community  of 
Academy  boys  near  his  own  age,  as  he  was 
now,  and  until  he  understood  himself  better 
it  was  hardly  safe  for  him  to  put  himself  in 
company  or  in  places  where  the  fun  was  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  questionable.  Rough  ex- 
perience made  him  understand  himself,  how- 
ever, after  a  while — and  understand  his  asso- 
ciates too.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way 
for  Nick  to  learn  his  lesson  of  caution. 

Taking   him    as    we   find    him   eight    weeks 
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after  his  entrance  at  Feiiwiok  Academy,  let  us 
U'atch  his  movements  a  little.  In  that  time  Tve 
shall  not  claim  that  he  had  made  himself  "  a 
general  favorite/'  ''the  most  popular  fellow  in 
school,"  etc.,  (as  story-writers  for  boys  so  oi\en 
seem  to  fool  hound  to  do  for  their  student  he- 
roes). Bob  Garland,  it  is  true,  knew  his  chum 
too  well  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  him  for  being 
a  "  laborer,"  after  his  rather  vigorous  intro- 
duction to  him  on  the  first  day,  but  there 
were  enough  small  snobs  outside  of  his  own 
room  who  noticed  Nick's  expeditions  to  sundry 
places  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  wood-saw 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  sneering  regard  among  at  least  a  por- 
tion of^the  boys.  This  was  never  crjyressed 
except  when  Nick's  back  was  turned reas- 
ons   for    which     carefulness     the    reader     can 

readily    guess Ifet   it   eftectually    prevented 

him  from  becomiTig  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  school,  until  he  should  light  his  way 
to  that  distinction  by  sheer  faculty  and  pluck. 
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Nick  of  course  could  not  be  wholly  blind  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  position  as  a  poor 
boy,  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much.  It  would 
have  beeii  better  for  him  if  he  had  not  minded 
it  at  all. 

At  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  mid-summer 
a  party  of  six  of  the  students  met  in  No.  12 
(the  room  occupied  by  Nick  and  Bob)  to  dis- 
cuss a  huge  pitcher  of  iced  lemonade.  The 
beverage  was  curiously  compounded,  colored 
and  spiced,  and  was  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Nick  declared  it  was  like  prime  water- 
melon-juice. He  did  not  know  the  ingredients, 
and  if  he  had  any  suspicion  he  did  not  just 
then  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  them,  for  to  ask 
questions  about  the  entertainment  would  spoil 
the  good  time  they  were  all  having. 

The  four  boy-s  present  besides  the  regular 
occupants  of  the  room,  were  Ase  Newcomb, 
Paul  Melzar,  Jim  Hickey  and  Jap  Randlet, 
and  it  was  Jap  Randlet  who  had  concocted 
and  brought  in  the  lemonade.     Nick's  ideas  on 
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temperance,  previously  expressed,  had  at  least 
produced  so  much  effect  on  Bob  Garland  that 
he  chose  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  any 
doubtful  liquids  drank  in  his  room,  and  at 
present  he  pretended  to  be  as  ignorant  as  his 
chum  of  the  precise  chemistry  of  the  refresh- 
ments in  the  pitcher.  The  company  talked 
and  laughed  and  joked  with  increasing  hilarity 
as  they  emptied  glass  after  glass,  but  the  more 
they  drank  the  thirstier  they  seemed  to  grow. 

"  Ought  to  have  had  some  pine-apples  with 
this,"  said  Jim  Hickey. 

''  Strawberries,"  suggested  Ase  Newcomb. 

*'  Strawberries  are  gone,"  said  the  rest. 

"Raspberries,''  ventured  Paul  Melzar. 

''Pshaw,"  protested  Bob  Garland.  "Too 
insipid." 

"  Its  been  too  confounded  hot  to  go  after 
anything  to-day,"  drawled  Ase  Newcomb.  "  I 
wouldn't  travel  to  the  village  for  this  room 
full  of  fruit." 

"  ril  tell  you  what  we  want,  fellows,"  said 
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Jap  Randlet,  with  a  significant  wink  all  round, 
"It's  cherries. ^^ 

Instantly  there  was  a  unanimous  voice  of 
assent. 

"  Good  I  You're  right,  Jap/^  said  they  all. 
And  then  the  conversation  sank  to  a  lower 
key  while  Jap  unfolded  his  plan  to  "  get  cher- 
ries cheap.''  It  was  to  visit  the  premises  of 
Elnathan  Stebbins,  a  rich  but  stingy  farmer 
who  lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up 
the  river,  and  rifle  his  splendid  cherry-trees, 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  his  cross  refusal  to 
give  them  some  of  the  fruit  a  day  or  two 
before. 

Jim  Hickey  and  Bob  Garland  voted  in  the 
affirmative  at  once,  and  they  and  Jap  made 
out  a  very  clear  case  of  it.  "  It  would  be  serv- 
ing old  Stickpenny  just  right  to  crib  his  cher- 
ries./' Paul  Melzar  was  not  quite  so  sure. 
Ase-  Newcomb  objected,  but  it  was  only  because 
he  was  too  lazy  to  walk  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
and  back.     Nick  had  scruples  about  going,  but 
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his  courage  failed  him  when  he  tried  to  say  so. 
He  did  so  hate  to  be  called  a  *' raujff''  and  a 
"milk-sop."  Thus  far  he  had  not  joined  his 
school-fellows  in  any  of  their  real  scrapes,  and 
his  lack  of  "  spirit,"  as  they  chose  to  call  it, 
had  made  him  unpopular  already  (with  a  class 
whose  praise  was  worse  than  their  blame,  he 
should  have  reflected,  but  somehow  that  clause 
dropped  out  of  his  reasoning  just  then).  If 
he  kept  always  refusing  in  that  way  they 
would  all  snub  him  and  set  him  down  as  a 
mope.  He  liked  fun  as  w-ell  as  any  of  them. 
He  would  show  them  that  he  did,  for  once. 
And  to  this  decision  (whether  he  knew  it  or 
not)  his  five  glasses  of  that  red  "  lemonade  " 
helped  him  amazingly. 

The   study-hour   bell    struck  while    the    boys 


"  It's  a  way  we  have  at  old   Fenwiok 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

and   when    the  party    separated    every    one   of 
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them  was  pledged  to  go  to  Elnathaa  Stebbins' 
that  niglit  and  steal  his  cherries. 

At  ten  o'clock,  after  the  lights  were  out, 
and  Mr.  Manfred,  the  Assistant  Principal,  who 
was  sentry  of  the  halls,  had  gone  his  round 
of  inspection,  the  six  young  rogues  stole  out 
of  the  building  without  noise  and  made  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  intended  plunder.  The 
moon  shone  beautifully,  and  they  counted  on 
having  a  good  light  to  pilfer  by,  but  in  this 
they  were  somewhat  disappointed,  for  on 
reaching  the  trees  they  found  that  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  leaves  concealed  the  fruit  al- 
most wholly.  The  black  mazzards  were  quite 
invisible,  but  after  a  skulking  exploration  of 
the  premises  Jap  Eandlet  pointed  out  some 
fine  white  ox-hearts  that  could  be  seen  tolera- 
bly well.  The  large  tree  which  bore  them 
stood  apart  from  the  others,  (and  indeed  on 
the  other  side  of  a  fence,)  where  a  flood  of 
moonlight  fell  upon  it.  Into  it  the  young 
theives  climbed  forthwith  and  began  to  gather 
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the  cherries  into  their  pockets  and  mouths. 
The  cherries  were  good,  very  good,  but  the 
boys  did  not  feel  very  happy  in  picking  them. 
The  restraint  and  caution  forced  upon  them 
by  their  fears  kept  them  painfully  uneasy  all 
the  time.  Probably  there  was  not  one  of 
them  but  prided  himself  enough  on  his  good 
name  to  make  the  idea  of  being  caught  stealing 
positively  horrible.  They  dared  not  speak — 
hardly  whisper.  They  hardly  dared  to  touch 
anything  when  they  moved,  and  they  started 
at  every  crackle  of   a  twig  or   too  loud  rustle 

of  leaves.     It  was  torture  to  keep  so   still 

and  of  course  being  bent  on  pulling  the  clusters 
of  cherries,  they  could  not  keep  as  still  as  they 
meant  to,  or  even  still  as  they  thought  they  did. 
I  know  Yv^hat  you  are  looking  for  now,  gen- 
tle reader.  You  are  expecting  to  see  farmer 
Stebbins  creep  out  of  his  back-door,  perchance 
with  fearful  weapons  in  his  hands,  besiege  the 
cherry-tree,  and  surprise,  capture  and  identify 
half  the  thieves  before    they    can  fairly    realize 
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what  has  happened.  But  (unfortunately  per- 
haps) that  very  appropriate  denouement  will 
have  to  be  omitted,  for  farmer  Stebbins  slept 
soundly,  as  did  all  his  household,  and  tho'  the 
tree  where  our  sly  raiders  were  at  work  stood 
not  more  then  nine  rods  from  an  open  chamber 
window,  they  pursued  their  lawless  business 
unmolested  until  they  had  stripped  nearly 
every  cherry  from  the  boughs.  Besides  filling 
their  pockets  and  eating  all  they  could,  they 
stuffed  a  pillow-case  belonging  to  Jap  Randlet 
with  the  juicy  fruit,  and  crammed  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  into  an  old  blue  shirt,  tied  at 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  which  Jim  Hickey  had. 
brought  to  bag  part  of  the  plunder. 

When  they  had  finished  operations,  the  party 
sneaked  off  the  grounds  carrying  with  them 
their  ill-gotten  forage.  One  would  think  they 
were  quite  ready  to  go  home  now,  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  their  good  luck.  Nick  at 
least  thought  so.  But  no.  It  was  too  splendid 
a   night   to    spend  in  doors,  Jap  and  Bob  and 
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the  others  said — and  finally  Nick  liad  to  agree 
with  them.  Besides,  to  go  quietly  home 
would  be  altogether  too  tame  an  ending  for 
the  sort  of  enterprise  they  were  in — so  felt 
the  majority  if  they  did  not  speak  it — and 
Nick  was  boy  enough  to  sympathise  in  that 
sentiment  too.  What  perverse  impulse  is  it 
that  sometimes  makes  a  youngster  who  has 
done  one  wrong  thing  do  another  to  punish 
himself  ? 

Well,  instead  of  going  quietly  home,  the 
pilferers  hid  their  burdensome  booty  in  a  hol- 
low in  a  grove  behind  an  old  wall,  and  covered 
it  with  leaves,  and  marched  down  to  the  vil- 
lage together.  It  was  against  the  Academy 
rules  to  go  to  the  village  without  special  per- 
mission, and  the  boys'  list  of  offences  for  that 
night  counted  pretty  high  already.  It  was  near 
twelve  o'clock  when  they  passed  "  Leake's 
Lunch,"  (a  place  that  had  a  bad  name,)  but  the 
lights  were  burning  there,  and  what  does  Jap 
Randlet  do  but  turn  about   and  walk   in,    and 
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draw  all  tlie  rest  of  the  company  in  after  hira  ? 
This  was  offence  number  five  or  six,  and  now 
that  the  thoughtless  fellows  were  fairly  in  for 
the  risks,  it  was  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
they  would  commit  number  seven  or  eight  be- 
fore they  got  out. 

To  be  short  with  the  story,  Nick  Hardy 
was  the  only  one  of  the  half  dozen  who  was 
not  half  (or  quarter,)  fuddled  when  they  left 
Leake's  Lunch.  Greatly  ashamed  he  was  of 
the  predicament  he  had  got  himself  into.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Academy  building  at 
nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with 
five  inseperable  companions  who  were  all 
enough  in  liquor  to  be  silly  and  noisy  I  0, 
the  bother  of  it  I 

Nick  did  not  feel  quite  free  to  blame  any- 
body. He  had  gone  "  with  the  crowd," 
and  for  refusing  to  drink  in  the  saloon  he 
credited  himself  with  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  cautious'  instinct  or  natural  dislike.  He 
did  not  love  the  taste  or  smell  of  ardent  spirits 
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or  beer,  but  he  counted  one  in  a  company  that 
had  come  out,  as  he  knew  now  very  well,  to 
*' make  a  night  of  it,^'  and  he  must  stay  with 
them  and  see  the  end.  Accordingly  he  con- 
cluded to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
took  it  upon  him  to  get  his  obstreperous 
schoolfellows  home  to  their  rooms  (if  possible) 
without  detection.  It  was  a  tough  job.  He 
had  never  worked  so  hard  to  pay  his  board 
as  he  worked  that  night,  in  the  first  place  to 
reduce  his  singing,  shouting,  laughing  gang 
to  sufficient  quiet  to  insure  their  safety  in  the 
streets,  and  then  to  hush  them  still  enough  to 
get  into  their  rooms  without  waking  Mr.  Man- 
fred. Bob  Garland  and  Paul  Melzar,  being 
only  "slightly  elevated"  with  their  drink,  had 
a  little  common-sensQ,  Jeft,  and  at  length  (after 
a  fashion)  joined  their  remonstrances  to 
Nick's.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  cherries 
buried  in  the  grove,  and  come  for  them  an- 
other night. 

By  the  time   the   party   arrived   in    sight  of 
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the  Academy,  and  struck  into  one  of  the 
lanes  that  led  round  to  the  rear  of  it,  most  of 
them  had  begun  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
holding  their  tongues.  Only  Jim  Hickey 
threatened  to  make  trouble.  He  was  maudlin, 
and  had  to  be  actually  choked  before  he 
-would  stop  his  noise,  and  finally  he  refused  to 
take  oif  his  shoes  at  the  back  entrance,  as  all 
the  rest  did,  before  venturing  up  stairs.  But 
Nick  coaxed  him,  and  represented  how  absurd 
it  would  be  to  be  put  into  the  Faculty's 
clutches  then,  and  to  have  the  laugh  all  on 
the  wrong  side,  until  Jim  succumbed,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  every  boy  was  in  his 
room. 

The  cherry-stealing  business  lay  hard  upon 
Nick's  conscience  for  sexeral  days,  and  at 
last,  mustering  a  mighty  courage,  he  deter- 
mined to  tell  Elnathan  Stebbins  that  he  was 
one  of  the  thieves,  and  offer  to  pay  him  for 
all  the  fruit  taken. 
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''  Give  me  a  job,  Mr.  Stebbins/'  he  asked 
one  morning  very  early,  appearing  before  the 
farmer,  with  his  wood-saw. 

"No,''  said    Stebbins. 

**  I  helped  steal  your  cherries  a  few  nights 
ago,  and  /  want  to  pay  you  for  'e?7i,"  quoth 
Nick,  stoutly,  and  with  a  sense  like  that  of 
flinging  himself  out  of  a  fourth  story   window. 

Stebbins  looked  at  him  in  angry  amaze- 
ment a  minute.  "  George  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
''  you're  a  cool  chap.  Is  that  the  way  you 
do    every    time    you    steal  'i " 

''I  never  stole  before,"  said  Nick,  "and  cal- 
culate  never  to  steal  again." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Hope  you'll 
remember  it.  And  by  way  'o  helping  jqm 
along  a  little  Fd  make  that  job  a  dear  one 
for  ye  (jerking  his  thumb  over  toward  the 
plundered  tree)  onl}'-  the  cherries  didn't  hap- 
pen to   be   mine." 

"  Whose  then  ?  "   inquired   Nick,    astonished. 

"  That    cherry    tree,"    said    Stebbins^    "  be- 
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longs  to  old  Aunt  Prissy  King,  and  if  she 
don't  get  her  full  damages  out  of  ye  she's  a 
fool,  that's  all.'' 

Nick  started  forthwith  to  call  on  Miss  Prissy 
King.  ''  Worse  and  worse,"  he  thought.  ''Here 
a  poor  woman,  instead  of  a  rich  man,  is  the 
loser." 

"  How  many  more  thieves  were  there  in  the 
mess  ? "  shouted  the  farmer  after  him,  but 
Nick  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

Miss  Prissy  was  a  good  deal  flustered  at 
first  by  her  visitor's  blunt  avowal  about  the 
cherries  and  his  offer  to  work  for  them,  and  did 
not  say  anything  to  the  purpose  at  all  ;  but 
Nick  meant  business,  and  he  soon  got  her  to 
understand  him.  She  agreed  that  he  should 
work  enough  to  pay  for  his  part  of  the  stolen 
fruit,    but   he   had   made    up    his  mind  to  saw 

and  split  a  cord  of  wood  for  the    cherries 

and  he  did. 

When  the  boys  found  out  what  he  had 
done  they   were   much  excited,  but  as  soon  as 
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they  were  assured  that  none  of  their  names 
had  been  exposed  they  first  undertook  '  to 
laugh  at  his  nice  morality,  and  then  they 
began  to  feel  meaner  and  meaner — (to  think  it 
should  be  a  poor  woman's  cherry  tree,  after 
all,  you  know  ?)  until  at  last  Bob  Garland 
and  three  or  four  of  the  others  made  up  to 
Nick  the  full  sum  that  his  generosity  had  cost 
him. 
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CHAPTER     IT. 

IX   WHICH   NICK   FIGHTS   A   BATTLE   IN    RHYME. 

T  SAID  the  boys  made  up  to  Nick  all  that 
his  generosity  cost  him,  meaning  that  he 
would  not  take  anything  more.  What  his 
sense  of  justice  cost  him  should  be  his  own 
loss,  he  said.  He  would  never  have  told  that 
he  had  worked  and  paid  for  the  stolen  fruit, 
J^ut  since  it  was  known,  why,  they  might  di- 
vide the  expense,  he  said,  if  they  wanted  to, 
and  of  course  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair 
for  them  to  take  the  burden  of  their  five  shares 
off  from  him,  and  leave  him  to  bear  only  his 
own.  And  so  the  matter  was  settled  among 
the  six  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  of  them 

except  Ase   Newcomb.      He  had  always 

felt    above    Nick,  and    had    shown  his   feeling 
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more  offensively  perhaps,  than  any  other  boy 
in  the  school  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  behaved 
as  crossly  and  stubbornly  and  insultingly  as  a 
sore    dog.     He  could  pay  his   own  bills  when 

he  chose  to it  was  none  of  Hardy's  business 

to  meddle  with  them  at  any  rate,  and  he  should 

not  give  his  money  in  that   way if   Harden    ^ 

was  too  big  a  coward  (!)  to  keep  still  about 
the  cribbing  he  might  bear  the  brunt  for  all  he 

cared no    doubt    Hardy   had   made  a  good 

profit  by  the  operation,  and  knew  he  should, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  peculiar  conduct  of  Newcomb  in  this 
case,  and  the  shrewd  insinuations  and  profound 
discoveries  announced  by  him  as  to  Nick's 
character  and  motives,  are  to  be  credited 
chiefly  and  specially,  perhaps,  to  a  slight  per- 
sonal misunderstanding  between  the  two  on  this 
matter  of  the  cherries  shortly  before,  followed 
by  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  skirmish  on  the 
side-walk  in  which   Ase  got    the    worst  of  it. 

Ase  had  made  the  attack  himself.    Coming  up 
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from  commons  one  morning  after  breakfast  to 
where  Nick  stood,  in  front  of  the  Academy,  he 
regarded  him  for  a  second  or  two,  with  a 
look  that  was  meant  to  be  very  savage,  and 
broke  out  with  "Hardy,  you're  a  sneak ! '^ 
Now  to  see  Ase  in  a  belligerent  attitude  was 
enough  to  make  anybody  laugh.  He  was 
something  of  an  exquisite,  and  always  appear- 
ed in  a  glory  of  jewelry  and  fine  clothes,  and 
in  an  odor  of  "  patchouly,^^  "jockey-club,"  or 
what-not,  that  almost  "  made  a  mark  on  the 
air.'^  For  him  to  assume  the  part  of  an  aven- 
ger, or  put  on  the  character  of  a  champion, 
was  about  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  have  been 
for  a  peacock  with  his  tail  spread.  Nick  did 
not  keep  him  waiting  long  for  a  reply.  The 
moment  the  word  "sneak"  was  out  of  his 
mouth  he  found  himself  sitting  down  very  un- 
gracefully on  the  brick  pavement,  and  heard 
his  insulted  schoolmate  (who  had  knocked  his 
heels  from  under  him)  say,  "  If  you  call  me  a 
sneak  pick  yourself  up  and  prove  it  I  " 
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"  You  be  !'^  shouted  Ase,  with  a  fury  that 
would  have  been  terrible  in  any  one  else,  as 
he  quickly  got  his  feet  under  him  again  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  lookers-on.  He  did  not 
seem  quite  ready  yet,  though,  to  lay  hands 
upon  Nick.  "  You  be,  you  went  and  told  on 
us  to  old  S'ebhins  .' '' 

"  It  is  false  f  said  Nick,  with  angry  empha- 
sis. "  Show  me  the  one  who  told  you  that,  and 
I'll  make  him  swallow  his  own  lie  !  '^ 

Ase  fumed  and  said  nothing,  and  nobody 
took  up  the  challenge,  though  there  was  con- 
siderable looking  at  one  another,  and  a  nudge 
or  two  between  Randlet  and  Hickey  and  the 
rest  of  the  cherry  thieves.  By  this  time  all 
the  boys  had  come  from  breakfast  and  were 
either  standing  on  the  sidewalk  or  "  roosting '^ 
on  the  white  pole-fence  of   the  Academy  yard. 

''  I  went  and  paid  an  honest  debt,"  resum- 
ed Nick,  "  and  fold  no  names.  But  you,  you 
fool,  have  bellowed  out  here  before  half  the 
school,  and  got  nothing  for   it  but   just  to  ex- 
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pose  yourself.  Look  out  you  don't  expose  the 
rest.'' 

Ase  said  something*  that  sounded"  like  profa- 
nity. He  was  not  getting  the  sympathy  he 
expected  from  the  boys. 

^^  Is  that  your  proof?"  cried  Nick.  ''I  can 
prove  everything  I  say.    Bring  on  your  facts!" 

But  Ase  had  nothing  ready.  He  could  not 
talh  lung  in  a  dispute  unless  he  could  make 
*'  'tother  fellow  "  afraid  of  him  ;  and  so  the 
altercation  ended. 

''Who  is  the  'sneak'  nowf^^  shouted  Nick, 
with  needless  sarcasm,  as  Ase,  grumbling,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  away  by  two  joking 
comp#iions. 

This  was  the  short  skirmish  that  I  spoke    of 

and  Ase  Newcomb  had  hated  Nick  Hardy 

ever  since. 

Other  causes  had,  however,  for  some  time 
before  this  been  slowly  creating  hostility  in 
the  narrow  mind  and  surly  spirit  of  the  selfish 
boy  against  his  poorer  but   smarter    school-fel- 
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low.  From  the  first  he  had  tried  to  lead  the 
few  snobs  who  countec^  worth  by  dollars  and 
sneered  secretly  at  Nick  for  his  plain  clothes 
and  working"  habits,  but  he  was  the  only  one 
of  them  who  never  seemed  to  know  how  to 
keep  this  piippyish  contempt  out  of  sight  ;  so 
that  after  a  while  the  fear  of  the  sharp  shots 
he  now  and  then  received,  provoked  from  Har- 
dy by  his  impertinence,  and  their  growing  re- 
spect for  the  laborer-student  who  could  fight 
his  own  battles  so  well  and  had  so  many 
likeable  qualities  besides,  disarmed  the  rest  of 
the  jeerers,  and  Ase  was  left  almost    alone. 

This  made  him  rather  more  careful  how  he 
tossed  his  nose,  but  the  hurt  of  soKie  of 
Nick's  "sharp  shots"  continued  raw,  and 
while  that,  doubtless,  helped  his  carefulness, 
it  strengthened  his  antipathy.  Certainly  the 
fact  that  he  was  mean  enough  to  deserve  it 
could  not  have  soothed  the  I'ttle  fop's  conceit 
much,  when  once  in  toilet  faultless  and  frag- 
rant,   and  dawdling  with  nice  horror  of   rough 
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honest  work,  he  saw  and  stopped  to  sniff  at 
Nick  busily  employed  at; a  wood-pile,  and  got 
from  him  the  exasperating  advice  to  "put  his 
squeamishness  into  his  conscience,  and  his 
smelling-bottles  into  his  bad  name.'' 

No  less  a  ground  of  dislike  to  a  mind  like 
Newcomb's  was  Hardy's  superiority  of  schol- 
arship  a    superiority    which    mortified    Ase 

all  the  more  as  it  had  been  acquired  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  over  all  the  advantage  of  his  own 
three  months'  start.  None  had  watched  with 
greater  gusto  than  he  Nick's  first  blunders 
over  Davies'  Elementary  Algebra,  or  enjoyed 
more  keenly  flourishing  through  on  the  black- 
board before  him  the  easy  binomial  equations 
which  to  Nick  were  still  a  mystery.  None 
had  made  more  fuss  than  Newcomb  because 
the  new  boy  was  put  into  his  class.  But 
when  half  the  term  passed  away,  and  he  had 
begun  to  take  his  turn  at  blundering,  not 
only  in  Algebra  but  in  Latin  and  everything 
else,  while    Nick    masterecl    binomials   and   po- 
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lynomials,  chemistry  and  composition,  declama- 
tions and  sum,  fiii,  esse  with  equal  readiness, 
he  chafed  with  envy  and  impatience,  and  pro- 
tested (inwardly)  that  a  fellow  who  worked 
for  his  board  had  no  right  to  be  a  better 
scholar  than  he. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  The 
two  boys  were  types  of  an  entirely  different 
blood,  breeding,  and  temper.  Ase  Newcomb 
was  of  the  jelly-fish  order,  while  Nick  Hardy 
was  full  of  fibre,  and  springy  as  a  white-oak 
sapling.  This  springiness  of  our  hero  of  the 
wood-saw  did  not  show  itself  more  plainly  in 
his  quick  acquirements  than  it  did  in  his 
quick  good-nature.  It  was  not  in  him  to  set- 
tle down  in  a  dislike,  and  brood  revenge,  and 
though  he  felt  a  real  manly  contempt  for 
Newcomb  he  could  not  hate  the  fellow  long 
enough,  after  his  insults,  to  make  it  an  object 
either  to  hate  him  or  assault  him.  Last 
night's  brush  was  sure  to  be  forgotten  this 
morning,  and  it  was  "IIow  are  you,  Ase,"  again 
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Ase,  on  the  contrary,  remembered  every- 
thing unpleasant,  and  though  the  sour  feeling 
in  him  did  not  always  prevent  him  from  as- 
sociating with  Nick  in  a  second-hand  fashion, 
(when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  else  who 
refused  to  associate  with  him)  still,  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  his  aversion  existed,  and  opera- 
ted in  the  same  old  way.  The  encounter  and 
defeat  in  the  affair  on  the  sidewalk  aggravated 
his  sullen  prejudice  into  malignity,  and  he  be- 
came Nick's  sworn  foe.  How  Nick  managed 
to  get  along  with  so  fearful  a  foe  remains 
to  be   seen. 

The  movement  of  the  boys  to  reimburse  him 
for  his  hard  work  in  behalf  of  justice  and  the 
honor  of  the  Academy,  only  added  heat  to  the 
fire  of  Newcomb's  wrath.  He  was  meditating 
condign  vengeance,  and  the  last  matter  came 
in  with  everything  else  he  could  remember  to 
give  more  "heft^'  and  fury  to  the  intended 
blow. 

He  knew  he  would  stand  no  chance  in  a  fair 
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duel.  Certainly  he  was  not  much  at  rough- 
and-tumble  fights.  But  there  was  a  way  for 
him  to  get  even  with  Hardy — and  get  the 
better  of  him — nay,  put  him  down  and  utterly 
extinguish  him.  He  would  come  out  upon 
him  with  a  broadside  of  poetry  !  He  could  do 
that — and  with  these  complacent  thoughts  he 
secretly  worked  out  his  plan. 

One  day  at  noon  the  "broad-side'^  came. 
Of  course  it  was  tremendous,  but  Ase  rather 
made  a  botch  of  getting  it  off.  Instead  of 
"  manning "  it  himself,  he  gave  it  to  Perly 
Eansom  for  Perly  Ransom  to  hand  to  Nick. 
Nick  received  the  ominous  paper  just  after  the 
students  had  returned  from  dinner,  and  were 
"roosting"  and  picking  their  teeth  preparatory 
to  playing  wicket.  A  glance  as  he  opened  it 
satisfied  him  of  the  quality,  the  object,  and 
the  authorship  of  its  contents. 

"  Hillo,  fellows!"  he  soon  cried  out, 
(greatly  to  .the  surprise  and  chagrin  of'  Ase 
who  had  expected  to  see  him    wilt    down   and 
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keep  as  still  as  possible)  ^'Here^s  something 
that  wasn't  '  born  to  blush  unseen/  ''  and  he 
began  to  read  aloud  from  the  paper  : 

*' There  was  a  little  dog  in  Oswego, 
And  wherever  his  nose  went  would  he  go  ; 
The  east  wind  blew  and  he  smelt  a  bone. 
And  ran  clear  to  Fenwick  all  alone. 
This  delicate  pup  of  Oswego,  etc.,  etc.  '* 

The  young  auditory  on  the  fence  and  side- 
walk began  to  prick  up  their  ears,  but  Ase 
instead  of  chuckling  to  see  how  interested 
they  were,  turned  pale  with  rage.  A  few  of 
his  friends  to  whom  he  had  read  his  "  poem," 
looked  a  little  astonished  too.  But  they  saw 
that  fun  was  going  to  come  out  of  it  any 
way,  and  evidently  they  did  not  much  care 
which  way.  Nick  was  altering  the  lines  to 
suit  himself.  He  went  on,  pretending  to  be  a 
good  deal  bothered  by  the  bad  writing. 

"The  Prof,  he  saw  him  smelling  round. 
Wagging  hia  soft  tail  up  and  down  ; 
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Said  he,  'what  lady  out  of  town, 
Hast  lost  her  poodle 


Here  Nick  thought  he  saw  somebody  partly 
behind  him,  making  a  pass  to  snatch  the 
paper  from  his  hand,  and  shifted  his  position 
quickly  to  be  out  of  the  snatcher's  reach. 
The  excited  author  of  the  verses  which  were 
getting  such  bad  handling,  had  winked  and 
motioned  frantically  to  one  of  his  friends  to 
seize  the  paper,  and  one  of  them  actually  tried 
to  do  so,  and  failed.  The  poem  seemed  to  be 
doomed,  and  the  poet  was  desperate. 

'' Pshaw  1  Let  him  read.  He'll  run  out 
pretty  soon,"  said  one  of  his  comforters. 

"0,  wait  and  take  your  chances  now,  New- 
comb,''  muttered  another,  as  Newcomb  began 
to  work  his  way  nervously  to  the  rear  of 
Nick. 

"  Might  'a  known  better  than  to  give  it  to 
him,  then.  Of  course  he'll  make  what  he  likes 
of  it,  and  then  burn  it  up,"  muttered  another, 
which  .made  the  fidgety  author  fidget  more. 
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In  the  mean  time  Nick  continued  his  read- 
ing; 

*'  Tliis  powerful  pup  was  born  to  grace. 
One  glorious  and  unrivalled  place  ; 
And  so  his  master  named  him    *Ase' — 
(  'Twixt  Ase  that  here  can  whine  and  caper 
And   ace    that's  just  a  spot  on  paper. 
For  choice  I  wouldn't  give  a  skipper) — 
He  runs  on  tick  till  tradesmen  grin. 
And  hint  'old  combs  don't  rake  so  clean,' 
But  stare  to  hear  his  bark  rebuke  'em — '* 
Bow-wow  !  my  other  name  is  New-comb  !" 

Here  a  permanent  hiatus  occurred  in  Nick's 
rendering  of  the  poem.  Ase,  furious  with  an- 
ger and  mortification,  had  continued  to  creep 
quite  near,  and  making  a  great  lunge  from 
behind,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  paper.  The 
bo3^s  were  highly  tickled  at  Hardy's  saucy 
translations,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  more  of  them,  but  they  took  no  sides, 
and    now    when     Newcomb,     the     real     poet, 
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paraded  himself  in  a  great  fluster  to  read  the 
real  lines,  they  gave  him  their  ears  very 
politely. 

"  There  was  an  upstart  of  old  Windham. 

Thought  he  could  conquer  a  kingdom 

With  an  old  wood-saw  in  his  hand 
He  rode  a  saw-horse  swift  and  grand. 
To  boss  the  boys  of  Fenwick. 

The  Prof,  he  saw  him  swelling  round 

Bobbing  his  saw-tail  up   and  down; 

Said  he  '  what  hero  of  renown 

Has  come  to  do  us  up  so  brown. 

At  this  old  Temple  of  knowledge  ?    Whew  ! 

I  guess  he'll  saw  his  way  right  through. 

And  be  the  school  and  teacher  too?'" 

«  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

This  powerful  knight  of  chip  and  stick. 
Was  born  the'  whole  big  world  to  lick. 
And   so  his  mother  named  him  *  Nick.* 
(Cousin  who  says   he  is   or  aint 
T'    Old  Harry,   or    to   'tother  saint?) 
Who  gets  his  learning,  clothes,  and  hash. 
And .  never  has  to  pay  the  cash. 
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But  mounted  on  his  wooden  pony 
Shakes  his  right  arm  and  fist  so  bony. 
And  waves  his  saw  in  such  a  way. 
That  all  the  folks  in  Fenwick  say,  * 

*  Room  for  the  chap  in  leather  pants  ! 

So    honest give  him  what  he  -Wants  ?  * 

He  settles  his  debts  afore  they're  due 

And  several  other  fellows'  too 

Then  brags  it  on  his  'tother  name 

*How's  that  for  Eardy  ?    Ain't  I  game?'  '» 

And  so  on  to  the  end and  wretched  stuff 

it  was,  most  of  it,  as   you   will   believe    from 

this    specimen only    it    grew    worse    and 

worse  toward  the  middle  of  it.  A  few  lines 
were  profane,  a  great  many  were  coarse  and 
vulgar,  and  all  were  doggerel.  But  the 
ugliest  thing  about  the  verses  was  the  gross 
injustice  of  them.  In  order  to  lampoon  Nick 
for  the  ridicule  of  the  school,  Ase  had  been 
able  to  find  no  better  points  to  play  upon 
than  his  poverty,  his  dress,  the  kind  of  work 
he  did,  and  his  honorable  act  in  paying  Aunt 
Prissy  King  for  the  stolen  cherries  ! 
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No  one  in  the  crowd  of  boys  was  quite 
chivalrous  enough  to  stand  champion  for  Nick 
after  Newcomb  had  made  his  ryhming  on- 
slaught.  Only  Bob  Garland  in  mockery  pro- 
prosed  three  cheers  "  for  the  new  poet  among 
us.'^  There  was  some  excitement;  however, 
and  all  looked  at  Nick  to  see  ''  how  he  took 
it;'^  but  Nick  did  not  appear  very  badly  hurt. 
An  impression  seemed  to  prevail  among  the 
boys  that  Ase  had  overshot  himself,  and 
would  get  badly  punished  for  his  temerity  in 
attacking  Hardy  in  verse. 

"  Didn't  you  know  Hardy  was  a  poet  ?  '* 
said  Orlando  Beach  to  Ase,  when  the  side- 
walk meeting  broke  up  and  adjourned  to  the 
playground. 

"  No,  nor  you  either/'  said  Ase,  very 
curtly. 

''  Why,  don't  you  remember  his  poem  on 
the.."  Battle  of  Thermopylae?"  put  in  Nate 
Ellis,  quoting  at  the  moment  a  few  lines  to 
freshen  his  reference. 
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"  As  from  the  sky  the  eagle  swoops. 
So  down  on  Persia's  gaudy  troops. 
With  hideous  shout  and  deafening  roar. 
The  rustic  bands  of  Sparta  pour,  etc. " 

"  Pish  I ''  said  Ase,  ''That  is  none  of 
Hardy^s  poetry.'' 

There  was  a  laugh  from  two  or  three  of  the 
boys  at  this.  (Ase  had  always  foolishly  insis- 
ted that  Hardy  "  stole  all  the  poetry  he 
wrote.") 

'"As  from  the  sky  the  eagle  swoops ' ''  re- 
peated Oliver  Wales.  "  That's  the  way  Nick's 
going  to  come  down  on  you,  Ase,  bye  and 
bye." 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it,"  said  Ase,  with 
a  sneer ;  and  at  this  point  a  lively  game  of 
wicket  commenced,  which  quite  drove  poetry 
off  the  ground. 

Imagine  the  stir  and  amusement  amon^  the 
students,  and  the  consternation  of  Ase  New- 
combe,    when    that   same     afternoon,   just    as 
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".^ roosting  "-time  came  again  to  settle  their 
supper,  Nick  produced  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  began  to  read  before   the    crowd — 

*'  'Twill  never  pay  to  stop  and  fight 
The  flies  that  on  your  fingers  light. 
Or  all  the  curs  that  bark  their  spite 
Behind  your  heels unless  they  bits. 

So  when  some  noisy  coxcomb  small. 
Crosses  your  walk,  in  street,  or   hall. 
Or  pokes  your  shadow  on  the  wall, 
*Tis  loss  of  time  to  kick  the  plague. 
Unless  he  trips  your  better  leg. 
Or  tweaks  your  nose,  or  treads  your  toea. 
Or  muds  your  character  and  clothes. 
TnEN  safety  warns  you  if  you  can. 
To  boot  him  like a  gentleman. 

My  coxcomb,  buncombe  Newcomb   flies 

His  libels  in  my  face  and  eyes  ; 

And  since  (though  praise  he  much  forgets). 

He  says  I'm  good  to  pay  my  debts, 

I'll   own  his  late  poetic  trick. 

And  recognize  him  with  a  kick.** 

Then  followed  the  ''kick/'    or   rather   a   80- 
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ries  of  kicks — and  some  of  them  made  the 
young  gentleman  from  Oswego  wince.  It  was 
doggerel  for  doggerel,  but  Nick  was  the 
abused  party,  and  had  both  spirit  and  matter 
in  his  remarks. 

He  took  up  the  mean  slurs  cast  at  his 
poverty,  his  principles,  his  person,  and  his 
peculiarities,  and  answered  them  with  quite  as 
much  truth  as  poetry.  Newcomb's  strutting 
consequence  and  patronizing  bluster  were  dis- 
posed of  summarily. 

**  When  blazing  on  my  rustic  sight. 
He  tries  my  envy  to  excite. 
And  airing  all  his  rank  array, 

*  See  here  your  pattern  ! '    seems  to  say. 
Too  poor  to  be  a  rogue  or  dunce, 

*  Have  me  excused,'  I  beg  at  once  ; 

*  Though  of  gentility   the  prime. 
One  fool's  enough,  sir,  at  a  time.'  " 

Nor  did  the  lines  lack  sting  where  the 
young  rhymer  retorted  his  assailant^s  cheap 
sarcasms. 
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**  Why  should  he  not  my  head  despise. 

Which  on  what  he  forgets  grows   wise. 

Why  should  he  not  my  muscle  hate. 

When  he  so  lately  felt  its  weight  ? 

Whj   not  poverty  that  works 

To  pay  the  bills  his  honor  shirks  ? 

Why  not  my  dress  which  he  complains 

Looks  leather  to  his  leathery  brains  ? 

Nay,  let  the  fop    my  tools  upbraid. 

Who  scorns  to  learn  an  honest  trade. 

My  wooden  horse  I   can  afford. 

That  helps  me  saw  my  daily  board. 

Better  than  he  the  pony  sneak, 

He  bought  to  help  him  through  his  Greek." 

This  last  cut  was  a  fair  one,  and  made  a 
sensation,  for  Ase  had  just  procured  (secretly, 
as  he  thought)  a  key  to  his  Greek  Reader, 
with  which  to  ''pony''  out  his  lessons. 

But  the  only  passage  in  which  Nick  really 
"  let  out "  upon  his  ungenerous  antagonist 
with  extra  severity,  was  after  alluding  to  the 
ill  grace  and  bad  taste  shown  by  Newcomb, 
in  throwing  things  at    other    people    when    he 
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lived    in    a    glass    house    himself.     None   who 
witnessed  the  ''kick'^  administered  by    Hardy 
at  this  point,  could  ever  again    consider   New-. 
comb's    excessive    fondness    for    perfumery   an 
evidence  of  his  good  taste. 

**  But  stay — forsooth  what  taste  can  dwell. 

In  one  who's  wholly  made  of  smell  ? 

And  here  this  odorous  Newcomb  beats 

The  world  in  witchcraft  of  the  sweets. 

By  the  old  Arab  recipes. 

They  make  an  houri  with  one  piece 

Of  musk,  and  one  of  ambergris. 

But  now,  to  make  a  Newcomb,  goes 

A  piece  of   every  drug  that  grows — 

And  everything  but  common    scents 

Afflicts  us  as  the  consequence,"  etc.,  etc. 

Hardy  finished  his  satire  amid  considerable 
laughter  and  excitement,  and  four  or  five 
boys  made  a  sudden  grab  at  his  manuscript 
as  soon  as  he  stopped ;  but  he  had  a  match 
ready  in  his  fingers,  and  jumping  nimbly  away, 
he  touched  fire  to  the  paper,  setting  it  in- 
Btantly  in  a   blaze. 
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'*  Well,  nobody  can  say  but  Hardy  held 
his  own  on  that,^^  said  several  of  the  more 
thoughtful  fellows  to  one  another.  As  to  the 
result  of  the  poetic  contest,  the  sentiment 
seemed  pretty  general  that  Nick  had  ''just 
killed  Newcomb  dead.'^ 

A  few  priggish  youngsters  made  a  little 
show  of  resenting  Nick's  chastisement  of  a  high 
caste  boy  who  belonged  to  ''  their  set,''  but 
they  could  do  nothing  for  Ase,  because  the 
popular  resentment  now  ran  the  other  way. 
None  so  heartily  indorsed  the  "  heroic  treat- 
ment "  of  the  selfish  and  conceited  Newcomb, 
by  Hardy's  slashing  pen,  as  did  Garland,  Rand- 
let,  Melzar,  and  Hickey,  of  cherry  stealing 
memory.  It  was  all  owing  to  Nick,  they  said, 
that  they  got  home  that  night  instead  of  get- 
ting caught — and  if  Ase  had  any  man  in  him, 
he'd  have  to  say  the  same.  It  was  mean  in 
him  to  come  down  on  Hardy,  and  they  were 
glad  he'd  got  it  back  double. 

As   for    poor    Ase    he   felt  that  his  batteries 
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were  now  completely  silenced.  His  guns  and 
his  ammunition  were  all  taken — his  very  ground 
had  been  fought  from  under  him.  That  even- 
ing just  before  study  hours,  Nate  Ellis  poked 
his  head  into  his  door  with  the  cruel  question, 
'*  Ase,  where  do  you  suppose  Hardy  stole 
that  poetry  ?  '^  Nate  had  to  go  away  very 
quick,  for  Newcomb  just  then  hurled  a  boot 
in  his  direction. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  discomfited  wight 
went  about  surly  and  taciturn,  hardly  speaking 
a  word  to  any  one,  till  at  length  he  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  wrote  Nick  a  note  of- 
fering to  stop  hostilities  and  let  by-gones 
be. 

And  thus  ended  the  battle  in  rhyme. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

IN    WHICH    NICK    GETS    DISCIPLINED. 

T  >EFORE  our  hero  had  been  five  months  an 
inmate  of  Fenwick  Academy,  he  had  not 
only  "  made  his  mark''  high  for  talent  and 
scholarship,  but  he  had  conquered  the  respect 
of  his  unfriendliest  school-mates.  The  few 
young  aristocrats  refused  to  own  him  a  good 
fellow  until  they  found  that  there  was  no  use 
in  denying  it  any  longer,  and  then  they 
*' came  down"  to  cordial  terms  with  a  grace 
which  of  course  gratified  Nick,  but  at  the 
same  time  secretly  amused  him.  Even  Ase 
Newcomb,  whom  he  had  so  badly  punished, 
managed  to  endure  him  very  comfortably  after 
their  battle  of  the  rhymes,  and  the  armistice 
which     virtually     closed      hostilities     between 
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them.  This  was  in  some  degree  owing  to 
policy  on  Newcomb's  part,  (for  weak  people 
soon  learn  to  "  cotton '^  to  those  whom  they 
find  they  cannot  afford  to  insult)  and  partly 
to  NicVs  acknowledged  merits  and  genial 
temper,  either  of  which  causes  was  sufficient 
to  disarm  in  time  any  ordinary  envy  and 
dislike. 

All  this  was  so  much  the  greater  victory  as 
it  had  been  gained  without  a  single  conces- 
sion to  foolish  prejudice,  or  a  single  comprom- 
ise of  principle,  or  the  sacrifice  of  any  of 
his  habits  of  humble  industry.  He  learned  his 
own  lessons  honestly,  and  learned  them  well ; 
he  continued  to  ply  his  old  wood-saw  at  the 
neighboring  farmers'  wood  piles,  varying  the 
exercise  occasionally  with  a  job  in  the  hay- 
field,  or  a  turn  at  gardening  ;  and  he  held 
fast  to  his  resolution  not  to  engage  in  any 
more  midnight  "larks."  With  the  Faculty 
Nick  stood  well,  though  he  took  apparently  so 
little  pains  to  do  so,  and  always   carried    such 
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a  blunt,  off-hand  manner  with  him,  that  he 
escaped  the  unpleasant  distinction  of  "pet  of 
the  Faculty."  He  meant  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  school,  (though,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  remark  by  and  by,  to  do  that  was  no 
common  task  for  an  impulsive,  wide-awake 
youth)  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  since 
the  ridiculous  affair  between  him  and  his 
chum,  Bob  Garland,  his  teachers  had  not  found 
cause  to  deal  with  him  at  all  in  the  way  of 
correction.  He  was  not  destined,  however, 
to  pass  his  student  life  at  Fenwick  without 
some  slight  collisions  with  authority,  nor  to 
miss  wholly  the  taste  of  penal  Academy  dis- 
cipline. 

How  far  such  experience  was  due  to  his 
own  fault  you  will  soon  see. 

One  day  early  in  the  Fall  term,  a  bit  of 
fun  occurred  in  the  Algebra  class  to  which 
Nick  belonged,  and  he  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  somewhat  involved  in  it.  I  must  first  ex- 
plain  that   Mr.    Manfred,  vrho    conducted   the 

f 
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recitations  in  this  branch  of  study,  was  a  ner- 
vous man,  quick  to  notice  any  small  distur- 
bance, and  unlike  Prof.  Clamps,  quick  to 
speak  of  it.  He  heard  most  of  his  classes  in 
tho  chapel,  which  was  occupied  too,  as  it 
happened,  by  the  day-scholars  during  study 
hours,  and  by  a  few  of  the  boarding-scholars 
who  were  not  advanced  beyond  the  common 
English  branches,  and  the  duty  of  keeping 
these  boys  in  order  while  attending  to  his 
classes  had  somehow  forced  Mr.  Manfred  into 
the  habit  of  mixing  names  and  directions 
when  he  spoke,  so  that  his  pupils  not  unfre- 
quently  had  to  smile  at  the  drollery  of  his 
phrases. 

From  the  fact  that  he  always  seemed  most 
nervous,  and  always  had  the  most  to  say  to 
the  chapel  scholars  during  the  recitation  in 
Algebra,  the  class  were  (some  of  them)  sarcas- 
tic enough  to  infer  that  he  knew  the  least 
about  this  study,  and  found  it  very  handy 
when  he  was  puzzled  on  any  point  in  the  les- 
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son,  to  see  somebody  out  of  order  on  the  back 
seats. 

But  aside  from  all  such  gratuitous  criticism, 
certainly  many  of  the  good  man's  mathemati- 
cal explanations  would  have  looked  oddly  in 
print. 

"Change  the    signs     of   the     polynomial    to 

be  subtracted Dunbar,  less  noise    with    the 

lips or  conceive  them  to    be    changed,    and 

then White,  you  will  remain  in.  during  re- 
cess.'^    "The    coefficients   are    misplaced  ;  36a 

should  be Turner,  on  your  own  book  if  you 

please;''     "That  2602/,  minus   80,  divided    by 

d  is  what  he  gained,  and  260y  plus  45    is 

McDonald,  out  of  position  again  ;  "  "Do  it 
by  cancellation.     Three  b  divided  by  x  plus  a 

into  c  will    cancel Henry   Parsons  !  "  (with 

five  or  six  smart  taps  with  his  knuckles  on 
the    table.  )    "  Expand    the    equation  and   you 

have Talbot  I  "     "Your   shortest  process  is 

to     eliminate Smith  I  "      "  It   verifies.      x 

minus  y   equals Hickey  I" 
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And  on  certain  days  when  Mr.  Manfred 
was  unusually  excitable  this  comical  way  of 
calling  out  a  name  in  the  middle  of  an  algebraic 
formula,  would  come  to  the  notice  of  the  class 
so  often  as  to  quite  upset  their  gravity. 

The  particular  occasion  of  which  I  intended 
to  speak,  was  a  more  than  commonly  trying 
one  owing  to  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
recitations,  and  the  nervous  teacher  could  not 
sit  still.  At  one  point  in  the  course  of  the 
exercises  he  sprang  up,  exasperated  at  the 
provoking  dulness  of  a  student  at  work  on  a 
problem,  and  stepped  hastily  to  the  black- 
board. What  was  his  astonishment  when  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned  to  the  class,  sev- 
eral of  the  members  broke  into  an  audible 
laugh.  To  look  suddenly  round  and  meet 
the  eyes  of  his  offending  pupils  directed  to- 
wards himself,  and  at  the  same  instant  to  see 
all  the  chapel  scholars  peering  the  same  way 
and  showing  signs  of  speedily  joining   in   the 
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merriment,     was    not    exactly     calculated     to 
soothe  Mr.  Manfred's  irritated  spirit. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Hardy,''  said 
he  in  a  sharp  tone,  singling  out  Hardy  be- 
cause that  young  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
rather  more  shaken  up  with  fun  than  any  of 
of  the  others. 

"  Ch — ch — chalk-marks,  sir  "  responded  Nick, 
trying  hard  to  suppress  his  mirth. 

"  What  chalk-marks?  "  sternly  demanded  Mr. 
Manfred.  Nick  did  not  reply  with  his  usual 
promptness,  but  coughed  and  blew  his  nose 
industriously,  for  just  then  Mr.  Manfred's 
quick  wheel-about  to  the  blackboard  in  search 
of  the  possible  *'  chalk-marks,''  made  it  neces- 
sary to  pocket-handkerchief  a  fresh  laugh. 
The  several  half-stifled  snickers  that  "  went 
off"  in  various  parts  of  the  chapel  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  turned  himself  to  the  black- ^ 
board,  now  vaguely  suggested  to  Mr.  Man- 
fred's mind  that  the  fun  was  somehow  connec- 
ted with  his  motion  or  position,  and  happening 
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at  the  same  instant  to  glance  at  his  chair,  he 
saw    the    whole    iniquity.     The    chair    was  an 

arm-chair,    g-ood-sized    and    comfortable and 

right  in  the  middle  of  the  smooth  curved 
back  where  the  sitter's  body  fitted  in  most 
nicely,  some  wag  had  chalked  certain  signs, 
in  an  inverted  fashion  so  as  to  read  when 
turned  over 

''  X — ?/=Hickey  !  " 

Failing  to  see  this  roguish  inscription  when 
he  came  in,  Mr.  Manfred  had  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  and  printed  the  whole  ridiculous 
formula  plainly  and  squarely  on  the  back  of 
his  coat, 

''  X — ?/=Hickey  !  '' 

Now  of  all  the  worthy  tutor's  accidental 
jumbles  of  words  while  trying  to  attend  to 
two  things  at  once  none  had  ever  afforded  the 
Algebra  boys  quite  so  much  sport  as  this. 
The  name  of  Master  Jim  Hickey  coupled  with 
anyfhing  was  sufficient  to  give  a  comical 
turn    to    it.      Jim    was    (if    the    FeDWFjJiT.   fel- 
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lows  will  pardon  the  odd  expression  and  think 
it  no  reflection  on  their  moral  sentiment)  the 
favorite  scape-grace  of  the  school,  and  though 
a  low  form  boy — as  the  English  say — and 
obliged  accordingly  to  study  in  the  chapel 
w^ith  the  day-scholars,  yet  on  the  play-ground 
and  in  every  harum-scarum  adventure  set 
afoot  by  night  or  day  he  ran  neck-and-neck 
with  the  smartest  of  the  boarders,  and  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  absurd  popularity  among  them.  No- 
toriously careless  and  inaccurate  in  his  studies, 
and  an  incarnate  protest  against  sobriety  in 
every  form,  Jim  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
character  to  stand  for  a  burlesque  on  the 
'^  exact '^  sciences,  and  when  Mr.  Manfred  by 
one  of  his  random  interjections  happened  to 
shoot  his  name  into  a  mathematical  equation 
the  boys  of  the  algebra  class  voted  the  joke 
ioo  good  to  be  lost.  So  the  ''  tutor's  bull '' 
lad  become  a  stock  by-word,  till  now,  "x 
ramus  y  equals  Hickey "  passed  for  a  witti- 
cu:m    everywhere    with  the  initiated,  and    did 
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duty  on  almost  all  occasions.  That  Jim  knew 
nothing  about  algebra  suited  them  quite  as  well 
— and  Jim  too— and  the  fact  that  the  formula 
could  be  made  to  mean  pretty  much  anything 
they  liked  gave  the  jest  as  many  lives  as  there 
are  leaves  on  a  tree.  "  Found  you  out  now, 
Hickey/'  quoth  the  fellows.  "Manfred  has  ci- 
phered you — — can't  come  the  unknown  quan- 
tity on  us  any  more,  with  all  your  tricks. '', 
Or  "  Well  Hickey,  always  thought  you  were 
about  X,  now  we  know  just  how  much  you 
lack  of  it."  Or,  "  What  makes  Hickey 
always  go  it  blind  ?  Because  he's  always  mi- 
nus '  why.'  "  Or,  playing  on  the  supposed 
value  of  the  letters,  "  if  Hickey  is  x — y 
what  will  he  do  when  x  equals  a  city  ? " 
"  Given  a;=80  ;  required  Hickey 's  age  ?  ^' 
''Let  X  be  pity,  and  have  the  small-pox; 
what  will  happen  to  Hickey  when  he  catches 
it?  "  etc.,  etc. 

It    was   mainly    by   way  of  ringing    another 
change  on  this  algebraic    hocus-pocus  that  the 
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bold  experiment  was  tried  of  writing  it  on  the 
back  of  Mr.  Manfred's  chair ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  when  the  mystic  letters  appear- 
ed, successfully  transferred  to  that  g-entleman^s 
coat,  they  assumed  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  class  which  had  never  been  attached  to 
them  before.  To  our  friend  Nick  at  least  they 
threatened  to  prove  more  important  than  agree- 
able. The  irritated  tutor  of  course  recognized 
his  own  expression  in  the  caricature,  and 
swelled  with  wrath  at  the  audacity  that  had 
presumed  to  fix  it  upon  his  person  in  the 
chapel. 

*'  Who  wrote  this  ?  '^  he  thundered,  pointing 
to  the  chair  and  endeavoring  at  the  same 
time  to  rub  the  chalk-marks  from  his  back 
with  his    handkerchief. 

*'  Did  you   make  these  letters,  Hardy  ? '' 

"  No  sir,"  replied  Nick,  roundly. 

"Do  you  know  who  didP^'  pursued  Mr. 
Manfred,  seeming  determined  to  believe  that 
Nick  had  a  hand  in  the  prank  somehow.     Nick 
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colored  a  little,  but  his  countenance  did  not 
fall,  and  the  excited  tutor  interpreted  his  look 
as  one  of  defiance. 

''Answer  me!''  he  ordered  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  ''Do  you  know  who  did  this ? "  still 
pointing  to  the  chair. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Nick. 

"Then  tell   me,"  said  Mr.  Manfred. 

''I  can't,  sir,"  said  Nick. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  refuse  to  obey  orders  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Manfred,  angrily. 

"  No  sir,  but  I  can't  tell  on  anybody  else," 
said  Nick.  ''If  I  had  done  the  writing  myself 
I  should  have  said  so." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Manfred,  "you  are  a 
party  to  the  offence  then,  and  will  take  the 
consequences,"  and  with  that  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  seeing  that  the  recitation  hour  was 
nearly  out,  abruptly  dismissed  all  the  members 
of  the  class  except  Hardy.  Possibly,  had  the 
more  practiced  eye  of  the  Principal  been  pres- 
ent just  now  it  would   have   noticed,  what  hia 
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somewhat  heated  and  hasty  assistant  did  not 
notice,  the  peculiar  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
boy  who  had  missed  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
show  himself  manly.  Ed.  Botsford,  the  real 
rogue  who  had  chalked  the  letters  on  the 
chair,  had  sat  silent  while  Nick  was  being 
pumped  by  Mr.  Manfred,  lacking  the  courage 
to  declare  himself  and  shield  his^  friend.  As 
he  passed  out  of  the  chapel  his  half-sheepish 
sidelong  glance  betrayed  his  shame  for  not 
taking  the  cue  Nick  had  given  him,  'If  /  had 
done  the  writing  /  should  have  said  so.' 

When  the  next  bell  rung  Mr.  Manfred  sent 
for  Prof.  Clamps,  the  Principal,  and  showing 
him  the  partially  erased  chalk-marks  on  the 
chair,  told  him  the  story  of  the  "insolent'' 
joke,  and  pointed  to  Hardy  as  the  boy  who 
knew  more  than  he  ought  to  about  it,  but 
"contumaciously"  refused  to  tell  what  he  knew. 
The  Principal  made  a  few  inquiries  in  his  steady, 
cool  way,  and  then  after  considering  a  min- 
ute "  adjourned  the  case''  till  evening  prayers. 
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At  the  close  of  that  exercise  he  called  for 
Nick,  and  had  a  long,  serious  talk  with  him, 
but  he  came  no  nearer  finding  out  who  marked 
the  chair  than  Mr.  Manfred  had  done.  No 
representations  of  the  greatness  of  his  misde- 
meanor in  refusing  his  evidence,  or,  of  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  Faculty  to  demand  it, 
could  shake  JSardy's  resolute  silence.  No  hint 
of  severe  consequences  for  resisting  the  will 
of  his  teachers,  no  reasonings  or  explanations 
upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of  carrying 
out  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  "maintaining 
the  dignity  of  authority,"  no  attempt  to  prove 
to  him  his  folly  in  making  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  shield  the  real  culprit,  availed  anything  to 
weaken  Nick's  determination  not  to  reveal 
Botsford's  name. 

Finally  the  Principal  dismissed  him,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  if  he  chose  to  tell  la 
the  morning  (after  reflecting  on  the  matter 
over  night)  what  he  knew  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the   insult   to    Mr.    Manfred,    he   would  be 
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excused;  but  that  otherwise  he  would  be  con- 
sidered insubordinate  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  morning  Nick  persisted  as  stubbornly 
as  ever  in  keeping  his  secret,  and  as  a  first 
punishment  he  was  made  to  move  his  books 
to  the  chapel  and  study  with  the  day-scholars. 
Suspension  from  all  the  privileges  of  the 
school  was  threatened  him  as  the  penalty  of 
continued  refusal  to  answer  the  Faculty's 
question,  and  expulsion  if  he  finally  remained 
obstinate. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  other  students 
were  examined,  but  either  none  saw  Ed.  Bots- 
ford  make  the  chalk-marks  upon  the  chair,  or 
none  were  found  honest  enough  to  own  that 
they  did.  So  that  Nick  seemed  to  be  the 
only  witness.  The  situation  was  beginning  to 
be  a  serious  one  for  him,  and  as  the  day  wore' 
on,  and  he'  sat  in  disgrace  in  the  chapel,  he 
wondered  if    he  really  would   be   expelled   for 
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not  exposing  a  classmate  who  had  merely  done 
a  bit  of  waggery. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  was  surprised 
when  the  Algebra  class  met  again,  by  a  gen- 
eral speech  from  Mr.  Manfred  on  the  impro- 
priety and  peril  of  playing  tricks  on  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  an  order  to  take  his  books  back 
to    his  room  at  the  close  of  recitation. 

Ed.  Botsford,  overcome  by  his  compunctions, 
had  at  last  turned  evidence  against  himself, 
and  now  that  the  real  offender  was  found,  there 
was  no  further  need  of  punishing  anybody  else. 
Thus,  what  threatened  to  be  a  sad  affair  for 
Nick,  proved  little  more  than  a  scare  after  all. 
The  Principal  and  his  assistant  doubtless  con- 
cluded that  Nick's  punctuality  and  excellent 
scholarship,  and  his  almost  uniform  good  ex- 
ample in  the  school  would  excuse  his. one  in- 
stance of  "contempt  of  court/'  .With  the 
boys,  as  might  be  expected,  Nick's  spunky 
secretiveness  exalted  him  into  quite  a  hero 
for   the   time  ;  and  they  would  doubtless  have^ 
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gone  on  congratulating  him  for  his  '' victory 
over  the  Faculty '^  had  not  Prof.  Clamps  on 
the  following  morning  taken  up  the  matter  at 
chapel  prayers,  and  made  it  the  subject  of 
some  wise  and  good-natured  remarks,  which 
enlightened  them  considerably.  The  obligation 
(he  told  them). of  a  person  who  was  knowing 
to  an  unlawful  act,  required  that  person  to  tell 
what  he  knew,  and  so  support  the  laws  by 
helping  bring  the  transgressor  to  justice. 
Failure  to  obey  that  obligation  would  defeat 
the  laws  and  destroy  the  public  safety.  The 
sly  affront  to  a  teacher  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  marked  chair,  he  said,  was  an  unlawful 
and  disorderly  act  (whatever  they  might  think 
of  the  humor  or  drollery  of  it)  and  to  allow 
it  to  pass  undetected,  and  its  author  unpun- 
ished, would  have  encouraged  more  of  the 
same  kind  and  defeated  the  good  purpose  of 
the  school  by  bringing  its  government  into 
contempt.  One  scholar  refusing  to  assist  in 
correcting  a  wrong  would     in   this  way  injure 
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not  only  the  teachers,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bcholars.  Withholding  testimony  which  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  good  order  of  the 
school  was  a  grave  offence,  he  said,  and  he 
should  always  treat  it  as  such. 

Nick  listened  to  all  this  very  attentively  and 
when  he  had  heard  the  whole  he  did  not  feel 
quite  so  much  like  a  hero.  At  least  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  though  tale-bearing  was 
mean,  yet  in  a  question  of  concealing  or  tell- 
ing the  truth,  circumstances  alter  cases  very 
much. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  once- 
in-fun-twice-in-earnest  Academy  boy,  never  de- 
served discipline  again,  but  besides  the  exam- 
ple just  narrated,  the  nearest  that  he  came  to 
being  punished  was  when  he  stepped  over  the 
line  known  among  the  irreverent  students  as 
"  '  Old  Gig-lamps'  equinoctial. '^  This  line  was 
the  cause  of  many  arrests  and  arraignments, 
and  must  have  been  not  oiily  a  great  eyesore 
to  the  boys,  but  a  source  of  infinite   trouble  to 
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the  Faculty.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  cer* 
tain  moral  dangers  in  the  neighborhood,  Prof. 
Clamps  had  seen  fit  to  restrict  the  liberty  of 
his  pupils'  movements  a  little  in  one  direction, 
and  forbade  their  going  "down  streef  with- 
out permission,  beyond  a  boundary  drawn  across 
from  the  steps  of  the  old  meeting-house  to  a  large 
t)Vitton-wood  tree  and  so  each  way  ad  infinilitm. 
Thf?f  regulation  (and  perhaps  the  prohibition, 
already  mentioned,  against  visiting  the  village) 
may  appear  to  you  to  have  been  mere  nice 
than  wise,  and  in  fact,  there  were  those  even 
among  the  patrons  of  the  school  who  called  it 
so,  and  besides,  criticised  the  Principal  as 
*'  Great  in  little  things/'  Sundry  other  strin- 
gent rules,  or  "blue  laws"  as  the  boys  named 
them,  incorporated  by  the  Principal  into  the 
Academy  code,  seemed  to  justi^  the  aptness 
of  the  criticism — such  as  denying  the  students 
of  the  male  and  female  departments  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  to  each  other  (not  only  in 
Commons  Hall,  where  the  thing  was  of  course 
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impossible,  as  the  young  gentleman  and 
young  ladies  had  separate  tables,  and  students 
of  neither  sex  were  allowed  to  talk  even 
among  iJiemselces,  but)  even  on  holiday  after- 
noons when  they  happened  to  pass  each  other. 
And  so  with  the  laws  requiring  the  pupil^s  t0 
buy  all  their  text  books  of  the  stewarj^'jMak- 
ing  it  an  offence  to  call  for  a  second  cup  oT 
coffee,'^f>r  a  third  biscuit,  and  enjoining  upon 
every  member  of  the  school  to  be  "  in  bed  and 
asleep  by  ten  o'clock." 

The  wording  of  this  last  rule,  (which  was 
perhaps  only  a  slip  of  Prof.  Clamps^  tongue 
on  some  single  occasion,)  continued  long  to  be 
matter  for  merriment  among  the  students — and 
the  outsiders  too.  To  put  ''in  bed  and 
asleep  "  a  hundred  or  more  young  people  reg- 
ularly every  night  at  about  such  a  minute,  by 
law,  was  considered  the  latest  curiosity  of 
mesmerism. 

'*  '  Old  Gig-lamps'  equinoctial  "  was,  howev- 
er, the  banner   bug-bear    of   the    Fenwick    de- 
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crees — while  it  lasted  (and  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  last  long).  Hardly  a  day 
passed  but  some  one  broke  it  and  got  himself, 
as  the  phrase  was,  "  capsized  in  crossing  the 
line.^^  It  was  a  wonder  that  Nick  Ilardy  did 
not  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  caught  among 
the  transgressors  but  once.  And  in  that  in- 
stance he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from 
the  penalties  made  and  provided,  by  showing 
that  he  ran  over  the  unlucky  limit  while  chas- 
ing a  tremendous  "  fly  '^  during  a  base  ball 
game.  He  was  anxious  to  catch  his  innings, 
and  "  didn't  think "  to  go  to  head-quarters 
and  get  permission  to  pass  the  button-wood 
tree  before  he  followed  the    ball. 

I  told  you  in  the  forepart  of  the  chapter 
that  it  was  no  easy  task  for  a  wide-awake 
youth  to  keep  all  the  commandments  of  Fen- 
wick  school,  and  now  I  have  said  enough  to 
illustrate  what  I  meant.  But  before  closing 
I  ought  to  remind  my  readers  that  there 
was  an  earnest  as  well  as  a  funny  side  to  this 
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"blue  law'^  about  the  line  ;  and  though  with 
all  mj  explanations  you  may  still  think  it 
was  a  foolish  way  of  doing"  a  wise  thing,  jus- 
tice to  Prof.  Clamps  requires  me  to  state  his 
difficulties.  At  this  particular  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fenwick  Academy  intemperance  was 
the  curse  of  the  town.  The  rumscllers  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  or  nearly  so,  and  to  Prof. 
Clamps,  placed  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
school  in  which  quite  a  number  of  the  boys 
had  an  appetite  for  strong  drink,  the  question 
how  to  keep  his  pupils  from  drunkenness  was 
a  most  perplexing  one. 

The  village  was  overstocked  with  grog 
shops  (the  midnight  haunt  known  as  "  Leake's 
Lunch,''  being  the  worst  spider-den  of  all)  but 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  liquor  men  had 
quartered  themselves  at  convenient  intervals 
along  the  broad  country  road  that  ran  by  the 
Academy,  and  several  of  them,  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Academy  itself. 

The     most     notorious     places    near    at  hand 
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were  Bolivar's  Tavern  and  Lumbard's  store. 
So  many  and  so  malignant  were  the  entice- 
ments to  intemperance  thrown  in  the  way,  that 
after  various  trials  the  worthy  Principal  could 
see  nothing  better  for  the  protection  of  his 
students'  morals  than  to  establish  a  sort  of 
quarantine  in  the  school.  But  the  sweeping 
rule  forbidding  the  boys  to  go  to  the  village 
without  special  permission,  was  of  course  use- 
less without  a  still  more  sweeping  one,  forbid- 
ding them  to  visit  Bolivar's  Tavern  and  Lura- 
bards'  store  at  ail ;  .  and  out  of  this  last, 
finally  grew  the  unpopular  embargo  cutting  off 
communication  with  these  unhealthy  places  at 
the  buttonwood  tree.  The  need  of  "  blue 
laws  "  to  restrain  the  propensities  of  some  of 
our  Fenwick  academicians  will  be  made  more 
obvious  in  subsequent   chapters. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH   TELLS    HOW    JAP     RANDLET    BECAME     A     DRUNK- 
ARD   BEFORE    HE    KNEW    IT. 

"NTIGK  never  drank  any  more  of  Jasper 
Randlets'  red  lemonade,  after  that  even- 
ing in  his  room  when  the  boys  planned  the 
assault  on  the  cherry-trees.  The  effect  of  it 
upon  him  at  the  time  was  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  it  was  a  mischievous  mixture,  even  if 
the  discovery  made  soon  after,  that  there  was 
claret  in  it  had  not  caused  him  to  resent  the 
deception.  If  any  tippling  school-fellow  or 
fellows  proposed  to  make  a  tippler  of  him  too, 
he  would  thank  them  to  deal  with  him  on  the 
square,  and  call  liquors  by  their  right  names. 

But   though .  Hardy    discarded    the    palatable 
beverage  and  set  his  example  against  it,  there 
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were  far  too  many  who  continued  to  patron- 
ize it,  and  who  liked  it  all  the  better  for  the 
wine  that  gave  it  color  and  ''body/^  and 
made  it  taste  (as  Nick  had  unluckily  remarked 
at  first,  and  as  they  were  never  tired  of  re- 
minding him)  '^  like  water-melon  juice." 

Jap  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  manufac- 
turing this  doubtful  refreshment,  and  the  cu- 
rious word  "sleuth"  which  he  had  taken  the 
whim  to  name  it,  conveyed  a  jovial  significa- 
tion to  the  boys  that  made  it  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Once  a  week  (and  the  once  grew  into 
twice,  three  times,  and  even  four  times)  he 
would  mix  a  huge  pitcher  of  ''sleuth,"  and 
invite  certain  fellows  of  his  mess  to  his  room 
to  tell  stories  and  drink.  In  this  way  he  no 
doubt  accomplished  more  toward  teaching  him- 
self and  his  companions  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, than  Prof  Clamps  and  all  his  associates 
together  in  teaching  any  branch  of  honest 
learning.     As  these    '^  sleuth"    parties   became 
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more  frequent,  more  carefulness  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  a  secret  from  the  Faculty ;  and 
naturally,  when  more  wine  began  to  get  into 
the  lemonade,  and  the  young  bibbers  wanted 
to  make  more  noise  over  their  potations,  and 
some  of  them  concluded  that  it  was  a  hard- 
ship not  to  be  able  to  smoke  while  they  sip- 
ped their  glasses,  the  temptation  grew  stronger 
to  steal  opportunities  for  their  conviviality 
outside  of  the  Academy  building  and  grounds. 
Several  times  a  few  of  the  more  reckless  of 
them  (and  the  fewer  the  better,  they  were 
shrewd  enough  to  remember,  when  such  sly 
sin  was  afoot)  had  contrived  to  meet  and  have 
a  high  time  at  "Leake's  Lunch''  down  in  the 
village,  before    the   particular    occasion    which 

makes  the  moral   of  this   chapter and    once 

or   twice    at    Bolivar's     Tavern,    but    Bolivar's 
Tavern    was    too    near.      These    bouts  (mostly, 
late  in  the  night)  were  of  course  enjoyed  with 
all    the    zest    which    unlawful    freedom  always 
gives,  the  entertainment  ordered  and  partaken, 
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comprising  solids  as  well  as  liquids,  and  the 
liquids  being  always  something  stronger  than 
''  sleuth.'^ 

I  make  Jap  the  subject  of  the  story  for  the 
present,  not  because  (and  I  .am  sorry  to  say 
it)  there  was  no  other  boy  in  the  school  be- 
coming a  drunkard  before  he  knew  it,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  ringleader,  and  because  my 
limits  will  allow  me  to  give  in  full  but  one 
example  of  the  evil  wrought  by  intemperance 
among  the  Fenwick  students. 

Jasper  Kandlet  had  not  been  brought  up  a 
te-totaller,  but  he  had  a  natural  and  trained 
horror  of  a  drunkard,  and  a  still  greater  hor- 
ror of  being  one. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  jolly  liber- 
ties with  wine,  and  the  fierier  things  that 
came  after  it,  were  making  him  the  very 
wretch  he  dreaded.  But  in  sober  truth  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Jap,  and  his  young  fellow 
tipplers,    was    crowding   the   fate    of   which    a 
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certain    poet   sings    when    he     describes     the 
'stealth  of  moral  danger  : 


*'  Our  steps  grow  silent  wlien  we  tread 
Close  by  the  river  of   the  dead. 
Till,  mired  upon  the  treacherous  brink. 
They  leave  no  echo  where  they  sink. 

* '  Nay,  death  begins  its  dangerous  slope 
Back  on  the  frontier  lands  of  hope. 
And  gradual  quicksands  seize  the  feet 
That  follow  pleasure's  soft  deceit.'* 

One  dark  night a  night  specially  inviting 

to  evil-doers Ran  diet  and  a  "select''  party 

of  cronies  had  stolen  down  to  Leake's,  and  were 
making  merry  there  over  an  oyster  supper 
and  some  "  tom-and-jerry,"  when  an  excursion 
was  proposed  to  Capt.  Shannon's  peach  orch- 
ard on  one  of  the  fine  farms  a  good  way  up 
the  river.  The  three  besides  Jap  that  made 
up  the  party,  were  Lute  Gilmore,  Frely 
Rhodes,  (Jap's  chum)    and    Bob    Garland  ;  and 
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none  of  these  were  boys  likely  to  hesitate 
about  robbing  a  peach-orchard,  especially 
when  bad  hours  and  worse  drink  had  made 
them  reckless. 

Nick  Hardy's  influence  made  Bob  indeed 
rather  ashamed  and  shy  of  midnight  escapades 
with  Jap  Randlet  and  the  rest,  and  as  to  being 
caught  the  worse  for  liquor  (though  he  would 
not  yet  own  to  any  harm  in  sipping  it)  noth- 
ing could  have  hired  him  after  the  cherry 
scrape,  to  let  his  chum  see  him  in  such  a 
condition.  This  time,  however,  some  partic- 
ular miff  at  the  Faculty,  accompanied  by  a 
new  out-burst  of  impatience  at  "Old  Gig- 
lamps'  blue  laws,"  had  set  him  on  to  jump 
the  wrong  side  of  the  fence  and  gambol  a 
while  at  large,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might.  It  was  a  free  country  he 
said,  and  a  fellow  of  any  gumption  wasn't 
going  to  be  kept  with  the  bits  in  his  mouth 
all  the  time. 

It   was   a  rollicking  squad  that  started  from 
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Leake's  toward  the  distant  peach  orchard 
marching  arm  in  arm  through  the  village 
streets  singing  "  vive  V  amour  ^^  and  ''we 
''won't  go  home  till  morning. ''  Their  noise 
probably  worked  off  some  of  their  excitement, 
and  made  it  easier  for  them  afterwards  to  be 
quiet  and  to  move  in  a  style  better  suited  to 
their  roguish  business.  Arrived  at  Capt.  Shan- 
non's premises,  they  climbed  the  fence  and 
began  exploring  for  the  coveted  fruit.  The 
odor  of  peaches  pervaded  the  whole  orchard, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  boys  succeed- 
ed   in    finding    any.      All   the  trees  seemed  to 

have    been    stripped as    far    as    they    could 

ascertain  in  the  darkness,  with  much  careful 
feeling  and  poking.  Once,  they  ventured  to 
shake  a  tree,  but  even  that  brought  down  no 
fruit,  and  they  dared  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment lest  they  should  give  an  alarm. 

Gradually  they  worked  their  way  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  orchard,  nearer  the  house ; 
and    then    they    began    to     find     peaches  in 
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plenty.  The  truth  was  the  owner  had  taken 
care  to  gather  all  the  fruit  off  the  lower  trees 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  ripen,  guessing 
naturally  enough  that  prowlers  would  come 
along  who  could  not  let  it  alone,  and  accord- 
ingly, what  was  left  hung  within  easy  earshot 
of  the  house. 

Our  light-fingered  friends  lost  no  time  in 
stowing  away  the  luscious  booty  when  once 
they  had  found  it.  Great  yellow  peaches, 
great  white  peaches  (it  was  too  late  in  the 
season  for  red  ones)  by  handfuls  went  into 
ready  coat  and  trowsers  pockets  until  all  were 
full,  and  then  every  handkerchief  belonging  to 
the  party  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  tie 
up  a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  apiece,  and 
every  mouth  did  its  best  to  devour  or  bite 
what  could  not  be  carried  away.  So  eager 
were  the  young  rascals,  and  so  elated  with 
their  success  that  they  almost  forgot  their 
danger.  But  danger  was  certainly  at  hand. 
Capt.  Shannon    who    had    a    habit    of  sleeping 
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"  with  ODG  eye  open ''  when  his  peaches  were 
ripe,  caught  somehow  a  hint  of  mischief  from 
the  orchard,  and  hurriedly  throwing  on  some 
clothes,  stepped  softly  out  of  his  bed-room  to 
the  back-door.  As  he  was  passing  through 
the  woodshed  the  boys  heard  a  slight  stir 
and  rushed  with  headlong  haste  off  the  premi- 
ses. While  plunging  pell  mell  over  the  fence 
a  rail  broke  under  Jap  Eandlet,  and  let  him 
down  with  head  and  heels  all  abroad,  so  that 
he  rolled  and  tumbled  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
bank,  reducing  the  peaches  in  his  pocket  to  a 
mass  of  jam.  The  voice  of  the  angiy  farmer 
calling  to  his  son  and  his  hired,  man,  re- 
doubled the  terror  and  speed  of  the  fugitives. 
Full  half  a  mile  they  ran,  scattering  half  their 
stolen  peaches  by  the  way,  until  hoping  they 
had  distanced  their  pursuers,  they  stopped  in 
the  center  of  a  broad,  open  meadow  t(^.  take 
breath. 

Here  they  listened  awhile,  and  hearing  noth- 
ing,   concluded     that     no  one     was     following 
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them.  But  now  the  first  drops  of  a  coming 
shower  warned  them  that  they  would  be  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  discovering  an  old  field  barn 
near  by  they  took  shelter  in  it. 

Lying  down  on  the  loose  hay,  they  talked, 
and  feasted  on  their  spoils,  and  Jap,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  party,  produced  a  fiash  of 
brandy  from  an  inside  pocket  and  handed  it 
round  I  What  demon  had  possessed  the  fel- 
low to  take  that  along  with  him  to-night  I  We 
must  do  Bob  Garland  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  left  his  at  his  room.  ^'  Tom-and-jerry  " 
at  Leake's  was  enough  for  him.  One  would 
think  it  ought  to  have  been  enough  for  Jap. 
But  Jap  was  far  gone — farther  than  he  knew 
— a  slave  to  strong  drink  already.  The  bottle 
had  come  to  be  his  almost  constant  companion 
when  away  from  restraint.  And  now  that 
flask  of  brandy  was  like  to  be  the  death  of 
him,  and  of  all  his  companions.  None  refused 
it  as  it  went  round.  Lute  drank,  and  Bob 
drank,  and    Frely  drank.     It  was    part    of   the 
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fun  (though  the  three,  feeling  about  as 
full  as  they  could  hold,  did  not  really  relish 
it)  but  Jap  drank  deeper,  for  their  late  adven- 
ture immensely  tickled  him,  and  he  was 
bound  to  "  treat  the  situation/'  He  drank 
confusion  to  Capt.  Shannon,  and  congratula- 
tion to  himself  and  his  friends  for  their  "  lucky 
escape. '^  His  tumble  down  the  bank,  the 
loud  holloa  of  the  farmer  to  his  men,  the 
headlong  stampede,  every  incident  of  the  ter- 
rified flight  through  the  field,  afforded  him 
matter  for  new  laughter  and  pretext  for  a 
fresh  drink.  He  soon  lost  all  control  of  him- 
self, and  when  to  crown  the  revel  in  the  barn, 
cigars  were  lighted  for  a  social  smoke,  the  rest 
must  certainly  have  been  too  boozy  to  know 
any  better.  The  inevitable  consequences 
speedly  followed.  Sinking  in  stupid  sleep,  the 
miserable  boys  set  fire  to  the  hay,  and  before 
one  of  them  could  recover  sufficiently  to  un- 
derstand at  all  the  terrible  peril  they  had 
brought     upon     themselves,    the    flames   were 
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streaming  from  the  floor  and  burning  their 
clothes  and  flesh.  Starting  up,  the  three  least 
intoxicated  began  to  scream  with  pain  and 
fear  and  rush  about  wildly  for  the  door.  Jap, 
completely  overcome  with  his  potations,  slum- 
bered on,  helpless  as  the  dead  I  His  compan- 
ions were  too  crazy  to  notice  his  condition. 
They  found  the  door  at  last  and  burst  together 
out  of  the  barn.  What  possible  miracle  could 
save  poor  Kandlet? 

The  pursuit  of  the  young  peach-thieves  was 
not  abandoned  as  they  supposed.  Capt.  Shan- 
non followed  them  vigorously  through  the 
fields,  never  losing  the  sound  of  their  steps, 
until  they  stopped  in  the  meadow,  and  by 
cautious  reconnoitring,  he  made  sure  of  their 
next  movement  and  knew  that  they  had  enter- 
ed the  barn.  In  the  darkness  he  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  boys  or  men,  and 
guessing  rightly  that  they  would  stay  in  the 
barn  till  the  shower  was  over,  he  started  back 
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for  help  to  apprehend,  or  at  least  besiege  the 
culprits,  where  they  lay  hid.  He  was  met  by 
his  son  and  his  hired  man  before  he  had  gone 
more  than  half  way  home,  and  the  three  start- 
ed immediately  for  the  barn. 

As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  it  they 
saw  the  flames  bursting  through  the  sides,  and 
began  to  run. 

The  farmer's  son  and  the  laborer  arrived 
first  at  the  burning  building,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  seize  one  of  the  terrified  boys  as  they 
rushed  out  of  the  door. 

It  was  evident  that  nothing  could  prevent 
the  barn  from  burning  to  the  ground,  and  but 
for  a  sudden  impulse  that  caused  Capt.  Shan- 
non when  he  reached  the  spot,  to  run  in  upon 
the  blazing  floor,  the  men  would  have  return- 
ed at  once  with  their  single  prisoner. 

The  first  of  which  Jap  Ran  diet  was  con- 
scious on  waking  from  his  drunken  sleep,  was 
the  agony  of  his  blistered  flesh,  and  the  rough 
voices  of  strangers  about  him  asking   him   his 
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name.  Capt.  Shannon  had  discovered  him  in 
the  barn  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  dragged 
him  out,  with  his  hair  and  nearly  every  part 
of  his  clothing  burned  off  him. 

All  was  known   no^,  (or   would   be    known) 
to  the  world  aif¥d  to  the  wretched   sufferer 


himself.  To  those  who  sin  with  blind  and 
jolly  defiance,  revelation  rarely  arrives  until 
retribution,  and  then  it  is  often  too  late. 

The    mortification,  the    disgrace,   the    horror 
^ — all   the   natural    consequences    of  his    evil 

habits had    come     down    upon    poor     Jap 

suddenly,  and  with  a  severity  that  must  either 
kill  or  cure.  His  spirit  was  completely  crush- 
ed, and  he  begged  the  men  to  take  him  to 
his  room,  and  send  for  his  mother.  He 
thought  he  Was  going  to  die.     They   conveyed 

him  to  the  Academy but  some  one  else  had 

sent  for  his  mother,  and  at  daybreak,  very 
soon  after  he  had  been  carried  up  to  his  bed 
and  the  doctor  had  been  summoned  to  see 
him,  she    made    her    appearance    in   his  room. 
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A  day  or  two  previous  she  had  received  a 
letter  in  a  strange  hand,  post-marked  Fenwick, 
and  containing  only  these  words : 

"  Madame ;    you    are  J^^hj     informed     of 

what   you    are  ,  probabl;^M||P  aware that 

your  son  is  a  drunkard^^ 

No  name  was  signed  to  this  singular  epistle, 
and  Mrs.  Kandlet-  felt  a  natural  contempt  for 
such  anonymous  communications,  but  the  rude 
and  officious  announcement  concerning  her  son, 
made  her  uneasy.  She  knew  that  Jap  had 
been  spending  more  money  then  he  shouM  of 
late,  and  putting  the  nameless  note  with  cer- 
tain sad  suspicions  already  awakened  in  her 
mind,  she  saw  in  it  a  warning  of  evil  that 
would  not  let  her  rest  till  she  had  set  out  for 
Fenwick.  She  was  nearly  broken  hearted 
when  she  found  Jap  in  his  terrible  condition, 
and  realized  that  the  worst  she  feared,  or  had 
been  told,  was   true.     The    unhappy   boy's   in-. 
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jurieS;  though  deep  and  dangerous,  did  not 
prove  fatal ;  but  he  was  disfigured  for  life. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  he  could  be  remov- 
ed to  his  home,  and  when  he  left  the  Acad- 
emy it  was  forever.  His  mother  could  not 
forget  the  shame  and  misery  of  those  bitter 
days  spent  in  nursing:  her  son  back  to  life 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  wrong-doing,  and  with 
the  talk  of  his  last  crime  and  punishment, 
filling  the  very  air  around  her. 

Jasper  Randlet  will  not  appear  in  this  book 
again  after  the  present  chapter,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  say  as  we  dismiss  him,  that  he 
thoroughly  reformed,  and  remained  temperate 
the  rest  of  his  days.  But  all  his  plans  for 
manhood  had  been  changed,  and  even  his 
best  friends  would  refer  to  him  as  ''  the  boy 
whom  liquor  spoiled. '^ 

The  story  of  the  drunken  adventure  of  tho 
four  boys  and  the  almost  fatal  result  of  the 
firing  of  the  barn,  created  intense  excitement 
in   the   Academy    and    throughout   the    town. 
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The  trials  of  Rhodes,  Gilmore,  and  Garland 
for  theft,  and  arson,  kept  this  alive  for  weeks 
after  the  discovery.  Gilmore  and  Garland,  the 
two  who  escaped  first  from  the  burning  hay, 
and  eluded  their  pursuers,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  school  building  that  night  sobered  by 
their  terrors  and  the  rain,  and  in  disguising 
the  traces  of  their  fearful  experience ;  but 
their  handkerchiefs  with  their  names  upon  them 
were  picked  up,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
next  day  they  were  both  in  the  hands  of 
the  constable.  Frely  Rhodes  whom  Capt. 
Shannon's  men  had  seized  near  the  barn,  had 
been  kept  meanwhile  in  close  custody. 

Bob  Garland  was  let  off  with  only  a  fine, 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  general  good  charac- 
ter; ''  and  the  promptness  and  hearty  good 
will  with  which  Nick  Hardy  testified  in  court 
to  clear  his  friend,  pleased  Squire  Gammel, 
the  judge,  very  much.  Less  could  be  said  in 
favor  of  Gilmore  and  Rhodes,  and  it  seemed 
inevitable    that    they    must    go    to    jail,   the 
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House  of  Correction,  or  the  Reform  School ; 
but  the  intercession  of  Prof.  Clamps,  and  his 
assurance  that  they  would  be  expelled  from 
the  Academy,  and  sent  to  their  parents,  saved 
them  a  greater  disgrace.  Randlet  escaped  trial 
in  consideration  of  his  injuries,  but  his  mother, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  three  other  boys,  had 
to  pay  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  sat- 
isfy the  angry  owner  of  the  burned  barn,  for 
the  loss  of  his  hay. 

Bob  Garland  was  entirely  cured  of  drinking. 
He  smashed  his  ''  brandy  flask,''  signed  the 
pledge,  and  ever  after,  threw  all  his  influence 
on  the  side  of  temperance.  Meantime  public 
opinion  waxed  strong  in  Fenwick,  against  the 
liquor-shops.  The  laws  touching  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  were  not  'very  stringent,  but 
they  at  least  forbade  selling  ''to  minors,''  and 
the  toftimony  of  Bob  and  the  other  boys,  was 
sufficient  to  convict  the  proprietor  of  the  no- 
torious "Leake's  Lunch"  of  repeated  violations, 
and   this,  together   with   the    general   indigna- 
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tion  that  threatened  his  peace,  forced  him  at 
length  to  shut  up  his  den  and  move  from  the 
village. 


*k 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

WHICH      DESCRIBES      A     HUNT     FOR     THE   PROFESSOR'S 

YOUNGEST. 

'"VT'OU  think  Nick  Hardy  would  be  the  last 
boy  ill  the  world  to  neglect  practical 
matters  for  dreamy  pursuits,  and  shallow  ac- 
complishments. And  indeed,  he  has  thus  far 
shown,  in  general,  such  excellent  sense  and 
correct  notions  of  things,  that  you  will  have  a 
right  to  be  surprised  if  you  find  that  he.  has 
left  coarse  work  and  plain  learning,  and  gone 
after  polite  smatterings  and  classic  kick-shaws, 
or  mounted  the  winged  horse  of  poetry.  I 
am  not  going  to  charge  him  directly  with 
making  such  a  foolish  mistake,  but  if  I  remark 
in  a  comprehensive  way  that  no  Academy 
student  with  any  ideality  in  him,  can  be  ex- 
pected   to    pass    his    tyro    age    without  sundry 
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literary  dalliances,  and  certain  of  those  soar- 
ings after  the  invisible  and  divings  after 
the  unfathomable  that  never  bring  back  any 
"  cash,"  I  shall  be  merely  .hinting  to  you  as 
easily  as  possible,  that  my  hero  was  not  all 
made  up  of  solid  wisdom  while  a  boy  of 
seventeen  at  school.  Nick  stuck  to  his  saw- 
horse  pretty  well  yet,  but  the  matter-of-fact 
people  about  town,  who  judged  him  by  his 
muscle  as  much  as  by  his  mind,  had  caught 
him  several  times  on  Pegasus'  back  riding 
away  from  them,  and  began  to  look  askance 
at  him  ;  and  some  even  who  knew  and  valued 
hiSs  mental  abilities,  smiled  when  they  saw 
him  occasionally  a  little  inclined  to  be  showy 
in  his  blossoming  scholarship,  and  quietly  ob- 
served that  the  young  fellow  was  "  having  his 
regular  attack  of  moonshine,"  that  was  all.  It 
must  take  its  run,  they  said,  and  when  the 
period  was  over  he  would  steady  down  to 
real  work.  Kick's  attack,  however,  I  hardly 
need  to  say,  never  developed  into  transcenden- 
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tal  typhoid,  or  sentimental  rickets,  or  anything 
else  bad  enough  to  leave  him  weak  and  de- 
formed. The  glittering-  thoughts  and  enticing 
ambitions,  and  new  discoveries,  that  tempted 
him  in  the  course  of  his  learning,  he  followed 
sometimes  too  far,  and  dabbled  in  side  trifles 
like  any  boy  with  a  lively  fancy  and  an  ac- 
tive wit ;  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  it. 

Squire  Gammel,  who  loved  to  talk  to  him 
in  his  blunt  way,  (and  who  often  got  answers 
quite  as  blunt,  which  he  liked  equally  well) 
always  attended  the  Academy  examinations 
,  and  exhibitions,  being  superintendent  of  the 
town  schools,  and  on  these  occasions,  as  well 
as  at  one  or  two  public  meetings  of  the  Phil- 
omatheans  (the  Academy  debating  society) 
he  had  noticed  Nick's  literary  performances, 
and  took  some  interest  in  watching  the  bent 
of  his  talents.  Shortly  after  one  of  these  pub- 
lic meetings,  in  which  Nick's  part  happened 
to  be  a  rather  long  poem,  containing  much 
fine  language    and   mythological   nonsense,  the 
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Squire  hailed  liim  as  ho  came  to  finish  a  job 
at  his  woodpile,  and  rallied  him  on  using  so 
much  "antediluvian  imagery"  in  his  lines. 

"  You've  the  stuff  for  a  poet  in  you, 
Hardy/'  said  he,  "but  why  not  come  down 
to  the  days  you  live  in  and  catch  up  some- 
thing" modern  to  sing  about  that  we  can  all 
understand  ?  Come  now,  try  your  hand  next 
time,  and  give  us  something  spicy  on  current 
topics.  I  believe  you  can  do  it.  Poetry  isn't 
worth  much  as  a  trade,  but  if  one  will  write 
rhymes  he  ought  to  make  them  teach  as  well 
as  please."  And  from  that  followed  a  conver- 
sation of  considerable  length,  closing  with  the 
general  but  very  plain  remark  from  the  Squire, 
that  the  young  man  who  learned  to  be  useful 
in  an  art  or  attainment,  before  trying  to  be 
ornamental  in  it  would  stand  a  good  chance 
to  bo  both,  and  save  himself  from  being  laughed 
at  all  his  life-time  for  a  pedant  or  a  wiseacre. 
Nick  took  the  advice  to  himself  very  candidly ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  his  most    forcible    adrao- 
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nition  against  useless  fancies  and  superficial 
knowledge  should  have  come  to  him  just 
about  this  time  by  example  rather  than  by 
precept,  and  that  too  from  the  family  of 
Prof.  Clamps  himself  I 

Mrs.  Professor  Clamps  was  somewhat  of  a 
"  blue  stocking."  She  would  have  made  a 
good  regent  of  a  Minerva  Club  or  literary 
"  sorosis/^  for  much  book-learning  the  good 
lady  had  (though  the  adjective  many  would 
be  more  accurate  for  it  than  "much")  and 
hardly  anything,-  outside  of  the  exact  sciences, 
published  between  board  or  paper  covers, 
was  wholly  strange  to  her  eyes. 

History  and  poetry  were  at  her  tongue's 
end,  from  Homer  and  Ilerodotus  down  to  Ho- 
sea  Biglow,  and  she  had  a  very  respectable 
rote  of  Latin,  a  lisp  of  French,  a  chatter  of, 
German,  and  just  a  gossip  of  Greek,  while  on 
all  the  nice  points  of  modern  literature,  she 
was  au  fait.  But  when  you  have  said  this 
you  have  said  the  whole.     Oji  most  matters  of 
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common  life,  and  the  homely,  plain  realities 
of  the  every-day  world,  whether  indoors  or 
out  of  doors,  Mrs.  Professor  Clamps  was  more 
ignorant  than  the  newest  arrived  Biddy 
O'Flynn. 

Now  it  happened  one  Saturday,  that  Nick 
was  employed  by  the  Principal  to  assist  his 
chore-man,  Tom  Bartlett,  at  gathering  seeds  in 
his  kitchen-garden  and  flower-garden,  potting 
plants,  and  sundry  other  bits  of  necessary  fall- 
work,  and  Mrs.  Clamps  who  had  a  fancy  for 
botanizing  and  fussing  among  green  things, 
came  out  with  her  two  children  to  look  on 
and  give  some  directions.  '  Iler  directions, 
Nick  noticed,  were  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
half-questions  to  Tom,  and  some  of  them,  to- 
gether with  her  precise  and  stilted  way  of 
speaking,  amused  him  so  much  that  he  had  to 
smile  several  times  on  the  off  side  of  his  face, 
lie  had  heard  certain  of  the  older  stu- 
dents make  sly  fun  of  the  Professor's  wife, 
but  had  seen  and  known  very  little  of  the  lady, 
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except  at  the  "  re-unions, '^  once  a  term  (when 
the  boys  and  girls  were  allowed  to  meet  in 
the  female  department  building,  and  speak  to 
each  other  under  the  eye  of  the  Faculty)  and 
though  on  those  occasions  her  large  words 
and  tremendous  gift  of  conversation,  had 
struck  him  rather  drolly,  yet  he  had  somehow 
retained  the  idea  that  her  vast  and  elegant 
learning  made  her  a  person  whose  acquain- 
tance it  would  pay  him  to  cultivate. 

But  when  in  her  talk  with  Tom  Bartlett, 
she  began  to  betray  what  she  knew  (?)  about 
gardening,  Nick  forgot  everything  but  to 
wonder  how  she  could  make  herself  so  ridicu- 
lous, and  when  finally  she  asked,  ?/  sweet  corn 
was  not  the  kind  of  corn  they  put  into  ''corned 
heef,''^  he  was  obliged  to  turn  the  other 
way  and  sneeze. 

Clarence  and  Alice,  Mrs.  Professor  Clamps' 
boy  and  girl,  the  first  eight,  and  the  second 
five  years  of  age,  were  pretty  children,  whose 
sprightly   looks    and   ways   were  much  fancied 
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by  the  students,  and  their  presence  in  the 
garden  was  a  lucky  diversion  now  for  Nick. 
Fearing  to  be  caught  in  some  discourtesy  if 
he  listened  too  closely  to  the  remarks  of  their 
learned  mother,  he  addressed  himself  to  them, 
passing  little  pleasantries  as  he  worked,  and 
asking  them  a  good  many  different  sorts  of 
questions.  Mrs.  Professor  Clamps,  with  all 
her  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  found  time 
to  tutor  her  own  children  in  preference  to 
trusting  others  with  their  education, 
which  was  much  to  her  credit  perhaps,  though 
if  the  children  could  have  had  no  teaching  but 
their  mother's,  their  practical  knowledge  must 
have  come  sadly  short.  As  it  was,  they  already 
showed  the  effects  of  the  "  many-and-not- 
much ''  plan  of  study,  and  though  Clarence, 
.and  even  little  Ally,  were  smart  in  certain 
curious  and  bookish  matters,  they  could  hard- 
ly answer  a  question  about  the  world  they 
lived  in.  While  Nick  was  talking  with  Clar- 
ence about  his  books  and  studies,  and  just  as 
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the  little  fellow  had  astonished  him  by  reeling 
off  the  whole  Greek  alphabet,  and  counting  a 
hundred  in  French,  Tom  Bartlett,  having  mis- 
chief in  his  heart,  and  not  having  the  fear  of 
Mrs.  Professor  Clamps  before  his  eyes,  sud- 
denly   asked. 

''Which    way    does    Fenwick  river  run?'' 

Clarence  could  not  tell. 

"  Why,  Clarence,"  said  Mrs.  Professor 
Clamps  with  dignity,  "  north  of  course.  That 
is  a  very  simple  question." 

Tom's  risibles  got  the  better  of  him  then. 
That  Clarence  should  answer  nothing  he 
was  quite  prepared  for,  but  that  his  moth- 
er would  answer,  and  make  it  worse  than 
nothing,  was  more  than  he  expected.  He 
actually  laughed.  Nick  was  so  frightened  at 
Tom's  great  impropriety,  that  he  choked 
down  his  own  merriment  very  quick.  lie  did 
not  know  what  would  happen  next.  The 
learned  lady  evidentl}'  discovered  her  mistake, 
and  felt  mortified.     The  points  of  compass  had 
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"  always  perplexed  her  exceedingly  in  that 
town/'  she  explained,  and  very  soon  she 
left  the  garden,  and  went  into  the  house,  call- 
ing her  children  after  her.  Mrs.  Professor 
Clamps  had  lived  in  sight  of  Fenwick  river 
long  enough  to  cross  the  ferry  a  hundred 
times,  and  yet  did  not  know  that  it  ran 
south. 

''  She  donH  know  beans, ^^  muttered  the  man 
Tom,  decisively,  to  his  silent  and  wondering 
companion,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  illustrate  his  remark,  by 
telling  how  several  j^ears  before,  she  had 
taken  him  to  task  over  some  rows  of  fine  Li- 
mas  that  she  saw  just  coming  up  with  a  bean 
on  the  top  of  every  sprout.  "The  great 
goose  thought  I'd  planted  'em  bottom 
up'ards,"  said  he,  ''  and  she  wanted  me  to  go 
and  set  ^em  all  Hoiher  end  do2vnf 

But  as  if  he  thought  that  story  was  not 
enough  to  complete  the  setting  out  of  the 
learned  lady's    simplicity,  the    relentless   Tom 
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proceeded  to  cap  it  with  another,  and  related 
to  Nick  how  she  had  undertaken  once  on  a 
time,  to  raise  a  brood  of  chickens.  The 
chickens  hatched  in  April,  but  very  shortly 
began  to  pine  and  die  one  by  one.  She 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and 
Tom  asked  her  what  she  fed  them  on.  "  Feed 
them  I  ^'  said  she,  "  why,  I  didn't  suppose 
they  wanted  any  feeding  DoesaH  the  old  hen 
nurse  them?  Shakespeare  speaks  of  '  sucking 
doveSj^and  I  thought    all   fowls    were    alike. ^' 

Nick  begged  the  gardener  not  to  tell  any 
more.  If  he  did  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
over  to  the  Acadamy  and  stay  till  he  could 
straighten  his  face. 

Mrs.  Professor  Clamps'  youngest,  five-year- 
old  Alice,  was  a  restless,  lawless  little  flutter- 
budget  whom  nobody  could  keep  track  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 
One  minute  she  would  be  underfoot  and  the 
next  she  would  be  up  garret,  down  cellar,  or 
(apparently)     nowhere.       Call    her    and    she 
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would  answer  from  the  most  impossible  places, 
or  answer  not  at  all. 

Such  an  uncontrollable  and  slippery  little 
creature,  would  have  defied  the  seven  senses 
of  the  most  vigilant  and  methodical  house- 
keeper. Guess  then  what  a  walking  perplexi- 
ty she  must  have  been  to  an  absent-minded 
woman  like  her  mother.  The  Principal  him- 
self, beyond  providing  for  his  family,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  home  details.  He  v/as 
better  informed  than  his  wife,  but  being 
bound  up  in  his  school,  and  having  a  great 
many  cares  on  his  mind  about  it,  he  chose  to 
leave  household  particulars,  and  most  of  the  do- 
mestic training  to  her,  and  this  (as  it  happen- 
ed) was  quite  as  she  liked  to  have  it. 

After  the  children  had  accompanied  her  into 
the  house,  Mrs.  Clamps  went  to  the  library 
taking  Alice  with  her,  and  sitting  down  to  a 
table-desk,  began  to  write.  A  period  of  silence 
ensued   during   which    she   became    deeply  ab- 
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sorbed    in    her    occupation    and    forgot    every- 
thing but  her  own  fine  reveries. 

Suddenly  Tom  and  Nick  heard  hor  voice 
calling  through  all  the  rooms  up  stairs  and 
down,  "  Allee  !  Al-lee  !  '^  and  in  a  minute 
after  she  ran  out  to  the  garden  with  her  pen 
over  her  ear  to  ask  if  they  had  seen  her  little 
girl  anywhere.  No  ma'am.  They  had  not. 
But  Tom  said  he  did  not  think  she  had  left 
the  house.  Norah  the  maid,  busy  in  the 
kitchen  getting  dinner,  had  seen  nothing  of 
her.  Clarence  had  not.  .  The  Professor  had 
gone  to  the  village.  No  sooner  had  Mrs. 
Clamps  made  her  vain  inquiry  in  the  yard 
than  she  began  to  be  in  a  ferment,  and  to  put 
every  one  else  in  a  ferment.  She  was  sui 
the  child  had  run  out  of  the  house.  Tom  and 
Nick  were  ordered  to  assist  at  once  in  ex- 
ploring the  premises.  Norah  was  summoned 
from  her  cooking  to  join  the  search.  Clar- 
ence was  sent  in  another  direction,  and  away 
went  the  lady  herself  in  another,  with  her  pen 
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over  her  ear,  calling  "  Al-lee,  Al-lee  I  "  till  the 
Academy  girls,  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
rooms,  looked  out  of  their  windows,  some 
wondering,  some  giggling. 

From  the  well,  the  cistern,  and  the  bulkhead, 
the  hunt  soon  extended  through  the  whole  en- 
closed  territory   round  •the    house   and    stable 

but    all    in   vain.      No    nook  betrayed  the 

roguish  presence  of  Miss  Boo-peep.  No  path 
showed  the  tiny  foot-mark  of    her  wanderings. 

Mrs.  Professor  Clamps  sallied  forth  into  the 
street  to  scour  the  wayside,  and  make  inqui- 
ries   of   the   neighbors.     Nobody  had  seen  the 

lost    child but    everybody    knew    that    her 

mother  was  looking  for  her.  Rushing  this 
way  and  that,  bonnetless,  with  her  pen  still 
over  her  ear,  the  poor  woman  heralded  her 
progress  and  her  trouble  up  and  down. 
"  AUee-ee  !  Allee-ee  !  '^  was  the  cry,  and  far 
and  near,  through  all  the  keys  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress it  pierced  the  air,  till  to  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a   mile,  matrons   and   maids    ran 
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out  of  every  house  in  sympathetic  alarm.  The 
fruitless  search  went  on,  Mrs.  Clamps  grow- 
ing more  excited  all  the  time.  She  sent  a 
messenger  to  get  the  Academy  bell  rung,  and 
another  one  to  the  sexton,  to  tell  him  to  ring 
the  old  meeting-house  bell  too.  Then  there 
was  noise  in  earnest.  The  unusual  peal  from 
the  old  church  belfry,  startled  all  the 
dwellers  along  the  quiet  street,  and  carried 
wonder  to  the  more  remote  form-houses.  A 
troop  of  Academy  boys,  returning  from  their 
Saturday  morning  rambles,  shouted  "  fire, 
fire !  '^  A  few  loafers  at  Lumbard's  store 
echoed  the  shout,  "  fire,  fire  1 ''  Laborers 
leaving  their  work  for  dinner,  took  it  up  and 
sent  it  on,  "  fire,  fire  I  "  Word  began  to  go 
round  that  another  barn  was  burning,  and 
runners  must  be  sent  down  to  the  village  to 
warn  out  the  engine.  But  no  one  saw  any 
smokfe,  and  a  few  rapid  inquiries  made  the 
real    truth    of   the    matter    known,  whereupon 
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new  volunteers  started  in  quest  of  the  missing 
child. 

Meantime  Tom  Bartlett,  who  had  no  idea 
that  Alice  had  gone  far,  became  disgusted 
with  the  uproar  that  was  being  made  about  her, 
and  went  home  to  dinner.  "  The  little  trollop 
was  only  hidin'  up, .  somewheres,  just  to  hum- 
bug her  mother,'^  he  said. 

Nick  was  partly  of  the  same  notion,  and 
Tom's  ill-natured  way  of  expressing  it  embold- 
ened him  to  experiment  a  little  further  at  head 
quarters,  seeing  that  all  search  elsewhere  prov- 
ed so  useless.  Returning  to  the  house  alone 
he  ventured  in.  All  was  still  as  he  passed 
through  the  front  entry,  and  at  any  other 
time  it  would  have  made  him  feel  almost  like 
a  thief  to  intrude.  But  as  he  crossed  the  din- 
ing-room he  heard  a  slight  murmuring  noise 
from  the  library,  and  a  faint  rustling  of  book- 
leaves,  lie  listened  a  second  to  assure  him- 
self and  then  walked  into  the  library.  There 
was  Allie  crouched  behind  the  sofa,  talking  to 
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herself;  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book  of  colored  engravings.  "  0  see  here  I  ^' 
she  exclaimed,  recognizing  him  at  once, 
"  Here's  a  white  bird  wid  b^ue  wings  and  a 
wed  bill  I  "  Nick  soon  made  her  understand 
that  she  was  wanted,  and  led  her  out  of  her 
hiding  place  into  the  yard,  just  as  Norah  re- 
turned out  of  breath,  to  look  afte^ -her  for- 
saken dinner.  '•>» 

''  0,  the  holy  powers !  and  where  did  ye 
find  her,  thin  ?  ''  cried  the  maid,  holding  up 
her  hands. 

The  next  moment,  Mrs.  Professor  Clamps 
herself,  coming  back  panting  and  hopeless 
from  her  tiresome  chase,  appeared  at  the  gate 
with  her  pen  still  over  her  ear,  and  spying 
Allie  trotting  towards  her  safe  and  sound, 
gave  a  hysterical  scream.  A  hasty  explana- 
tion followed,  and  quite  overcome  to  think 
what  a  pother  she  had  raised  about  nothing, 
tlie  learned  lady  wilted  like  a  leaf. 

"Do  go  and  tell  them  to  stop  those   bells," 
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she  gasped,  and  Nick  was  quite  ready  to  do 
the  errand. 

During  her  dreamy  scribblings  in  the  li- 
brary Mrs.  Clamps  had  partly  wakened  to  a 
sense  of  surrounding  things,  and  missing  Al- 
liens busy  movements,  reasoned  at  once  that 
she  must  have  gone  from  the  room.  Rising 
from  h'^r  table  she  began  to  look  and  call 
*hrough  the  house,  never  once  thinking  to  ex- 
amine the  library.  And  there  the  sly  five-year- 
old  midget  had  remained  curled  up  behind  the 
sofa  with  her  book  of  colored  plates,  hearing 
her  mother  call,  but  not  feeling  quite  disposed 
to  answer.  A  large  lead  pencil  discovered 
lying  near  the  volume,  and  a  single  glance  at 
portions  of  the  volume  itself,  explained  why 
she  had  been  so  still  at  first.  She  had  added 
embellishments  of  her  own  to  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  pictures,  leaving  fearful  and  wonderful 
designs  unknown  even  to  the  heraldry  of 
Japan. 

The  whole  affair  about  the  '^  lost  child ''  had 
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occupied  scarcely  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
but  it  liad  raised  tumult  enough  to  make  it 
remembered  as  many  weeks.  Just  as  the  ex- 
citement was  subsiding,  the  astonished  and 
much-enduring  Professor  came  home  to  find  his 
dinner  spoilt,  and  the  whole  Academy,  and 
the  whole  street  tittering  over  the  great  hunt 
for  his  youngest.  When  he  heard  the  facts  of 
the  case,  he  decided  that  Miss  Alice    deserved 

an  exemplary   slapping,  and   Mrs.    Clamps • 

well,  a  gentle  admonition  to  cultivate  more 
presence  of  mind. 

Nick  improved  his  recent  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Professor,  to  make  out  a  moral  all  by 
himself,  and  the  lesson  ran  about  as  follows  : 

Be  sure  you've  made  the  best  use  of  your 
eyes  before  you  trouble  others  to  see  for  you. 
(Put  "brains,'^  "  hands,''  or  "  feet "  in  the 
place  of  "eyes,"  and  the  good  advice  will  be 
the  same.) 

Be  sure  you  know  all  of  your  own  house 
and    dooryard    before  you  go  hunting  through 
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your    neighbors' and    your    own    country 

before  parading  your  familiarity    with    Europe, 

Asia    and    Africa and    your    own  A.  B.  0. 

before  you  air  foreign  lingoes.  Don't  fly  be- 
fore you  can  walk,  don't  run  over  before  yoi? 
are  full,  etc.,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN   WHICH   NICK    HELPS   TO    GET     JIM     HICKEY     OUT     OP 
A    SCRAPE. 

"I  >Y  the  time  winter  set  in,  the  temperance 
movement  in  Fenwick  to  which  the  sad 
affair  of  the  four  boys  and  the  barn-burning 
had  given  such  a  powerful  impulse,  was  in 
full  headway,  and  counted  among  its  workers, 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  vil- 
lage and  in  the  town.  Principal  Clamps,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Manfred,  we  may  be  sure 
had  not  ceased  since  the  successful  attack  up- 
on "Leakeys  Lunch,'^  to  urge  war  against  all 
the  rum-saloons  and  grog-holes,  and  with  the 
effective  aid  and  advice  of  Sq[uire  Gammel, 
and  several  other  citizens  equally  determined, 
their  efforts  to  defend  the  morals  of  their 
school    at    least,  proved     far     from     fruitless. 
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Bolivar's  tavern  was  so  closely  watched  that 
the  proprietor  dared  not  sell  liquor  to  stu- 
dents     though      never     so    slyly even     if 

the  students  had  not  been  so  closely  watched 
themselves,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
get  there.  The  same  vigilance  forced  old 
Lumbard  to  move  his  dram-drinking  conve- 
niences into  the  back  cellar  of  his  store,  and 
put  a  more  respectable  face  on  his  trade  in 
order  to  keep  several  desirable  customers  who 
threatened  to  leave  him.  What  with  the  pen- 
alties held  over  the  heads  of  the  rumsellers, 
and  the  penalties  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
boys,  the  Academy  had  come  to  be  appar- 
ently a  community  of  tetotallers,  and  as  secure 
against  the  intrusion  of  intemperance  as  a 
Quaker  settlement  or  a  Carmelite  convent. 
Indeed  the  Academy  might  almost  be  called  a 
temperance  society  by  itself  now — students 
and  teachers  together — for  though  there  was 
no  special  organization,  and  no  need  of  any 
when    the    town    already    had    a    strong  cold- 
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water  force  at  work,  and  two  "  Watchmen  '* 
lodges,  yet  the  subject  of  temperance  was 
discussed  in  every  room,  debated  in  the  Phil- 
omathean  meetings,  lectured  upon  by  the 
Principal  (and  by  the  Preceptress  of  the 
female  department)  and  formed  the  staple  of  a 
good  many  "  compositions ''  by  both  young 
men  and  misses.  Nick  Hardy  read  a  poem 
on  the  evils  of  strong  drink,  which  had  not  a 
line  of  "  antediluvian  imagery "  in  it,  and 
which  won  him  some  decided  compliments 
from  Squire  Gammel  and  other  good  friends. 
Even  the  Principal's  wife,  Mrs,  Professor 
Gulielmus  Clamps,  laid  aside  her  favorite  au- 
thors, and  forgot  her  supernal  soarings  long 
enough  to  write  several  fine  temperance 
pieces  for  the  young  ladies'  literary  club.  The 
tipplers  of  the  school  were  pretty  much  all 
gone,  having  either  reformed  or  been  expelled. 
Bob  Garland,  Paul  Mclzar,  Ed.  Botsford,  Ase 
Newcomb,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  who  had 
ever  drank,  had  their  names   on  the   total   ab- 
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stinence  pledge  with  the  cold-water  boys.  In- 
deed the  only  one  who  actually  stood  out, 
and  still  insisted  on  his  freedom  to  sip  "some- 
thing good  '^  when  he  could  get  it,  was  that 
young  rattle-brain,  our  x  minus  y  genius, 
Jim  Hickey.  Jim  cared  nothing  for  tempe- 
rance  and  very  little  for  anything  else,  ex- 
cept fun.  His  treatment  of  the  higher  minded 
fe!2ows  who  tried  to  get  him  to  "  sign  off''  was 
jocose  enough,  and  from  every  attempt  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  reform  work,  they  retired 
disappointed  it  is  true,  but  more  amused  than 
angry.  They  gave  him  up  at  last  as  "a  stick 
too  crooked  to  be  got  hold  of  anyhow." 

Jim  had  been  saving  up  for  a  month  or 
more,  the  undercrusts  of  the  biscuits  that  he 
had  eaten  at  commons  breakfasts,  and  drying 
them  in  his  closet  for  heel-taps,  as  he  said.  It 
was  just  like  him,  precisely  as  any  droll  and 
unexpected  freak  was  just  like  him,  and 
when  he  showed  his  ridiculous^  hoard  from 
time    to    time,  to    the    fellows  who  came  into 
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his  room,  they  could  only  laugh  and  say,  "  0 
Jim,  what'll  you  do  next  ?  ''  These  biscuits 
were  called  "dingbats'^  by  the  students,  and 
were  served  hot  with  coffee,  every  morning  at 
the  boarding  table,  except  Sunday,  when  the 
bill  of  fare  was  bread  and  beans  and  tea.  No 
bad  eating  were  the  ''dingbats''  certainly, 
though  a  batch  of  them  would,  occasionally, 
turn  out  rather  hard  on  the  neither  side,  and 
any  aggravated  case  of  crust  coming  in  Jim's 
way,  was  sure  to  provoke  his  satiric  fancy,  and 
find  a  sly  place  in  his  pocket.  When  he  had 
a  quantity  on  hand  sujQSciently  "  seasoned," 
he  avowed  his  determination  to  ''  heel  a 
pair  of  boots  with  'em  and  go  on  a  spreo." 
After  several  failures  he  really  did  find  a  shoe- 
maker who  was  wag  enough  to  humor  his 
absurd  joke,  and  undertake  the  silly  job  of 
working  up  the  dingbat  crusts  into  boot 
heels.  A  little  soaking  limbered  them  into  a 
respectable  imitation  of  leather,  and  then  by 
staying  them  with   an  occasional   sandwich    of 
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thin  cowhide,  Crispin  managed  to  peg  the 
things  in  place,  lift  upon  lift,  and  dry  them 
on,  so  that  when  the  boots  were  finished,  no 
one  would  have  known  but  the  heels  were 
made  of  the  best  ox  skin.  Jim  wore  them 
home  one  cold,  slippery  afternoon,  and  put  all 
the  boys  in  a  roar  by  showing  them  round. 
(The  roguish  shoemaker  intended  that  the 
heels  should  come  off  before  Jim  reached  the 
school  building,  but  in  this  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, as  the  ice  and  the  keen  winter  air  proba- 
bly froze  them  solid  before  he  had  walked 
half  the  way. 

Enormously  tall  the  heels  were,  and  that 
made  them  all  the  more  comical,  of  course. 

"  White-horse  has  got  his  corks  on  I  '^  one 
laughing  youngster  would  shout  as  Hickey 
clamped  about  exhibiting  his    biscuit    leathers. 

*'  All  comes  of  having  a  *  crusty  ^  steward," 
cried  another. 

"  See  how  he  boots  the  boys  with  his  own 
bread !  '^  and    then,  some    trying    hard    to    be 
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serious,  would  say  "Now  Jim,  'taint  safe  for 
you  to  drink  whiskej',  if  you  get  as  'high'  as 
that  on  dingbats." 

One  little  fellow,  thinking  to  be  witty,  ven- 
tured to  call  out  "  How  are  you  dough-heels  1 '' 
but  Jim  retorted  quick  as  lightning  "  How  are 
you  dough-head  I"  and  that  silenced  him  im- 
mediately, for  he  had  been  called  "dough- 
head  ''  before. 

It  happened  that  a  distinguished  temperance 
lecturer  was  to  deliver  an  address  that  very 
evening  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  as 
all  the  Academy  students  had  leave  to  attend, 
the  boys  beset  Jim  to  go  and  hear  the  ad- 
dress. Jim  demurred  but  they  finally  prevailed 
upon  him.  It  was  cheating  him  out  of  a 
whole  evening,  he  said,  but  he  would  have 
his  spree  yet,  in  spite  of  them.  He  hadn't 
got  on  his  high-heeled  boots  for  nothing. 

At  the  proper  hour  Nick  Hardy  and  Bob 
Garland  called  for  him,  and  the  three  repaired 
to    the    old    meeting-house   where    they   found 
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convenient  seats  together.  The  house  was  not 
crowded,  for  the  bad  going  kept  many  away 
who  would  otherwise  have  come,  but  the  lec- 
ture was  a  great  success.  Fenwick  people 
had  never  heard  before  such  plain  talk  on  the 
evils  of  dramselling  and  dram-drinking.  Plain 
it  was,  for  the  speaker  dealt  mostly  in  terrible 
facts,  but  he  enforced  his  statements  in  a  few 
passages  of  masterly  eloquence  that  stirred 
the  dullest  souls  in  the  assembly,  and  his  il- 
lustrations, too,  were  so  pointed  and  aptly 
chosen  that  they  thrilled  the  hearers  even 
more  than  the  declamation.  Towards  the 
close  he  recited  a  strange,  wild  piece,  which 
he  called  "  The  old  rum-tavern  sign,"  describ- 
ing a  type  of  public  house  with  creaking  sign, 
common  on  the  ancient  stage-roads,  but  now 
fallen  into  the  decay  which  they  too  well  de- 
served, and  which  he  devoutly  hoped  every 
liquor-tavern  would  suffer  before  his  generation 
passed  away.  The  poem,  then,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  partly  prophetic,  the    lecturer    said. 
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Possessing,  as  he  did,  much  of  the  dramatic 
gift,  and  being  a  fair  elocutionist  withal,  his 
rendering  of  "  The  old  rum-tavern  sign  '^  was 
(judging  by  the  almost  breathless  silence 
with  which  it  was  listened  to)  the  most  effec- 
tive part  of  his  address. 

I  shall  not  have  room  for  more  than  three 
or  four  of  the  stanzas,  with  the  chorus,  though 
I  would  like  to  copy  them  all  for  you.  Here 
is  the  first  : 

"  Yonder,  close  by  the  country  road. 

Stands  a  tavern  with  cfiimneys  hoar. 

Black  bats  roost  where  the  fires  once  glowed, 

And  the   cracked  hearth  sags  through  the  rotten 

floor. 
But  there,  as  crank  as  ever  of  yore. 
Through  morn-light  merry  and  midnight  blind. 
With  arm  held  out  to  the  broad  highway 
The   tall  old   sign  like  a  goblin  gray, 
Nods  and  shrieks  to  the  changing  wind 

Ycep,  Yeep  !   Perdition  is  cheap  ! 

And  the  toll  is  light  at  the  gate  I  keep  ; 

Here's  fun  neck  deep 
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At  three-pence  a  sin, 

And  sound  soul-sleep 

Good  fellow,   come  in ! 

Cheap,  keep,    deep,  sleep- 


Merry's  the  bucket  death  hangs  in  his  well. 
And  men  must  drink  if  the  devil  will  sell." 

After  sketching  with  bold  and  powerful 
strokes  the  grisly  history  of  the  ancient  hotel, 
where 

"The  last  old  loafer  has  spent  his  pelf 
At  the  broken    bar,  and  jockey  no  more 
Will  cool  his  horses  and  warm  himself 
And  chaffer  and  chat  by  the  moldy  door," 

the  concluding  stanzas  addressed  the    old   sign 
as  follows : 

"Specter  sentinel,  sere  and  stark. 

Your  watch  is  out,  your  order  is   o'er. 

Turn  in,  Turn  in  !   Time  missed  his  mark 

Or  you    should  have  tumbled  long  before 

And  lain  with  your  like  in  the  grdvcs  of  yore. 

Ha,  what  does  the  old  sign  care  for  that? 

Nought  he  hears  but  his  own  shrill  din 
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As  he  pipes  his  pass-'^vord  out  and  in 
With  the  hoot  and   squeak  of  the  owl  aud  bat, 
Yecp,  Yecp,  etc. 

*•  Wooden  pagan,   you   sing  too   true, 
For  a  fire-proof  few  of  the  old   rum-corps. 
Dead,  but  above  ground  yet,   like  you. 
The  ruin  blue  down  their  red  throats  pour. 
And  leagues  from  the  rotten  inn  of  yore. 
Pot-fools  hark  for  your  demon   bell, 
And   tip    their  flip  at   threepence  a  nip. 
And  slobber  and  slip,  and  smack  their  lip, 
And  whoop  at  the  sound  of  your  drunken  knell, 
Yeep,  Yeep.   etc. 

•*  Go  breathe  your  last,  old  bacchinal  past. 
Where  you  pine  and  fast  by  your  throngless  door  ; 
And  your  idols  swept  by   the  thunder  blast 
Their  shadows  cast  on  the  day  no  more ! 
But  I  trow  that  ^eleton  sign  of  yore 
Will  flap  and  scream  in  its  iron  dream 
And  haunt  the  moon  with  its  hoary  staff, 
And  long  the  wail  of  its  wassail-laugh 
Will  shake  from  its    ghostly  shoulder-beam. 
Yefp,  yeep  !    Perdition  is  cheap, 
And  the  toll  is  light  at  the  gate  I   keep, 
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And  easy  and  steep 
In  the  dead-stair  pitch 
To  the  bottomless  deep 
Of  the  drunkard's  ditch - 


Cheap,  keep  steep,  deep- 


Merry's  the  bucket  Death  hangs  in  his  well. 
And  men  must  drink  if  the  devil  will  sell." 

After  reciting  the  poem  the  lecturer  charac- 
terized in  a  few  scathing  sentences  the  men 
who  trafficed  in  strong  drinks,  and  grew  rich 
on  the  ruin  of  human  bodies  and  souls,  and 
closed  with  a  touching  appeal  to  the  victims 
of  appetite  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  to  shun 
the  dram-shop  until  the  law  could  be  made 
strong  enough  to  help  them ;  and  when  be 
took  his  seat  the  choir  sang 

*•  Moderate  drinker,   0   beware ; 
Satan  spreads  a  dreadful  net. 
Where  you  tread  he's  laid    a  snare. 
And  he  thinks  he'll  have  you  yet," 
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while  the  oflScers  of  the  meeting,  and  mcm« 
bers  of  the  "  Watchmen"  lodges  circulated 
the  pledge  through  the  congregation.  More 
than  forty  took  the  oath  of  total  abstinence 
that  night,  and  Nick  and  Bob  expected  that 
Jim  Hickey  would  be  one  of  the  number, 
but  to  their  great  chagrin   he   refused   to    sign 

his    name and  when,    after   the    benediction 

by  the  minister,  they  turned  to  speak  to  him 
he  was  gone  I 

''  Bother  the  fellow  !  "  muttered  Bob  as  they 
walked  out;  "the  talk  of  an  angel  couldn't 
make  Mm  feel  anything/' 

"  Not  a  minute  after  the  talk  was  over,  at 
any  rate,"  replied  Nick. 

It  was  a  fact  that  Jim  Hickey  seemed  to 
have  no  mortal  sense  in  him  at  all.  Little 
good  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  who  would 
take    uo  warning  from  the  fate  of  Jap  Randlet 

though    possibly   he    might    have    done    so 

if  he  had  been  with  him  in  the  burning*  barn, 
as  Bob  Garland  was. 
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*'  I'm  going  to  set  up  fnd  watch  for  Jim/' 
said  Nick,  when  he  and  his  chum  had  reached 
their  room.  "  He's  gone  off  for  a  spree,  and 
I'll  bet  he'll  come  homo  drunk  from  Lumbard's 
or  some  meaner  'striped  pig'  st^'^e." 

"Sit  up  for  Methuselah !"  jerked  out  Bob. 
*'  You'll  see  Jim  Hickey  wlien  he  comes,  I 
think.     I'm  going  to  bed." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  already,  but  Mr.  Man- 
fred was  indulgent  to-night,  and  chose  not  to 
notice  the  few  lights  left  burning  in  some  of 
the  rooms  after  the  retiring  bell,  as  he  knew 
that  the  occupants  had  been  belated  by  the 
temperance  lecture.  It  is  a  wonder,  though, 
that  he  did  not  mind  Hickey's  absence  when 
he  went;  his  rounds,  but  he  did  not.  Nick  lit 
a  small  dark  lantern,  such  as  was  used  by  a 
good  many  of  the  Academy  boys  when  they 
had  occasion  to  get  up  in  the  night,  and  after 
putting  a  couple  of  chunks  in  the  air-tight 
stove,  sat  down  in  the  corner  by  his  window 
to  "  polish   up "    a  few  mystical   points    in  hia 
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morning  lesson.  Bob  got  into  bed,  and  having 
grumbled  sufficiently  at  his  chum  for  "  sky- 
lighting that  crazy  customer  all  night,"  went 
to  sleep. 

Hours  passed,  and  no  Hickey  came  in  sight. 
An  old  half-moon  shone  brightly  overhead, 
throwing  into  plain  view  long  reaches  of  the 
white  and  icy  street.  Depending  on  hearing 
the  "  crazy  customer  "  when  he  arrived,  Nick 
had  only  given  an  occasional  look  out  of  the 
window.  He  knew  well  how  reckless  Jim  was 
when  he  was  sober,  and  of  course  he  would 
be  far  less  likely  when  he  was  tipsy  to  use 
caution  about  entering  the  building.  But  after 
listening  in  vain  till  he  had  finished  his  lesson, 
and  written  a  letter  to  his  old  Stonefield  friend, 
Mr.  Sunderland,  and  read  thirty  pages  in 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  saw  the 
hands  of  Bob's  little  clock  on  the  mantle-pieee 
pointing  to  a  quarter  of  two,  he  began  to  think 
he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  by  staying 
out  of  bed.      Several  times   he  had  needed    all 
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his  resolution  to  drive  off  drowsiness,  and  now 
he  determined  to  watch  out  of  the  window 
awhile,  to  keep  himself  awake.  He  saw  noth- 
ing, however,  and  before  long  he  caught  him- 
self nodding.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
away  down  the  street  again  and  again,  but, 
do  his  best,  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
dozing  in  his  chair.  Then  came  an  interval 
of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  by  a  peculiar  distressed  noise 
below. 

"There  he  is!"  was  his  first  thought,  and 
sure  enough  his  first  glance  to  the  ground  a 
little  south  of  the  building  revealed  Jim  Hick- 
ey  leaning  against  one  of  the  elms,  gagging 
and  retching  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  drunken 
qualm.  Nick  stepped  quickly  to  the  bed,  and 
shook  his  chum. 

"  Say,  Bob  I  Jim's  come — ^get  up  and  see 
him !  "  he  called  in  a  loud  whisper. 

Bob  was  awake  in  a  second,  and  at  the 
window    with    Nick.       The    boys    stood    and 
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watched  while  Jim  deposited  the  contents  of 
his  stomach  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Perhaps 
when  he  had  thrown  off  his  liqnor,  he  would 
feel  better  and  get  quietly  to  his  room,  they 
thought.  But  the  miserable  youngster  below 
was  too  drunk  for  that.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
lurch,  and  laid  himself  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  Bob  began  to  dress  himself,  though 
he  could  hardly  have  told  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  In  a  minute  Nick  announced  in  a  hur- 
ried whisper  that  Jim  was  sitting  up  and  pull- 
ing off  Jiis  boots  I  which  caused  Bob  to  make 
more  haste  with  his  dressing,  while  his  chum 
ran  to  the  closet  for  cap,  overcoat  and  rubber 
shoes. 

"  There  !  as  true  as  you  live,  lie^s  in  his  shirt 
sleeves!^'  whispered  Bob.,  giving  a  quick  look 
through  the  window  as  he  finished  bundling 
himself  up.      "He  thinks  he's  going  to  bed!'' 

"That's  sol''  assented  Nick,  glancing  down 
under  the  tree  to  see  for  himself.  "  The  poor 
fool  will  freeze  to  death." 
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And  forthwith  both  the  boys  made  their 
way  softly  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  cold 
night. 

"  We  can't  do  anything*  with  him  till  we 
bring  him  to/'  said  Bob,  standing  over  Jim, 
who  by  this  time  had  made  his  last  effort  at 
stripping  himself,  and  lay  straight  and  stark 
on  the  ice. 

"  No,  and  we've  got  to  take  him  away  from 
here,  too,"  said  Nick,  glancing  cautiously  up 
at  the  long  rows  of  windows.  And  with  that 
both  seized  the  fallen  young  toper  with  no 
very  gentle  grasp,  and  swinging  him  between 
them  by  the  feet  and  shoulders,  lugged  him 
out  of  sight  of  the  Academy  under  a  high 
board  fence,  after  which  one  of  them  went 
back  after  his  clothes.  To  wake  him  out  of 
his  stupor  was  their  first  object,  for  both 
agreed  that  he  should  not  be  discovered  by 
Mr.  Manfred  in  his  disgraceful  condition,  and 
that  nothing  of  his  mad  adventure  should  be 
known   to   the  Faculty — if  they  could  prevent 
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it — but  neither  of  them  was  sure  of  the  best 
way  to  act  in  the  case.  Determination  had 
no  time  to  wait  on  experience  now,  however. 
It  was  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  promptly. 
So  to  work  they  went,  guessing  at  what  they 
did  not  know.  Bob  procured  some  snow,  and 
shampooed  Jim's  head  with  it  till  the  hair 
threatened  to  come  out  by  the  roots.  Nick 
found  a  bit  of  shingle,  and  "bastinadoed"  the 
poor  fellow's  feet  till  one  would  have  thought 
the  bottoms  were  blistered ;  and  both  took 
turns  in  chafing  his  arras  with  rough  woolen 
mittens,  poking  crumbles  of  ice  into  his 
mouth,  and  shaking,  rubbing,  rolling  and  slap- 
ping him  generally.  Never  had  Jim  Hickey 
been  put  through  with  such  emphasis  before. 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  long,  with  this  vig- 
orous treatment,  before  some  decided  result 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  Jim  began  to  "come 
to'^  enough  to  wonder  what  was  the  matter 
with    him,  he  fell    to    kicking  and  striking  all 
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about  like  a  cast  horse.  In  a  few  moments 
he  tired  himself  and  lay  tolerably  still,  and  as 
Hardy  and  Garland  had  taken  good  care  to 
keep  him  clear  of  the  fence,  his  exercise  made 
no  alarming  noise,  and  did  him  more  good 
than  hurt.  Next  he  began  to  talk — not  loud 
— but  in  a  ludicrous  and  mixed  babble,  mostly 
of  things  he  had  learned  by  rote  from  classes 
reciting  in  the  chapel — algebra,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  what  not ;  and  at  length  recog- 
nizing Nick  and  his  chum,  he  first  called  them 
some  pretty  rough  names,  and  then  begged 
them  to  let  him  alone.  At  that,  thinking  him 
so  far  restored  to  his  wits  that  they  could  tell 
him  the  truth,  the  boys  gave  Jim  to  under- 
stand what  they  were  at,  the  shape  they  had 
found  him  in,  and  what  he  must  do.  With 
the  thermometer  at  zero,  and  mqjrning  bell- 
time  rapidly '  approaching,  they  were  in  no 
mood  to  mince  matters  with  him. 

"  See   here,  old    fellow,  (this  was   about  the 
style    of   their   remarks)  we've  come   down  to 
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save  you  from  freezing  to  death,  and  several 
other  things.  Just  behave  yourself  now,  and 
get  on  your  boots  and  the  rest  of  your  duds 
as  quick  as  you  can,  and  there  won't  be  an}^ 
trouble.  Don't  you  holloa — if  you  try  that 
we'll  cram  a  mitten  down  your  throat.  Just 
let  a  squeak  of  this  thing  get  to  the  Faculty, 
old  boy,  and  you'll  have  your  walking  papers 
before  to-morrow  noon.  Come,  stir  yourself  I 
Mind,  and  we'll  save  you  if  we  can,"  &c. 

Jim  heard  after  a  dreaming  fashion — and 
obeyed  in  the  same  way.  On  went  his  boots 
— dingbat  heels  and  all — but  he  got  the  right 
on  his  left  foot,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  his 
toes  turned  out  like  the  rocker  hoofs  of  an  old 
donkey,  and  then  he  tried  to  push  his  legs 
into  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  Once  dressed,  he 
tried  to  stand,  but  it  was  tetering  work.  The 
ice  was  treacherous,  and  the  misplacing  of 
his  boots  affected  his  balance  rather  unfortu- 
nately. Supporting  him  under  either  arm, 
Nick    and   Bob  walked   him   up    and    down  to 
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steady  his  head,  and  "  restore  the  tone  of  his 
constitution,'^  they  said.  Tiiey  took  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  linked  thus,  three 
abreast,  marched  and  countermarched,  a 
drunkard  in  the  middle  and  a  tetotaller  on 
each  side  trying*  to  sober  him.  They  walked 
as  far  as  the  meeting-house,  and  back  again ; 
then  all  the  way  to  Bolivar's  tavern  and  back 
again,  the  creaking  sign  hailing  them  in  the 
winter  breeze  just  as  they  made  their  turn. 

*'  Yeep  !    Yeep  !    Perdition  is  cheap  !  " 

began  Jim,  and  the  boys  were  obliged  to  stop 
him.  (The  temperance  lecture  had  not  all 
gone  into  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.) 
After  marching  to  and  fro  in  this  way  about 
fifteen  minutes,  Jim  began  really  to  compre- 
hend what  it  all  meant,  and  to  feel  the  shame 
of  his  situation.  He  actually  cried,  and  won- 
dered "what  his  mother  would  say."  (It  was 
the  first    time    the    boys  had   ever  heard    him 
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allude  to  his  mother.  Jim  had  some  moral 
sense  after  all.) 

All  at  once  he  broke  desperately  away  from 
his  companions  and  began  to  run.  He  suc- 
ceeding in  keeping  on  his  feet  for  two  or 
three  rods,  but  his  gait  was  like  that  of  a 
stone  rolling  down  hill,  and  he  soon  brougltt 
up  in  the  ditch  all  in  a  heap. 

To  the  astonishment  of  Hardy  and  Bob, 
who  ran  laughing  behind,  he  picked  himself 
up,  steered  into  the  road,  and  started  again. 
And  this  time  they  had  good  reason  to  won- 
der and  laugh,  for  Jim  seemed  somehow  to 
have  gauged  himself  inflexibly  between  the 
sleigh  ruts,  and  he  ran  like  a  velocipede — 
swift  as  a  deer,  but  all  his  uprightness  depend- 
ing upon  his  speed.  It  was  only  when  he 
was  fairly  exhausted,  that  the  boys  could  over- 
take him,  and  by  that  time  he  was  steady 
enough  to  go  home.  He  had  knocked  off  both 
of  his  dingbat  boot-heels,  however.  No  under 
or  upper  crust  could  stand  such  running  as  that. 
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Jim  made  his  way  to  his  room  without  ac- 
cident or  discovery ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add 
that,  the  very  next  day  he  signed  the  pledge. 
Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  out  of  gratitude  to 
Nick  Hardy  and  Bob  Garland  that  he  did  it. 
Surely,  after  that  night  when  they  saved  hivS 
name  and  his  life,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  apparently  that  Jim  would  not  do  for 
them. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

IN    WmCH    NICK    SPOn.S    HIS    BEST    COAT     AND     GETS     A 
NEW    ONE. 

TT  was  a  somewhat  serious  matter  for  our 
friend  Hardy  to  wear  out  a  coat,  a  vest, 
or  a  pair  of  pants  or  shoes,  since  it  was  not 
always  clear  to  him  where  the  next  would 
come  from.  He  had  learned  to  trust  in  Prov- 
idence, it  is  true,  and  never  doubted  but  that 
his  wants  would  be  supplied  in  some  way,  if 
he  did  right,  but  at  the  same  time  he  under- 
stood the  importance  of  being  careful  of  what 
he  had,  and  was  sure  to  make  every  article 
of  his  small  wardrobe  last  to  the  limit  of  de- 
cency and  usefulness.  To  spoil  or  lose  a  gar- 
ment was,  of  course,  a  double  hardship,  as  all 
sudden  losses  are  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
calculate    closely   and   take   time    to   earn    the 
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things  they  want.  He  could  expect  no  money 
from  Stonefield.  Mr.  Sunderland,  his  old  min- 
ister there,  had  none  to  give  him,  and  in- 
deed he  already  felt  indebted  to  that  good 
man  for  instruction  given  Avithout  fee  or  re- 
ward;  and  as  for  Uncle  Ben  James,  though 
he  had  in  his  possesion  certain  live  stock  be- 
longing to  Nick  which  would  have  realized  a 
handsome  sum  if  sold,  yet  he  held  a  sort  of 
''lien''  upon  it  until  the  boy  come  of  age, 
which  prevented  its  being  disposed  of. 

Least  of  all  had  he  anything  to  hope  for 
from  his  old  Fenwick  Falls  home,  of  which 
his  earliest  recollections,  sad  to  say,  were  of 
poverty  at  the  door  chasing  love  out  of  the 
window,  or  at  best,  of  a  coarse,  tippling  father 
and  a  termagant  mother,  from  whom  contin- 
ual want  and  the  care  of  a  family  of  nine 
had  long  ago  driven  away  all  the  graces  of 
natural  affection.  Indeed  he  rarely  visited  his 
home  now,  having  little  desire  to  go  where  his 
mischievous  boyhood  had  made  him  a  speckled 
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bird,  and  where  his  very  abilities,  being  an 
exception  among  all  the  rest  of  the  children, 
had  always  made  him  more  disliked  than  in- 
dulged. Perhaps  one  of  these  days,  his  father 
and  mother  might  be  proud  of  him,  after  all, 
he  thought.  He  neither  expected  nor  asked 
any  help  from  them,  but  like  enough  they 
would  be  glad  of  help  from  him,  sometime. 
He  could  wait. 

Mr.  Sunderland  and  Squire  Gammel,  both 
encouraged  Nick's  self-denying  philosophy.  It 
was  good  for  him,  they  said,  to  work  his 
way  and  learn  self-dependence.  It  was  no 
less  true  of  education  than  of  dress  that  when 
it  was  hard  to  buy,  and  had  to  be  earned, 
one  would  be  sure  to  be  more  choice  of  it. 

There  was  time  enough.  He  need  not  think 
of  going  to  college  till  he  was  twenty-one, 
nor  of  studying  a  profession  till  he  was 
twenty-six,  nor  of  entering  a  profession  till  he 
was  thirty. 

If   he    was    ever   obliged  to  spend  his  little 
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property  on  his  studies  he  would  need  it  cer- 
tainly more  in  college  than  he  did  now,  and 
it  was  well  for  him  that  he  could  not  turn  it 
into  money  before  he  was  out  of  his  minority. 
Let  him  go  slow,  and  fare  humbly,  and  save 
scrupulously  at  first,  and  he  would  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more  to  himself  in  the  end. 

So  between  the  good  sense  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  his  own  empty  pocket,  Nick 
was  fain  to  "  cut  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth,"  and  not  only  that,  but  to  wear  the 
coat  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  keep  whole. 
If  accident  happened  to  it,  the  alternative  was 
more  hard  work  or  no  coat. 

Although  our  young  student's  acquaintance 
among  the  tailors  was  not  extensive,  yet  he 
had  become  well  known  to  a  good  many  very 
respectable  people  in  the  town,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  invited  to  the  houses  of  families 
who  had  learned  to  think  highly  of  him,  both 
for  his  industrious  hands,  and  for  his  scholarly 
head. 
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One  of  these  invitations  came  to  him  during 
the  winter,  when  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  So- 
ciety in  the  local  parish,  were  to  hold  an 
evening  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Deacon 
Baker.  The  meeting  was  to  be  really  a  sort 
of  temperance  party,  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
drunkards'  families,  known  to  be  destitute, 
and  several  other  members  of  the  Academy, 
from  both  departments,  were  asked  to  be  pres- 
ent. Literary  entertainment  was  promised, 
and  the  business  of  the  evening,  (or  contribu- 
tions of  work,  materials,  and  money,)  was  ar- 
ranged with  that,  in  such  time  and  order,  as 
to  make  the  whole  affair  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  best  accomplish  the  proposed 
design.  Nick  got  himself  ready  in  good  sea- 
son, and  started  in  company  with  Oliver 
Wales,  for  the  Deacon's  house.  Passing  the 
drug  store  on  the  way,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  promised  to  undertake  a 
rather  nice  job  of  mending  for  his  chum  Bob, 
>nd  that  he  might    stop   now    as   well   as   not. 
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and  buy  a  bottle  of  liquid  glue.  Bob  had  ac- 
cidentally broken  a  small  and  very  pretty  ve- 
neered cabinet,  which  he  valued  highly  as  a  re- 
cent Christmas  present  from  his  uncle,  and  Nick, 
confidant  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  (which 
was  considerable)  had  agreed  to  repair  the 
article  so  that  it  would  be  *'  as  good  as  now.'^ 
He  purchased  the  bottle  of  glue,  and  put  it  in 
one  of  his  pockets. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  and  finding  the  la- 
dies busy,  and  most  of  the  party  assembled, 
he  soon  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  forgot  all  elge  in  sharing  and 
helping  on  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  hour. 
Among  the  poor  whom  the  Benevolent  Society 
proposed  to  aid,  the  case  of  most  particular 
need  was  that  of  a  worthy  woman  with  her 
four  little  children,  recently  left  helpless  by 
the  death  of  a  husband  and  father,  and  it  was 
this,  and  certain  touching  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  that  more  than  any  other  had 
hastened  the   kind    preparations  of   the    ladies, 
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and  now  inspired  the  efforts  of  the  even- 
ing. 

The  husband  and  father  had  been  a  man 
much  liked  and  respected,  honest,  noble-heart- 
ed, an  excellent  workmen,  and  a  good  provid- 
er at  home till  the    rumsellers    ruined   him. 

Another  case,  and  one  which  naturally  enlisted 
Nick's  lively  sympathy,  was  that  of  miserable 
Tim  Piper. 

Broken  down  and  sold  out  as  he  was,  Tim 
still  lived,  and  there  were  charitable  souls 
who  insisted  that  something  was  left  of  the 
man  yet. 

On  his  being  released  from  the  work-house, 
and  solemnly  promising  to  reform,  his  daugh- 
ter Janette  had  left  her  work  at  Fenwick 
Falls,  and  come  to  keep  house  for  him  in  a 
small  tenement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. Tim  had  done  very  well  for  a  month  or 
more,  jobbing  here  and  there  and  bringing 
home  his  earnings,  till  at  length  the  many 
temptations    in    his    way   proved  too  much  for 
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him and  at  present  he  was  on  his    back    in 

bed,  where  he  had  laid  twenty  days  and 
nights  suffering  the  effects  of  a  well-nigh  fatal 
spree.  A  hard  time  of  it  poor  Janette  was 
having,  you  may  be  sure. 

Our  friend  Nick  was  in  his  element  while 
helping  to  pack  the  bundles  of  clothing,  and 
baskets,  and   boxes  of  food  for  these  destitute 

ones.     Besides  he  found  opportunity as  did 

also    his    few    equally    fortunate   school-fellows 

who  were  present  with  him while   mingling 

with  the  ladies  in  their  good  work,  to  make 
several  very  pleasant  new  acquaintainces,  and 
actually  to  speak  to  some  of  the  Academy 
girls  ! 

Once  he  and  a  bright,  rougish  Miss,  Nelly 
Lincoln  by  name,  a  new  comer,  whom  he  had 
ventured  to  look  at  across  commons  hall  at 
meal-times,  now  and  then,  happened  somehow 
to  be  engaged  in  tying  the  same  bundle,  and 
just  as  they  were  pulling  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  string  a  sudden  snap  so  nearly  involved 
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them  both  in  a  ridiculous  catastrophe  as  to 
provoke  great  glee  for  the  moment  in  the 
group  around  them.  Nqne  laughed  with  keen- 
er zest  than  Miss  Nellj  and  himself,  and  of 
course  after  this  he  needed  no  more  formal  in- 
troduction to  that  young  lady. 

In  facyt,  the  company  gathered  at  the  good 
Deacon's  was  a  nlost  sprightly  one,  despite 
the  gravity  of  its  name  and  design,  and  if  I 
Bay  riglit  here  that  the  evening  wore  away 
delightfully,  with  no  dull  gaps  or  awkward 
pauses,  and  that  besides  beiug  an  eujoyable 
one,  the  meeting  was  in  every  respect  a  suc- 
cess, I  do  not  think  I  shall  improperly  antici- 
pate. 

The  literary  part  of  the  exercises  came  in 
exactly  the  right  place,  and  this,  so  far  as 
entertainment  went,  was  the  real  gem  of  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Manfred  read  some  fresh  and 
interesting  temperance,  anecdotes,  and  read 
them  admirably  too.  Half  a  dozen  young  la- 
dies  and   gentleman   spoke    a   temperance  dia- 
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logue.  A  select  quartette  sang  three  or  four 
rousing  temperance  songs,  to  which  Deacon 
Baker's  oldest  son  played  the  accompani- 
ments on  the  piano  ;  and  Mrs,  Professor 
Clamps,  the  "blue  stocking''  and  quondam 
visionary,  completely  redeemed  herself  by  pre- 
senting the  following  appropriate  little  poem : 

"  The  loving  stars  looked  sober. 
And  hid  their  eyes  away. 
In  the  brown  clouds  of  October 
That  sailed  o'er  Boston  Bay  ; 
Alone  in  the  great  city. 
Friendless  and  five  years  old, 
(0,  sight  to  move  God's  pity  !) 
Sat  Maggie  in  the  cold. 

With  one  rag  to  defend  her. 
All  loosely  round  her  cast. 
Her  body  blue  and  slender 
Shook  in  the  misty  blast ; 
And  tragic   art  might  borrow 
From  eyes  that  should  have  smiled. 
That  stare  of  tearless  sorrow 
So  fearful  in  a  child. 
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Midniglit  from  tower  and  steeple. 
Rang  out    in  brazen  peals. 
And  ceased  the  hum  of  people. 
And  died  the  roar  of  wheels, 
"While  dark  by  wall  and  column 

The  silence  folded  down 

But  still  her  vigil  solemn 
Kept  little  Maggie  Brown. 

The  iron  lamps  burn  paler. 
Down  all  their  glimmering  row 
Her  weary  eyes  must  fail  her 
To  hold  their  watch  of  woe. 

She  starts 'He's  comin'  yonder!* 

And  one  patrolman  grim 
Before  her  stops  in  wonder : 
What  can  she  want  with  him  ? 

*Why  wait  you  here,  my  strayling?* 
He  said,and  cbsar  draw  ; 
She  answered,  half  in  wailing 

*  An'  sure,  I  wait  for  you.' 

*  For  MB  !  '   '  For  you  ; '   and    clearly 
She  told  her  frightened  tale, 

*  'Tis  time  he'll  come,  or  nearly——-— 

0    TAKE    MY    PA   TO    JAIL. 
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"  It's  little  I'd  be  carin* 
But  ivory  night,  you  see. 
He  comes  home  drunk  an'  swearin' 
An'  beats  my  ma  an'  me. 
Ye'll  find  him  at  McCarter's  ; 
Ye '11  know  him  by  his  clothes 
Blue  coat,  an'   hat  in  ftatters. 
An'   a  blotch  upon  his  nose. 

*Sure,  small's  the  slape  we  git,  air 
Wi'  list'nin  oer  an'  o'er. 
An'  ma  to  wape    an'  frit,  sir. 
An'  watch  the  stair-way  door. 
She'll  stan'  no  more  the  batin* 
For  she  is  sick  an'  pale. 
An'  that's  for  you  I'm  waitin* 
To  take  my  pa  to  jail.' 

The  watchman  stooped  to  smother 
His  feeling  in  his  frown, 
And  softly  to  her  mother 
Bore  little  Maggie  Brown. 
Then  swift  with  indignation 
To  seek  her  sire  he  passed. 
And  soon  old  Second  Station 
Confined  the  drunkard  fast. 
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Ye  rulers,  set  for  keeping 

Unruly  souls  in  awe. 

How  many  a  child  is  weeping 

"Whose  only  hope  is  law  I 

0  let  your  faithful  doing 

Avenge  their  infant  wail 

On  THEM  WHO  SELL  the  ruin 

That  sends  their  sires  to  jaU."  ' 

After  the  literary  exercises  were  over,  the 
company  began  to  converse  busily  in  little 
knots  about  the  rooms,  and  Nick,  who  had  sat 
in  a  corner,  and  listened  eagerly  to  every  part, 
remained  in  his  chair  long  enough  to  relate 
to  those  nearest  him  a  curious  instance  of  the 
effects  of  strong  drink,  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  afternoon,  down  in  the  village. 
He  was  very  sober  about  it,  but  his  compan- 
ions seemed  moved  to  great  merriment,  and 
half  a  dozen  others  had  come  near  to  hear 
the  story.  It  was  of  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Fenwick,  afflicted  with  an  occasional  weak- 
ness   for    liquor,  who    had    the    night    before, 
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when  half  intoxicated,  got  into  somebody  else's 
house  instead  of  his  own.  Nick  described  the 
scene  when  the  proprietor  (a  cold-water  man) 
waited  on  him  home.  When  they  arrived 
there  the  boozy  individual  insisted  that  his 
friend  should  be  put  to  bed,  told  him  that  he 
would  never  say  anything  about  his  being 
found  "tight,''  pointed  out  to  him  earnestly 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  sorrow  of 
his  wife  if  she  should  know  of  his  condition, 
and  begged  him  never  to  touch  another  drop 
of  liquor  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  plead  with  the  cold-water  man  to 
sign  the  pledge,  and  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  (an  old  bill  of  goods  from  one  of  the 
village  merchants)  he  besought  his  friend 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  "  pu'  's  name  down 
'ere "  and  he'd  stand  by  him  through  thick 
and  thin. 

The  melancholy-amusing  narrative  was  hard- 
ly finished,  when  Miss  Nelly  Lincoln  came  in 
with   an    important    errand.      The   young  folks 
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were  arranging  for  a  few  games  by  them- 
selves, and  Nick  was  wanted. 

**  0,  Mr.  Hardy/'  said  Nelly,  "  we're  going 
to  play  the  '  Holy  War,'  and  you  must  be 
the  old  palmer  just  ^  back  from  Palestine. 
Come  quick,  for  we  want  to  dress  you  up." 

Nick   jumped    up  with    alacrity no,  he 

tried  to,  but  the  only  result  was  a  violent  back- 
ward pull  upon  his  coat-skirts,  and  (horribile 
dictu!)  a  sound  of  tearing  cloth  behind  him, 
long,  sharp,  and  vicious,  that  took  the  ''alac- 
rity "  out  of  him  quicker  than  ever  condenser 
cooled  steam.  The  chair  would  have  follow- 
ed him,  only  it  happened  to  be  an  old-fashion- 
-ed,  carved,  leather-bottomed  affair,  too  tremen- 
dously heavy  and  dignified  for  such  an  antic 
performance.     What  could  the  matter  be  ? 

The  explanation  was  easy.  Thoughtlessly 
enough  Nick  had  put  that  unlucky  bottle  of  glue 
in  one  of  his  skirt  pockets,  and  (almost  as  a 
matter  of  course)  sat  on  it  and  broke  it  I  And 
all  the  time  he  was   listening   to    the    reading, 
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singing,  and  other  interesting  things,  the  spilt 
liquid  had  been  quietly  drying  through  the 
folds  of  his  best  coat  and  sticking  him  to  the 
chair  I  The  awkward  discovery  of  his  sad 
scrape,  naturally  produced  a  sensation.  Nick 
had  never  risen  in  a  public  assembly  before 
when  he  made  so  much  of  a  sensation — or  one  so 
little  flattering  to  himself.  Miss  Nelly  retired 
visibly  affected.  Her  friend  Hardy  was  in  no 
condition  to  play  "  palmer  "  just  now  evident- 
ly. The  unromantic  role  of  ragpedlar  would 
have  fitted  him  better.  Others  whp  were  affected 
but  did  not  retire,  like  the  deacon,  the  minis- 
ter, the  lawyer,  and  the  four  or  five  Academy 
fellows,  stood  by  and  offered  sympathy  -to  the 
sticky  young  man.  Ironical  sympathy  it  was 
to  all  appearance,  however,  for  most  of  them 
"  smiled  audibly  "  when  they  spoke  it.  Con- 
tagious laughter  rippled  through  all  the  rooms, 
and  for  the  moment  Nick  Hardy's  rent,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company. 
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It  was  too  bad — the  rent  I  mean,  and  not 
the  laughter,  for  that  could  not  be  helped, 
good  breeding  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing— and  the  majority  of  even  the  most 
amused  one^,  were  ready  to  concede  that  it 
was  too  bad  when  they  saw  Nick's  ruefnl 
countenance.  Never  before  had  our  good-na- 
tured friend  seemed  so  backward   to    take    the 

joke  of  a  ludicrous    situation no  matter    if 

it  was  at  his  own  expense. 

He  stood  an  instant,  forlornly  holding  the 
severed  fragment  of  his  coat-tail  in  his  hand, 
and  presenting  a  picture  of  droll  despair,  as 
he  comprehended  the  hopeless  ruin  of  his  Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting. Hopeless  indeed,  for, 
though  under  ordinary  conditions  a  skillful 
tailor  could  have  done  much  for  it  in  the  way 
of  repair,  tlic  glue  had  wrought  mischief  to  it 

that    was   beyond    tailors'  art or    chemists' 

either.  It  was  a  sort  of  insoluble  cement, 
and  had  the  property  of  staying  with  whatever 
substance  it  touched,  in  spite   of  water,  harts- 
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horn,  benzine,  or  anything  else    short   of  total 
destruction. 

Very  soon,  however,  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  realize. where  he  was,  and  that 
he  was  being  very  much  looked  at.  Making 
a  great  effort  to  throw  off  his  gloomy  thoughts, 
he  laughed  a  sickly  little  laugh,  and  managed 
to  say  something,  about  having  bought  the 
glue  to  mend  with,  but  found  that  it  marred 
more  than  it  mended— and  then  he  courteously 
offered  to  pay  the  deacon  for  the  injury  he 
had  so  carelessly  done  to  his  chair.  This  of 
course  the  deacon  would  not  hear  to,  and.,  his 
wife,  good  soul,  insisted  that  Nick  should  put 
on  one  of  their  son's  coats,  and  leave  his  torn 
one  for  her  to  look  over,  and  "  see  if  it  could 
not  be  fixed  in  some  way."  Nick  felt  rather 
obliged  to  accept  the  loan  of  young  Baker's 
garment,  but  declined  the'  other  kind  offer 
with  thanks,  and  rolling  up  his  spoilt  coat, 
prepared  to  take  his  leave,  as   it   was   already 
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nine  o'clock  and  the  young  people  had  given 
np  their  plan  of  a  game. 

Every  one  knew  (or  soon  found  out)  that  poor 
Hardy  could  ill  afford  to  nave  such  a  provok- 
ing accident  happen  to  his  clothing,  and  hav- 
ing finished  their  laugh  over  it,  they  felt  sorry. 

It  was  even  whispered  among  the  women 
that  a  gift  of  a  new  coat  from  the  Benevolent 
Society  would  not  be  amiss,  but  it  was  deci- 
ded finally,  that  this  would  be  a  bad  prece- 
dent, for  if  they  helped  one  poor  student  they 
must  another,  and  some  day  they  might  have 
a  score  or  more  of  Academy  boys  on  their  hands. 

Besides,  such  an  evident  charity,  might  hurt 
the  young  man's  pride.  Squire  Gammel,  who 
had  come  in  late  during  the  literary  exercises, 
but  early  enough  to  witness  our  hero's  disas- 
ter, had  his  own  thoughts  about  it,  but  kept 
them  to  himself.  Just  as  Nick  was  going 
away  he  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  said 
quietly,  ''come  to  my  office  to-morrow,  after 
dinner. 
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Nick  kept  the  Squire's  appointment  punc- 
tually, and  was  cordially  received  and  seated 
near  him  at  his  writing  table.  Some  general 
conversation  followed  which  finally  turned  on 
the  business  of  the  office,  when  the  Squire, 
with  a  very  matter-of-fact  air,  as  if  to  lose  no 
time  on  his  visitor,  shoved  a  law  paper  of 
some  kind  in  front  of  him  on  the  table  with  a 
blank  form,  and  coolly  sat  him  to  copying  it. 
The  document  was  short  and  soon  completed, 
and  on  looking  it  over  the  Squire  remarked 
"you  write  a  plain  hand,  sir,  and  you  don't 
make  mistakes."  Then  laying  down  the  paper, 
he  added,  greatly  to  Nick's  surprise,  ''  I  want 
a  clerk  in  the  office,  to  do  such  work  as  that, 
and  to  study  law  with  me,  in  the  bargain,  if 
he  likes.  If  you  will  come  to  me  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  you  can,  I'll  make  it  worth  more  to 
you  than  sawing  wood..    What  do  you   say  ?  " 

Nick  replied  in  some  embarrassment,  intimat- 
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ing  that  he  should  be  delighted ;  but  this 
surprise  aud  embarrassment  increased,  when 
the  Squire  took  out  thiiiy  dollars  and  merely 
remarking  that  it  was  customary  among  legal 
gentleman,  to  clinch  a  bargain  with  a  ''retain- 
ing fee,"  thrust  the  money  into  his  hand. 

Nick  could  not  exactly  remonstrate,  and  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  express  his  thanks,  so 
utterly  unexpected,  and  so  munificent  was  this 
crowning  piece  of  solid  kindness.  But  his 
lawyer  friend  cut  short  his  stammered  thanks 
with  "  all  right,  all  right,  sir;  you'll  be  sure 
to  come  ;  "  and  then  as  the  grateful  boy  bow- 
ed himself  out  of  the  office,  he  turned  back  to 
his  writing  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Nick  bought  an  entire  new  suit  with  his 
thirty  dollars,  and  when  he  put  on  the 
clothes  he  felt  like  choosing  the  law  for  his 
profession,  out  of  sheer  good  will  to  the  man 
who  had  so  generously  helped  him  in  time  of 
need. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SHOWING    WHAT    BEFEL    ASE     NEWCOMB. 

•T^HE  true  idea  and  character  of  intemper- 
ance you  will  find  (said  Prof.  Clamps)  in 
the  familiar  little  phrase  '  too  much.'  " 

The  Principal  had  taken  it  upon  him  one 
morning  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  close  of  the  chapel  devotions,  and 
meaning  to  guard  his  pupils  against  the  er^ 
rors  which  follow  narrow  definitions  of  words, 
he  was  giving  the  general  signification  of  in- 
temperance, with  that  "  familiar  little  phrase '' 
as  his  text. 

''Some  are  ready  to  retort  (he  continued,) 
'  If  intemperance  means  too  much,  temperance 
means  just  enough,  and  not  total  abstinence, 
as  you  reformers  say.'     Exactly   so,  only  they 
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forget  that  total  abstinence  and  'just  enough* 
may  be  the  same  thing.  '  Just  enough '  pois- 
on is  such  a  quantity  as  will  do  good  rather 
than  harm,  and  in  that  quantity  it  is  min- 
gled by  nature  in  several  of  our  fruits  and 
articles  of  food,  but  he  would  utterly  confuse 
the  laws  of  interpretation  who  undertook  to 
say  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  '  total  ab- 
stinence '  fi'om  prussic  acid,  phosphorous,  and 
certain  other  deadly  chemicals,  is  to  "totally 
abstain  from  food — or  any  kind  of  healthy 
food.  Such  narrow  or  extreme  definitions  de- 
stroy the  truth  by  '  running  it  into  the 
ground.'  These  poisons,  and  strychnine,  opium, 
bella-donna,  arsenic,  alcohol,  and  many  others, 
are  sometimes  necessary  in  sickness,  but  com- 
mon sense  makes  no  account  of  that  where  it 
tells  us  to  let  them  alone.  Their  combinations 
in  nature  by  tlie  Creator  belong  strictly  to 
this  medicinal  phase  of  the  question,  and  any 
use  of  them  as  distinct  substances  by  us,  a^ 
healthy    persons,  is     excess.      Medicinally    let 
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the  learned  and  careful  physician  give  us  'just 
enough '  of  them,  but  in  the  ordinary  condition 
of  things  just  enough  is  '  total  abstinence/ 

This  rule  is  all  the  more  worth  remem- 
bering in  the  case  of  poisons  which  do  not 
kill  at  once,  but  induce  a  gradual  appe- 
tite, or  second  nature.  We  find  the  '  just 
enough  ^  opium  or  rum  pretended  by  victims 
of  habit,  growing  larger  every  year,  until  the 
slowly,  surely,  fatal  stuff,  craved  in  still  in- 
creasing doses,  disorders  all  the  laws  of  life, 
and  ruins  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  soul. 
The  mischief  is  in  using  the  poisons  at  all. 
Not  to  let  them  entirely  alone  is  to    use   them 

too  much is  intemperance and  there    can 

be  no  '  temperate  ^  use  of  poison.  So  I  think 
it 'is  clear,  that  our  'total  abstinence'  socie- 
ties have  a  perfectly  good  claim  and  right  to 
call  themselves  '  temperance '  societies. 

But  this  evil  of  excess,  or  what  I  may  call 
the  '  quid  nimis  evil,'  extends  to  other  things  in 
which  total  abstinence    is    not    required.     The 
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glutton  is  an  example  of  intemperance,  for  he 
takes  more  than  is  good  for  him.  He  eats  too 
much.  The  gossip  and  the  tattler  are  exam- 
ples of  intemperance.  They  talk  too  much. 
The  overdressed  people  in  society  are  intemper- 
ate. They  put  on  too  much  (and  spend  too 
much  time  doing  it.)  The  egotist  is  intemper- 
ate. He  shows  an  excess  of  'I.'  Sensi- 
ble persons  point  to  him  and  say  '  too  much.^ 
And   so   with    the  book-worm.     He  reads  'too 

much ' and   the    sluggard  and    loafer  ;  they 

rest    '  too    much  ' and   the    valetudinarian  ; 

he  doctors    '  too  much  ' and  whatever  other 

instances  of  overdoing  you  see  in  the  world 
— the  spendthrift  with  his  waste,  the  spiteful 
man  with  his  temper,  the  braggart  with  his 
vapors,  the   fast-liver    with   his    wild    oats,  the 

dandy    with     his     perfumery all     illustrate 

their  own  species  of  intemperance,  and  hang 
out  the  same  sign  to  the  warning  of  the 
world,  'too  much,  'too  much.'  Young  gen- 
tlemen   and    young    ladies,  in    everything    let 
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your  motto  be  this ;  ne  quid   iiimis,  don't  take 
too  much.'^ 

Now  Ase  Newcomb,  the  dandy  of  the 
school,  did  not  need  at  all  the  significant  og- 
lings,  and  mischievous  nudges,  and  punches, 
and  pokes,  bestowed  upon  him  by  sundry  sly 
fellow  students,  when  the  learned  Principal 
alluded  to  "perfumery,''  to  make  him  con- 
scious of  the  palpable  hit  in  the  word — whether 
it  was  intentional  or  not.  Ase  had  taken  the 
pledge  and  plumed  himself  upon  it,  though 
certain  boys  who  did  not  repute  him  very 
highly  for  his  conscience,  uncharitably  sugges- 
ted, that  it  "  didn't  cost  Newk  much  to  let 
liquor  alone,  for  his  stomach  was  too  delicate 
to  bear  anything  but  rose-water."  But  how- 
ever delicate  he  may  have  been,  in  stomach 
or  scruples,  against  strong  drink,  and  however 
faithful  to  his  promise  to  abstain  from  them, 
temperance  in  the  matter  of  strong  perfumery, 
was  certainly  not  among  his  Belf-denials.  On 
the    contrary   his    mtemperance    in   this   made 
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him  according  to  the  Principars  list,  a  striking 
example  and  (as  Nick  Hardy  would  have  said) 
"  a  solemn  warning."  He  put  on  too  much. 
Indeed  the  more  extravagant  of  his  critics 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  Newk  never 
come  out  twice  with  the  same  smell,"  and 
that  the  astonishing  variety  of  bottled  sweets 
which  he  kept  on  hand,  enabled  him  to  shed 
a  separate  fragrance  for  every  hour  in  the 
day  !  Of  course  a  chap  who  turned  his  room  in- 
to a  cosmetic  shop,  and  made  himself  a  walking 
advertisement  for  Lubin,  could  not  expect  to 
escape  such  exaggerations — and  a  good  deal 
of  personal  banter,  besides.  Most  of  this  last 
was  good-natured,  except  when  there  was 
some  special  provocation  to  sharpen  it,  as 
was  the  case  when  Hardy  pelted  him  with  the 
question 


-what  taste  can  dwell 


In  one  who's  wholly  made  of  smell." 
&c.,   &o. 
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Quotations,  and  squibs  and  puns  he  had 
to  endure  from  time  to  time,  and  put  up 
with  them  as  best  he  might,  and  even"  the  old 
threadbare  rhyme 

"  A  dandy  is  a  chap  that  would 
Be  a  young  lady  if  he  could, 
But  since  he  can't,  does  all  he  can 
To  show  the  world  he's  not  a  man." 

would  find  its  way  to  his  ears  once  in  a 
while,  without  his  being  able  to  resent  it.  De- 
spite his  abundance  of  money  and  fine  things, 
one  would  have  said  sometimes  that  New- 
comb  had  a  rougher  life  of  it,  at  the  Acade- 
my than  Nick  Hardy  with  all  his  early  rubs. 
But  supreme  conceit  made  Ase  so  thick  skinn- 
ed that  ike  pattest  sarcasms  never  wounded 
him  much  deeper  than  his  jacket.  No  matter 
how  hard  a  joke  hit  him,  he  generally  found 
enough  comfort  in  his  own  sweet  self  to  carry 
the  hurt,  and  even  enable  him  to  hold  up  his 
head  and  strut,  in  doing  it. 

So    I    have  told  you   what    Newcomb's   type 
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of  intemperance  was  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  he  fell.  Not  by  breaking  his 
cold-water  pledge.  Oh  no.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  sworn  off  from 
his  essences,  and  kept  that  pledge  as  well. 
He  fell  by  '  too  much  '  perfumery. 

The  remarks  of  Prof  Clamps  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  hectoring  humor  of  the  young 
Academy  wags,  and  Ase  had  little  peace  the 
rest  of  that  day. 

"  Now  Newk/'  one  would  say  with  serio- 
comic kindness,  "  see  what  'tis  to  go  on  till 
you  become  an  awful  example.  But  it  a'int 
too  late  yet.  Break  all  your  bottles  and  be- 
come a  reformed  man.'' 

''I  say,  Ase,"  another  would  suggest  with 
pretended  pity,  "I  know  how  you  can  get 
that    scent    out    of   your    clothes.      Bury    'em 

three  weeks  in "  and  at  that  point  very 

likely  the  speaker  stopped  to  dodge  a  book 
thrown  at  his  head. 

But  more  exasperating  still  to  our   fine    fop, 
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were  the  saucy  nothings  fired  at  him  from 
safe  distances  about  the  Academy  grounds,  by 
the  smaller  fry  of  the  school,  such  as  "  Hillo, 
Ase  I  Old  Giglamps  was  after  you  with  a 
sharp  stick  this  morning,"  or  '' Old  Giglamps 
is  going  to  put  you  in  the  laboratory,  and  an- 
alyze you  to-morrow  !  " 

Newcomb   had   to   endure    more    or   less    of 

this  chaffing  till  the  end  of  the  term which 

was  not  so  long  a  time  but  the  boys  could 
keep  alive  the  inspiration  of  the  PrincipaPs 
speech.  "  Ne  quid  nimis ''  was  quite  as  fre- 
quently the  greeting  for  Ase's  ears,  when  any 
of  the  funny  fellows  met  him,  as  ''how  are 
you?"  or  "good  morning."  Occasionally  he 
was  obliged  to  overhear  such  miserable  conun- 
drums as,  "What  made  Prof,  smell  a  rat  in 
the  chapel?"  "Give  it  up."  "  ^Cause  'twas 
a  mtts^-rat."  And  the  worst  of  all  was,  when 
the  irrepressible  Jim  Hickey,  took  opportuni- 
ties every  day  for  a  week  to  sing  at  him  from 
an  upper  window 
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Hi  dandy,  ho  dandy  !    listen  unto  me 
The     girls    are    smit,  you    are    so     sweet,  you  shall  my 
nosegay  be," 

a  chorus  which  was  echoed  by  all  the  boys 
except  Nick  Hardy,  who  had  not  forgotten 
his  glue  adventure  yet. 

But  the  young  coxcomb's  self-conceit  threat- 
ened to  be  ridicule  proof.  lie  ran  the  gaunt- 
let defiantly  enough,  and  out  of  sheer  contra- 
riness, perfumed  himself  as  plentifully  as  ever. 
The  amount  of  derision  that  would  have 
cured  the  offensive  habit  in  almost  any  other 
boy,  or  driven  him  from  the  school,  seemed 
just  sufficient  to  make  Newcomb  obstinate. 
Long  after  the  satire  of  his  school-fellows 
had  used  him  up,  he  refused  to  know  it,  and 
the  same  stolidity  could  stand  the  catapult  that 
hit  him,  when  two  or  three  of  the  older  stu- 
dents laid  their  heads  together  on  St/  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and  sent  him  through  his  '  post  of- 
fice   box,  the  following  adaptation  from  one  of 
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the    epigrams   of  Martial,  directed    to     "  Pro- 
fessor Sraelfungus  Stench,  M.  D.'' 

"  Ye  quacks  whose  drugs  our  systems  drench. 
Make  way  for  famous  Doctor  Stench 
Who  in  a  cloud  of  incense  goes 
Prescribing  for  the  public  nose." 

But  the  time  came  when  Ase  was  beaten  in 
his  own  fortress,  and  his  passion  for  balms, 
satchets,  scents,  oils,  and  ''  double  extracts, ^^ 
met  with  a  compliment  so  cruelly  odorous, 
that  the  laughter  of  the  boys  grew  too  violent 
for  his  endurance. 

Early  in  March,  the  day  that  the  Spring 
vacation  commenced,  and  the  students  most  of 
them  were  to  go  home,  Ase,  being  the  only 
one  who  was  obliged  to  take  the  first  morn- 
ing train,  bestirred  himself  with  surprising 
punctuality  to  get  ready.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  slipped  out  of  the  building  without  car- 
ing to  speak  to  anybody,  but  now  his  spirits 
were   high,    and   he    felt    genially    towards    all 
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the  world.  He  was  going  home.  Oblivious 
alike  of  former  jokes,  and  the  risk  of  stirring 
up  more,  he  marched  noisily  along  the  pas- 
sage, carpet-bag  in  hand,  banging  at  his  hall 
neighbors'  doors  as  he  went  by  them,  and 
bawling  out  "  Good  bye,  Cunningham  I  ^' 
"  Good  bye,  Birdsey  ! ''  "  Good  bye,  Goffe ! '' 
"  Good  bye,  Faulkner  !  "  "  Good  bye.  Beach  !  '' 
and  so  forth,  till  the  owners  of  the  names  (and 
several  besides)  were  sufficiently  awake,  to  re- 
alize that  a  distinguished  departure  was  being 
made,  and  to  think  of  responding  with  a  prop- 
er salute.  Droll  sounds,  half  muffled  in  bed- 
clothes, came  from  some  of  the  rooms,  the 
doors  of  others  opened  (just  a  crack,)  and 
four  or  five  towzled  heads  stuck  out  of  as 
many  ventilators. 

"Hey,  old  fellow,  take  care  o'  yourself,  and 
keep  your  hair  parted  in  the  middle. '^  "  Good 
bye — got  any  hartshorn  on  your  handker- 
chief?'^  "'Ase,  how's  your  necktie  ? ''  ''Go 
home,    pretty     boy,  and     don't     waste     your 
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er,  and  let  drive  another  snow-ball  straight 
and  sure. 

0  phew,  wew,  wew  !  Spirits  of  assafoetida, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  coal  tar !  It  wasnH 
a  cat  after  all  I     He  had  been  shooting  a  wh^t- 

d'ye-call-it a    mephitis  Americana an    ah- 

enaki    seganku an    "Alaska    sable" and 

the  what-d^ye-call-it  had  retaliated  and  shot 
him!  A  cannon  ball  could  not  have  brought 
him  down  quicker.  Oh,  oh  I  Ase  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  perfumery,  but  he  had  never  taken  it 

before    in   voUies in    broadsides in   fusil- 

ades,  like  this.  It  hit  him  all  over.  And  such 
perfumery  1  Oh,  oh  I  For  a  minute  or  two 
the  poor  fellow  lay  on  the  ground  crushing 
the  snow  into  his  smarting  eyes,  and  writhing 
and  gasping  as  if  he  was  choked. 

The  next  that  he  knew  of  himself  he  was 
slowly  making  his  way  back  to    the  Academy, 

carpet-bag  in  hand,  with  a  heavy   heart his 

clothes  reeking  an  odor  that  almost  cried 
aloud.     All   was    silent   in   the   building  when 
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he  arrived.  The  boys  had  dropped  into  their 
morning  slumbers  again.  All  at  once  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  no  place  to  go  to.  He 
had  roomed  alone  e^er  since  the  expulsion  of 
his  chum  Frely  Rhodes,  the  Fall  before,  and 
this  morning  he  had  locked  his  door,  and 
dropped  the  key  (as  the  rule  was  to  do)  into 
the  ''janitor's  box^^  just  outside  the  chapel. 
He  could  not  break  into  that  box.  Mr.  Man- 
fred was  the  only  "janitor/'  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  going  up  to  wake  Mm.  He 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  irresolute  and 
miserable.  Keenly  alive  to  his  savory  condi- 
tion, he  shrunk  from  taking  himself  any  further 
•  into  the  building.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very 
banisters  would  wince  at  the  effluvia  shed  from 

his  infected  clothes and  then  the    boys,  oh, 

the  boys  I     It    was  a  terrible  joke   on  him,  he 
knew,  to    be    obliged    to    come    back,  and    to 

come  back    so for    him,  Ase    Newcomb,    of 

all  the  fellpws  in  the  woild,  to  appear  in  such 
a   plight !      How    they   would   take    it  up  and 
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ring  it  round  I  How  unmercifully  they  would 
bombard  him  I 

Desperation,  however,  soon  forced  him  to 
move.  He  must  hide  himself  before  daylight 
at  any  rate,  and  so  he  must  take  some  means 
.;0  get  his  key.  Silently  he  mounted  the  dim 
stairways,  running  over  in  his  mind  the  list 
of  his  hall-mates,  and  trying  to  decide  which 
of  them  it  would  be  safest  to  wake  up  and 
teU  his  trouble  to.  He  finally  determined  to 
apply  to  Lorenzo  Goffe,  a  good-humored  fel- 
low, whom  he  had  always  counted  upon  as  a 
friend.  Besides,  Goffe's  chum,  Lem  Yesey, 
had  gone  home  the  night  before,  and  that 
made  it  the  more  favorable  for  him. 

The  scared  tap,  tap,  tap,  with  which  he 
signalled  his  friend  was  in  funny  contrast  to 
the  bang  he  had  given  the  door  when  he  went 
down  ;  and  his  half  whispered  "  '  Renzo,  '  Ren- 
zo  !  "  at  the  key-hole,  did  not  sound  much  like 
the  noisy  "  good  bye,  Goffe  !  ''  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ago. 
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''  Wha'  ye  want  ?  '^  grunted  a   sleepy  voice 
inside. 

"  '  RenzO;  say (in  his  natural    voice,  but 

very  piteously)  I've  got  into  a  horrible 
scrape,  'Renzo,"  said  Ase,  "and  I   wish '^ 

"  Newk  I    what     under     the     canopy 

Phew — w  I  ''  and  then  there  was  a  commotion 
in  the  room,  and  signs  of  a  nose  being  sudden- 
ly stopped.  Ase  began  to  explain  about  his 
key,  &c.,  but  Goffe  comprehended  everything 
without  further  words,  and  began  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. *'  Cub  id''  said  he,  unlocking  his 
door,  and  holding  his  nose,  ''  ho,  ho,  ho !  Oh 
Dewk!'! 

''Don't,  don't,"  pleaded  Ase.  ''For  pity's 
sake  don't  wake  up  the  fellows." 

But  at  that  Goffe  only  burst  out  afresh.  "  Ho, 
ha,  ha,  ha  I  The  idea  of  beggig  a  fellow  dot 
to    laugh  I      Ho,  ho,  ho that's  too  good  !  " 

Again  Newcomb  besought  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  help  him  to  get  into  his  own  room  as 
quickly    as    possible,    but   by   this   time   Goffe 
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roared  so  as  to  be  heard  all  through  the  hall. 
Up  jumped  Beach,  Birdsey,  Faulkner,  and  the 
rest,  and  throwing  open  their  doors,  came  at 
once  to  some  realizing  scents  of  what  had 
happened.  The  next  minute  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  dishabille  had  tiptoed  across  the  hall 
to  Goffe's  room,  pshewing  and  whish-shooing, 
and  demanding  to  know  what  had  broke  loose. 
But  when  they  encountered  " '  Renzo " 
shaking  with  laughter,  and  trying  to  pull  on 
his  pantaloons  with  one  hand,  and  hold  his 
nose  with  the  other,  and  describe  how  Ase 
Newcomb  had  "  cub  back  with  a  shell  thick 
edough  to  cast  a  shadow,"  and  caught  sight 
of  poor  Newk  himself  sitting  behind  the  stove, 
a  picture  of  despair,  they  all  broke  into  a  roar 
so  loud  and  so  long  as  to  wake  Mr.  Manfred. 
Hurrying  to  the  spot  (while  the  boys  sudden- 
ly scattered)  he  soon  understood  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  after  procuring  Newcomb's  key,  he 
told  him  to  bury  his  clothes  in  the  cellar,  and 
shut  himself  in  his  room  a   day,  with    chloride 
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of  lime  and  burning  rags.  Daylight  came, 
and  the  work  of  fumigating  not  only  poor  Ase, 
but  the  room    occupied   by    Goffe,  and    indeed 

the  whole  hall,  was  in  full  progress and  as 

for  the  laughing,  that  was  in  full  progress  too. 
The  boys  had  only  just  begun  to  laugh,  for 
the  south  hall  fellows  had  found  out  all  about 
the  matter  now.  They  laughed  till  they  left 
for  the  cars,  and  went  home  to  laugh  all 
through  the  vacation  ;  and  those  who  did  not 
go  that  day,  staid  behind  to   laugh. 

Alone  in  his  room,  his  door  locked,  save 
when  his  meals  were  brought  him,  Newcomb 
chewed  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection. 

Elegance  in  ruins  never  excites  much  pity 
in  those  who  have  made  fun  of  it,  andv  a    few 

of  the  boys Jim  Hickey  among  thom,  who, 

Ase  always  believed,  staid  over  a  day  on  purpose 
were  cruel  enough  to  pester  him  with  perso- 
nal remarks,  shouting  questions  through  the 
key-hole,  more  pointed  than  polite,  as  to  the  latest 
discount  on  "  night-blooming  cereus,"    "  onion* 
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juice/^      "  jessamine/'      and      "  pole-cat'' 

whether  Phalon  paid  him  a  "royalty"    for   his 

new  addition   to    the    public    toilet whether 

the     girls     took     kindly     to     the  article or 

whether,  on  the  whole,  he  didn't  think  his 
last  investment  in  perfumery  ''  a  little  too 
much  of  a  good  thing."  But  the  others  were 
more  merciful,  and  took  their  entertainment  in 
repeating  the  story  of  the  morning,  with  com- 
ical variations,  and  enacting  with  a  hundred 
exaggerations,    '*  the    woful     tragedy     of     the 

snuffed    out  dandy,"  all  by    themselves not 

always  far  enough,  though,  from  Newcomb's 
room  to  spare  his  ears. 

Altogether,  between  what  was  said  at  him, 
and  what  he  overheard  said  aboid  him ;  and 
with  the  laughter,  and  the  smoke,  and  being 
baulked  of  his  journey  home,  poor  Ase's  situa- 
tion and  feelings  were  anything  but  enviable. 
To  think  that  a  fellow  with  such  a  fastidious 
nose  as  he  had  should  be  made  to  play  victim 
and  parficeps    criminis    both,    in    an    olfactory 
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offense,  rank  enough  to  turn  water  green^, 
and  that  too,  as  he  was  going  off  happy  to  his 
holidays and  should  be  kept  back  a  priso- 
ner, and  doing  penances  for  himself  and  his 
clothes,  just  where  his  particular  misery  was 
considered  the  best  possible  joke  I  It  was 
more  of  a  humilation  than  he  could  bear.  His 
self-conceit  had  at  last  got  more  than  its 
match.  Goaded  to  desperation  by  his  disgust- 
ing mishap,  and  the  excessive  ridicule  that 
followed  it,  he  broke  all  his  smelling  bottles, 
sprinkling  their  contents  on  the  floor,  and 
then,  while  the  indescribable  miscellany  of 
odors  was  doing  its  worst,  fell  to  packing  his 
books.  Catch  Mm  in  Fenwick  another  term  ! 
No,  never  I 

Chloride  of  lime,  and  charcoal,  and  sulphur, 
and  cotton-rags,  and  seven  vials  of  Phalon's 
&  Lubin's  best,  finally  performed  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  on  Newcomb's  person 
and  apparel,  and,  though  during  the  process  he 
did  not  indeed 
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**  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain," 

he  narrowly  escaped  being  both  strangled  and 
bleached.  ' 

When  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  came 
again,  our  crest-fallen  exquisite,  stole  out  of 
the  hall  without  saying  "good  bye"  to  any- 
body. But,  as  one  of  the  boys  had  said  al- 
ready, he  left  a  fragrant  memory  behind  him, 
and  the  fame  of  his  last  "essence  pedlar'' 
adventure,  remained  long  among  the  traditions 
of  Fenwick  Academy. 

Newcomb  afterwards  became  a  student  at 
another  school  in  a  distant  State ;  but  it  is  as- 
serted on  good  authority,  that  he  took  care 
not  to  distinguish  himself  there  in  the  perfu- 
mery line.  His  terrible  dose  of  mephitis 
Americana  had  cured  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IN   WHICH    NICK    PLAYS    THE    HERO. 

T^ENWICK  RIVER  was  ordinarily  a  mild- 
mannered  and  peaceful  stream,  but  once 
in  a  while,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  years, 
it  would  take  on  a  fierce  and  dangerous  as- 
pect with  the  sudden  melting  of  northern 
snows,  and  leaping  over  its  banks,  sweep  trees, 
fences,  houses,  and  even  living  things  to 
watery  ruin. 

Early  in  May,  following  the  winter  of  our 
three  last  chapters,  it  rose  to  a  height  never 
before  known.  A  long  and  violent  rain-storm, 
that  seemed  to  traverse  the  whole  country, 
had  warned  all  who  lived  along  the  river,  that 
a  freshet  was  coming,  and  most  of  the  families 
occupying  the  low  lands,  had  removed  or   pre- 
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pared  themselves  against  it ;  but  the  unprece- 
dented suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  flood, 
when  it  came  upon  them,  frustrated  every 
precaution  in  the  case  of  many,  so  that,  es- 
pecially at  the  village,  and  at  the  Falls,  the 
suffering  and  loss  were  extreme.  The  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society,  mindful  of  their  village 
poor  whom  they  had  helped  through  the  win- 
ter, sent  down  to  them  a  seasonable  supply  of 
comforts  during  the  storm,  and  offers  of  shel- 
ter to  such  as  lived  near  the  water,  if  the 
worst  should  happen;  and  the  teachers  and 
students  of  the  Academy  had  followed  their 
example  with  a  handsome  subscription.  Nick 
Hardy  and  Bob  Garland  were  appointed  to 
carry  tjiis,  and  deliver  it  according  to  direc- 
tions, the  next  morning. 

At  day-break  the  startling  tidings  were  all 
over  the  town,  that  the  dam  had  broken  away 
at  the  Falls,  and  "the  whole  village  was 
afloat ! ''  The  roar  of  the  descending  waters 
could    be    heard   distinctly    at    the     Academy 
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buildings,  and  amid  no  small  excitement  the 
yonng  messengers,  and  several  others  besides, 
started  with  all  haste  towards  the  track  of  the 
freshet.  What  a  scene  presented  itself  before 
them  as  they  came  near  in  the  dusk  of  the 
early  morning  I  The  swollen  river  had  filled  the 
valley,  and  the  tremendous  sweep  of  its  cur- 
rent, now  broadened  out  like  the  tide  of  the 
sea,  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  before 
it.  The  storm  was  over  but  its  fearful  efiects 
had  only  just  begun. 

Fields  and  meadows  lay  submerged  in  many 
places,  for  full  half  a  mile  each  side  of  the 
proper  bed  of  the  stream,  and  strange  waters 
rolled  across  green  lawns,  and  quiet  farm- 
yards. Not  only  cellars  and  ice-vaults  but 
Bheep-folds,  granaries,  and  green-houses 
standing  far  above  the  line  of  ordinary  over- 
flow, felt  the  waves  of  the  invading  flood  that 
climbed  and  clamored  until  they  almost  threat- 
ened the  tree-tops.  They  penetrated  stables, 
and  weltered  around  the  feet  of  the  wondering 
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cattle  ;  they  shoved  the  very  barns  from  their 
foundations,  and  washed  away  hay-ricks,  styes 
and  poultry-sheds ;  they  poured  over  garden- 
walls  ;  they  inundated  wood-piles  ;  and  many 
families  who  had  slept  secure  from  a  danger 
of  which  the  past  furnished  no  example,  awoke 
in  the  middle  of  that  distressing  night,  to  find 
the  deluge  knocking  at  the  very  doors  and 
windows  of  their  dwellings.  But  the  fright 
and  disaster  at  the  farms  caused  by  the  sud- 
den ancf  terrible  rise  of  the  stream  were  of 
course  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  in  the  village. 
Numbers  of  people  who  lived  near  the  river 
(and  these  mostly  of  the  poorer  class)  were 
forced  to  escape  in  the  darkiless  from  the 
garret  windows  of  their  tenements,  on  doors, 
tables,  and  whatever  they  could  find  to  float 
them,  and  moor  themselves  to  trees  or  high- 
er dwellings,  till  the  dawn  of  day,  or  drift  till 
rescued  by  some  boat  or  raft  far  down  the 
current.     Several    children,  and   two    or    three 
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aged  persons  were  drowned  before   help    could 
reach  them. 

A  good  many  of  the  smaller  and  frailer 
houses,  were  entirely  swept  away,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  full  rush  of  the  flood,  and  a  still 
larger  number  were  moved  or  tilted  over, 
while  scores  of  better  buildings  further  back 
from  the  river,  including  stores,  shops,  and 
private  residences,  were  filled  with  water  to 
the  lower  window-sills  or  even  the  second 
story  floors.  Many  goods  and  valuables  had 
been  carried  into  the  lofts,  but  as  none  had 
forseen  the  fearful  height  of  the  freshet,  and 
the  breaking  away  of  the  dam  at  the  falls, 
that  raised  the  water  several  feet  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  multitudes  lost  property  where 
they  presumed  it  to  be  secure,  or  were  over- 
taken in  the  hasty  endeavor  to  save  it.  The 
streets  were  turned  into  canals,  court  yards 
and  gardens  became  lagoons,  and  every  floata- 
ble article  left  out  of  doors,  swam  on  its  own 
account,  or  did  duty  as  an  extempore  gondola 
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for  some  terrified,  half-clad  sufierer,  recently 
drenched  out  of  house  and  home.  Fenwick 
was  an  involuntary  Venice.  The  Babel  of 
noises  that  came  up  from  the  inundated  village, 
rendered  the  scene  doubly  appalling.  The 
breaking  asunder  of  buildings,  the  crash  of 
of  colliding  masses  adrift  on  the  sudden  sea, 
ringing  strokes  of  axes  and  hammers,  and 
shouts  of  men  struggling  to  save  property 
and  life,  and  every  now  and  then,  the  cries  of 

women  and   children all,  mingled   with   the 

hoarse,  deep,  steady  roar  of  the  mighty 
waters,  made  tragic  music,  which  once  hearing 
one  could  never  wholly  forget. 

Young  Hardy  and  Garland  gazed  before 
them  nearly  speechless  with  pity  and  horror. 
fc  Y^Q^YQ  too  late  to  do  any  good !  '^  was  all 
Bob  could  say.  Still  they  both  ran  on. 
They  reached  the  edge  of  the  flood  and  began 
to  wade  the  watery  streets.     A  boat  I    a  boat ! 

a  raft- anything  to  help    them    forward. 

But  none  could  be  found. 
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''  Come  this  way  I  "  cried  Nick,  determined 
to  leave  no  means  untried  to  reach  the  thick- 
est of  the  distress  ;  and  the  boys  struck  into 
a  higher  road  that  led  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  village.  Their  knowledge  of  the  ground 
convinced  them,  as  the  morning  grew  lighter 
and  they  could  better  see  the  extent  of  the 
deluge,  that  most  of  the  poor  families  to  whom 
they  were  sent  would  be  inaccessable.  They 
might  possibly  find  Tim  Piper's  tenement  high 
and  dry.  He  and  his  daughter  lived  some 
distance  up  the  river.  They  would  go  and 
see.  Alternately  running,  wading,  and  creep- 
ing along  the  tops  of  fences,  they  finally  reach- 
ed the  place  they  sought.  The  overspreading 
waters  had  so  covered  and  confused  well 
known  localities,  and  changed  the  apparent 
•  position  of  landmarks,  that  actual  residents 
might  easily  miss  their  way  in  the  great 
chaos,  but  the  two  boys  made  out  to  find  the 
residence  of  poor  Piper.  The  humble  little 
house  was  still  above  the    freshet,  though    the 
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waves  licked  the  doorstone.  Tim  was  out  of 
bed,  but  lame  and  weak.  He  suffered  more 
now,  however,  from  terror  of  the  flood  than 
from  sickness.  Janette,  brave  girl  that  she 
was,  had  kept  up  heart  nobly. 

"  Do  you  think  the  water  will  come  up  and 
carry  off  the  house  ?  ^'  she  asked  eagerly  of 
Bob  and  Nick,  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the 
threshold. 

"Guess  nof  said  they,  putting  on  an  as- 
surance for  her  sake,  which  they  could  hardly 
feel.  But  Tim,  thoroughly  scared,  insisted 
that  they  would  certainly  go  to  the  fishes 
before  noon. 

It  did  not  appear  that  Janette  and  her 
father  were  actually  destitute,  but  the  young 
messengers  ascertained  precisely  what  they 
wanted  most,  and  told  them  how  and  when  help 
would  probably  reach  them,  and  just  as  Nick 
was  thinking  how  to  slip  a  sum  of  money 
into  the  girl's  hand  unseen  by  Tim,  a  diver- 
sion   occurred    which    gave    him   an   excellent 
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opportunity.  Bob  glanced  through  the  win- 
dow and  suddenly  shouting  "there!"  rushed 
from  the  house  to  hail  a  boy  whom  he  saw 
rowing  rapidly  by  in  a   boat  alone. 

"Stop,  stop!"  he  cried,  "two  of  us  want 
that  boat  a  couple  of  hours,  and  here's  a  dol- 
lar for  you  !  "  And  the  boy  who  had  evident- 
ly paddled  down  to  the  village  to  make  money, 
rather  than  to  play  the  philanthropist,  hauled 
his  craft  alongside  and  closed  a  bargain  with 
Garland  at  once.  It  was  almost  sunrise  now, 
and  our  young  friends,  anxious  to  fulfill  their 
errand  of  "mercy,  or  know  the  worst,  pushed 
down  the  stream  towards  the  centre  of  the 
scene  of  ruin.  *  But  they  were  hardly  well 
under  way,  when  their  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  loud  cry  from  a  crowd  of  men  on  the 
flat  roof  of  a  large  stone  warehouse,  that  stood 
nearly  submerged,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  These  men  had  been  hard  at  work 
since  one  or  two  o'clock,  lifting  what  they 
could   of  the    stored  merchandise  through    the 
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Bcuttle-holes,  and  the  miscellany  of  bales, 
boxes,  and  crates  that  they  had  saved  dry,  or 
fished  from  the  water,  surrounded  them  like  a 
barricade.  A  hastily  tied  lumber  raft  near 
them  was  loaded  likewise  with  another  assort- 
ment of  similar  articles.  Evidently  it  was 
something  serious  that  caused  their  outcry 
now,  and  made  them  suspend  their  labors  to 
gaze  off  over  the  swiftest  and  deepest,  part  of 
the  fl,ood,  river-wards.  Instinctively  our  little 
rowing  party  turned  their  craft  toward  the 
ware-house.  Bob  doing  what  he  could  to  assist 
the  boat-boy's  oars,  with  a  broken  board. 
Very  soon,  to  their  shouted  inquiries,  came 
the  thrilling  answer.  ''A  live  child  afloat 
in  a  cradle  !  ''  and  as  quick  as  the  boat 
came  near  enough,  Nick  leaped  upon  the 
roof,  and  saw  for  himself  the  pitiful 
sight. 

''  Just  in  time  with  your  boat  I  '^  cried  the 
men.  "Just  in  time!''  echoed  Nick,  turning 
to  leap  back  and  join  his  companions.      ''  Put 
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off  lively  now  I  Give  me  the  oars  ^'  But  at  that 
moment,  what  was  his  chagrin  and  indignation, 
to  see  the  boat-boy  push  away  from  the  build- 
ing, and  row  with  all  his  might  towards  the 
lower  village  !  In  vain  he  shouted  after  him  his 
fierce  protest.  In  vain  the  enraged  men  on  the 
roof  commanded  and  threatened  him.  In  vain 
Bob  resisted  his  unmanly  flight  with  angry 
expostulations.  The  contemptible  fellow  had 
no  notion  of  risking  his  boat,  much  less  his 
precious  self,  in  the  outer  current  to  save  a 
human  life,  and  paddling  rapidly  off  with  his 
disgusted  passenger,  he  was  soon  beyond  call 
behind  the  distant  houses. 

Nick  who  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
excited  was  now  at  the  top  of  his  bent.  To 
see  the  poor  little  waif  in  its  crib-cradle,  far 
out  on  the  sweeping  stream,  stretching  forth 
its  hands  in  terrified  entreaty,  as  the  strong, 
swift  waters  carried  it  down,  down,  down, 
made  him  well  nigh  desperate.  Before  any  of 
the  men  could  stop  him,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
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hat,  coat,  and  shoes,  and  plunged  into  the  flood. 
"Back,  boy!  you're    crazy !^^    they    cried 


but  he  did  not  hear  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  let  him  go,  saying  bitterly  to  one 
another  ''  there's  tivo  lives  lost  instead  of  one  ! 
Too  bad  I  too  bad  I  " 

Nick  was  a  crack  swimmer,  and  had  more 
than  once  performed  the  feat  of  crossing  Fen- 
wick  River,  and  back  at  a  single  "  pull."  He 
thoroughly  believed  in  his  own  powers,  and 
had  reason  to,  and  now,  with  the  current  in 
his  favor,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose in  his  heart,  he  forgot  all  considerations 
of  possible  danger  to  himself.  Danger  enough 
there  was,  for  besides  the  resistless  flow  of 
the  swollen  waters,  that  might  carry  him  far 
below  his  aim,  and  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face in  the  wind,  that  still  held  fresh  after 
the  recent  storm,  the  whole  vast  river  was 
thickly  strewn  with  slabs  and  timbers,  and 
fragments  of  drifting  wreck,  and  he  must  steer 
with  care  at  every  length,  to  avoid  hurtful,  or 
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even  fatal  collisions.  On  and  outward  he 
-sped,  with  sure  and  steady  strokes,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  floating  child.  Meantime  other 
eyes  had  discovered  the  little  crib,  and  eager 
spectators  multiplied  all  along  the  line  of  the 
flood,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  vol- 
unteer was  swimming  to  the  rescue.  They 
measured,  anxiously,  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  child,  and  shouted  loudly  to  cheer 
him  on.  Nick  heard  them,  and  the  sound  of 
their  voices  coming  over  the  roar  of  the  waves 
gave  him  additional  courage  and  strength. 
He  had  calculated  his  course  so  well,  that 
when  he  struck  the  full  rush  of  the  current, 
over  the  river-bed,  every  sweep  of  his  athlet- 
ic limbs  bore  him  almpst  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  directly  towards  the  object  he  wished 
to  reach.  Down,  and  still  down  towards  the 
densest  portion  of  the  village,  he  followed  the 
little  water-waif,  nearing  it  all  the  time,  till 
he  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  see 
its  white  face  lifted  over  the  rim  of  its  cradle« 
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boat.  And  now  the  fear  began  to  trouble  him^ 
that  after  all  he  might  be  too  late.  The  crib 
was  evidently  settling  lower  and  lower  in  the 
water,  and  the  child  might  be  drowned  be- 
fore he  could  reach  it !  But  plainer  than  ever 
came  to  his  ears  the  distant  voices  of  excited 
villagers,  calling  to  him  with  words  of  cheer, 
and  he  kept  bravely  on.  The  throng  of  spec- 
tators increased.  Gathered  by  twos  or  threes 
at  upper  windows,  or  in  dozens  and  scores  on 
roofs  and  rafts,  and  even  in  tree-tops,  men 
and  women  forgot  for  the  moment  the  general 
calamity  in  watching  the  single  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Few  of  them  there 
were  but  had  losses  of  their  own  to  mourn 
over,  but  none  could  be  insensible  to  the 
sight  of  the  poor  cast-away  baby,  and  the  her- 
oic swimmer,  panting  forward  to  its  deliver- 
ance. ''Go  on !  You're  gaining !  God'll 
help  you!"  they  cried,  and  some  who  were 
able  to  do  "more  than  shout  put  out  in  their 
boats,  rowing  as  near  to  the  great    current   aa 
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they  coiild  and  keep  control  of  their  headway, 
atid  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  desper- 
ate effort  in  case  worst  came  to  worst. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  all,  but  most 
for  Nick  himself,  when  he  came  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  lengths  of  the  drifting  child.  The 
crib  had  settled  to  the  water's  edge  I  Never 
was  there  greater  need  for  our  hero  to  do  his 
best.  Throwing  all  his  strength  into  one  gal- 
lant spurt,  he  swept  himself  alongside,  and  a 
general  clamor  of  joy  went  up  from  the  people 
on  the  flooded  shore  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sinking  little  craft.  Quickly  he  tore  out 
the  drenched  tick  and  pillows  that  were 
swamping  it  with  their  weight,  and  clinging 
to  the  light  wood,  which  now  buoyed  up  both 
himself  and  the  child,  he  took  a  minute  to 
rest  and  try  to  comfort  the  forlorn  little  voy- 
ager. She  was  a  bit  of  a  girl,  scarcely  three 
years  old,  and  almost  spent  with  crying  and 
cold.  Having  nothing  upon  her  but  her  night 
clothes,    the    wonder    was    that    she  was    still 
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alive,  for  she  had  come  down  all  the  way 
from  Fenwick  Falls,  and  half  covered  with  the 
chilly  water.  Nick  looked  anxiously  towards 
the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  realized  how 
far  he  was  from  land.  He  saw  too  that  he 
was  rapidly  dropping  below  the  village,  and 
this  gave  him  more  concern  than  merely  being 
on  the  water,  for  it  was  from  the  village, 
where  hands  were  most  numerous,  that  help 
was  likely  to  come,  if  at  all.  But  the  sight 
of  the  boats  at  the  same  instant  reassured 
him,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  swim  out  of 
the  current,  pushing  before  him  the  crib  with 
its  moaning  little  passenger.  It  was  hard 
work,  but  the  efforts  for  his  assistance  were 
now  taking  definite  form  and  plan.  A  very 
long,  strong  line  was  fastened  at  the  shore 
end  to  a  tree,  and  passed  over  one  of  the 
boats,  while  the  foremost  crew  of  men,  un- 
coiling the  other  end  as  they  went,  rowed 
with  all  their  might  toivards  the  Struggling 
boy. 
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''Don^t  come  any  nearer  I''  shouted  Nickj 
when  they  were  about  a  rod  away,  and  the 
current  began  to  sweep  them  down  in  spite 
of  their  oars.  "'Throw  it!  Throw  it!''  and 
in  another  minute  the  rope  was  thrown  and 
tied  to  the  crib,  and  the  poor  little  girl  and 
her  deliverer  were  being  drawn  by  a  dozen 
stout  arms  slowly  and  surely  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  child  was  received  and  cared  for  imme- 
diately by  coarse  but  motherly  hands,  and 
warmth  and  kindness  and  proper  food  at  last 
completely  restored  it.  As  for  Nick,  no  sooner 
was  he  fairly  out  of  the  water,  than  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  so  many  friends  that  he 
began  to  think  he  should  suffer  rather  by  too 
much  attention  than  by  too  little.  It  was 
soon  known  who  he  was,  and  though  out  of 
their  many  losses,  the  poor  villagers  nearest 
the  river  had  saved  but  little  that  could  be 
spared,  they  promptly  furnished  the  brave 
fellow  with    dry   clothing.     Weak    and    chilled 
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from  his  long  toil  in  the  flood,  he  needed  rest 
and  refreshment  as  well  as  a  change  of  apparel, 
and  he  assured  his  friends  that  if  they  would 
leave  him  by  himself  a  little  while,  he  would 
be  "  all  right  again. '^ 

Bob  Garland,  who  had  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  gone  the  rounds  of  his  mission 
in  company  with  his  bargaining  boat-boy,  do- 
ing his  best  to  find  the  poor  families  whom 
he  and  Nick  had  been  sent  to  aid,  did  not 
hear  of  the  rescue  of  the  child,  nor  know  the 
whereabouts  of  his  chum,  till  the  excitement 
was  over.  He  only  learned  that  crews  of  men 
had  gone  out  on  the  river  to  bring  the  crib 
ashore.  Unsuccessful  in  half  his  errand,  and 
thoroughlv  sick  of  his  company,  he  had  hired 
another  boat  at  an  e^itravagant  price,  and 
started  to  row  back  alone  to  the  stone  ware- 
house, when  in  passing  near  a  large  building, 
part  dwelling-house  and  part  store,  a  familiar 
voice  called  out  from  one  of  the  windows — 

"Hey  there  1     Stop  and  take  me  in  1  '^ 
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Looking  up  he  saw  N^ick  standing  in  strange 
clothes,  whereupon  ha  began  to  laugh  and 
wonder  how  he  came  there. 

''  0,  I've  been  swimming  after  that  cradle," 
said  Nick;  and  then  Bob  stared  and  retorted, 
"Tell  another!'^  but  for  all  that  his  laughter 
stopped  and  his  wonder  grew,  for  he  f30on 
found  that  the  story  of  his  chum's  long  swim 
was  no  joke.  Niek  had  rubbed  his  limbs  and 
dried  and  rested  himself  and  eaten  a  hearty- 
breakfast,  so  that  now  he  declared  that  he  felt 
as  good  as  new.  Bob  "refused  his  urging,  and 
that  of  the  woman  who  occupied  the  loft,  to 
come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  too,  and  - 
Nick  leaped  into  the  boat,  loaded  with  crack- 
ers and  cheese  for  him. 

The  boys  then  resumed  their  search  through 
the  half-drowned  village,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
their  missing  pensioners.  After  an  hour  of 
faithful  effort  and  inquiry  they  succeeded  in 
tracking  out  every  family ;  and  badly  off  in- 
deed   the    poor    creatures   were,    and   thankful 
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for  the  bounty  their  young  friends  brought 
them, 

Nick  was  lucky  enough  to  get  his  own  hat 
and  coat  and  shoes  again,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
he  and  his  chum  were  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  leave  the  village  with  its  roaring  waters, 
and  its  sights  and  sounds  of  misery. 

They  reached  the  Academy  just  as  the 
study-bell  rung.  But  Nick  did  no  studying, 
or  reciting  that  day.  He  found  himself  too 
exhausted  for  anything  but  sleep.  Prof. 
Clamps,  when  he  heard  what  he  had  been 
doing,  said  he  was  "quite  excusable ''  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  school  agreed  with  him. 

The  news  of  the  little  girl's  rescue  was 
sent  immediately  up  the  river,  and  on  the 
same  day  she  was  restored  to  her  agonized 
parents.  Her  father  was  the  oversee-;  of  the 
spinning  room  in  one  of  the  largest  factories 
at  the  Falls,  and  he  and  his  family  had  been 
swept  away  on  the  night  of  the  flood,  with 
their  house,  goods,  and  everything. 
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In  after  dayS;  when  the  ruined  dam  had 
been  rebuilt  and  the  injured  mills  were  run- 
ning, and  the  manufacturers  and  their  suffering 
hands  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  fearful 
disaster  of  the  "  great  freshet,"  the  conse- 
quences of  young  Hardy's  noble  deed  in  sav- 
ing the  overseer?s  castaway  child,  came  back 
to  him  in  shapes  of  substantial  blessing.  _ 
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•    CHAPTER  XII. 

WHICH   DESCRIBES     TIM     PIPER^S     COLD     WATER     CURE. 

'T^IM  PIPER'S  great  spree,  whicli  brought 
him  to  his  bed,  and  kept  him  there  more 
than  two  months,  began  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  I  barely  hinted  at  it  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  and  stated  that  it  ended  in  a  long 
sickness,  but  you  were  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  really  had  the  delirium  tremens, 
or  whether  the  immediate  cause  of  his  sickness 
was  '[  shipwreck  in  a  snow  drift. '^ 

The  latter  would  be  nearer  the  truth, 
though  the  man  was  badly  enough  off  with 
liquor,  to  have  the  "  jim-jims  '^  genuine,  if  the 
cold  had  not  frozen  them  out  of  him  to  make 
way   for   his    punishment    in   another    form.     I 
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must   go   back   far   enough   to  tell  you  how  it 
was. 

When  Tim  began  to  drink  again  (after  his 
steady  spell,  when  he  settled  down  with  his 
daughter  in  the  village,  and  promised  to  do  so 
nicely)  his  place  of  most  frequent  resort  was 
Conrad  Bilkins'  grocery  store.  The  worst 
whiskey  dens  in  the  village,  such  as  used  to 
disgrace  the  neighborhood  of  the  ferry,  and 
the  streets  along  the  river,  had  been  shut  up 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  temperance  peo- 
ple, but  Bilkins,  whose  stand  was  further  up, 
and  who,  though  he  sold  rum,  and  never  kept  a 
tidy  store,  had  yet  never  made  it  an  actual 
^'  nuisance.'^  His  trade,  accordingly,  was  un- 
disturbed, and  he  enjoyed  his  usual  run  of 
custom  all  winter.  The  shrewd  Dutchman 
took  careful  note  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
he  saw  it  awake  and  aggressive  on  the  tem- 
perance question,  he  managed  his  sale  of 
liquor  more  slily.  Such  was  his  policy  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of so  far  at   least   that 
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he  found  it  expedient  to  locate  the  rum  de- 
partment of  his   retail   business,    mostly   down 

cellar and  his  drinking"  patrons  went    there 

to  be  served,  unless  it  happened  that  there 
were  no  other  customers  in  the  store  looking. 
In  fact,  an  uninitiated  person,  would  have 
been  puzzled  at  any  time,  to  see  where  he 
kept  his  liquor or  to  know  where  any- 
thing  else    was so    utterly    at  sixes    and 

sevens  lay  the  goods  in  his  store.  Codfish, 
clothes-pins,  bar-soap,  butter,  matches,  molas- 
ses, sand-paper,  sugar,  pails,  potatoes,  tubs,  to- 
bacco, crockery,  crackers,  salt,  corn,  steel- 
yards, vinegar,  farming-tools,  oil,  and  what 
not,  were  tumbled  in  higgledy-piggledy  every- 
where, as  if  some  explosion  had  blown  them 
up,  and  left  them  just  as  they  fell.  Few  fitter 
places  could  have  been  found  (an  old  London 
"curiosity  shop  "  would  not    have    served  the 

purpose  better)  to  hide  "  blue   ruin  '^  in — '- 

and  as  long  as  Bilkins  grew  richer  on  the 
enormous  profits  of  this,  than  by  all  his    other 
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sales  put  together,  he  thought  he  could  afford 
the  disorder,  and  the  nastiness,  that  became 
such  a  trade.  He  always  knew  where  to  find 
what  was  wanted,  jumble  or  no  jumble.  And 
as  for  dirt,  it  mattered  little  to  him  if  his  tip- 
pling friends  (\vho  were  satisfied  with  any  ar- 
rangement of  his  goods,  that  left  tliem  a  path 
wide  enough  to  get  down  cellar)  did  foul  the 
floor  and  the  old  box  stove  with  mud  and  to- 
bacco-juice. He  made  money  ;  and  while  he 
could  see  his  old  drawer  regularly  filling  with 
daily  cash  the  filth  that  it  came  out  of  caused 
him  no  trouble.  It  was  all  "  very  goot.'^  As  I 
said,  Tim  Piper's  visits  to  this  interesting*  mer- 
chant's interesting  "  grocery  "  were  sadly  punc- 
tual and  frequent  after  he  fell  into  his  drunken 
habits  again.  Indeed  it  was  Conrad  Bilkins 
more  than  any  one  else,  who  made  the  mis- 
chief .with  the  poor  fellow,  when  he  was  doing 
well  and  trying  not  to  get  into  the  dreaded 
work-house  again.  He  made  him  believe  that 
he    was    his    "  very   pest  front,"  and  that  Tim 
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could  save  money  by  buying  goods  at  his 
store.  Bilkins  would  give  him  bargains 
"  petter  ash  anyvare."  Only  "drade  mit  Con- 
rad ''  and  he  should  have  "  meal  jeeper,  mo- 
lasses jeeper,  sugar,  salt,  potatoes,  booter, 
eferyding ''  and  when  finally  the  un- 
scrupulous Dutchman  demonstrated  his  friend- 
ship by  treating  him,  Tim's  appetite  finished 
the  argument,  and  he  became  Conrad's  regular 
customer.  The  result  was  what  you  would 
expect.  More  rum  went  Tim's  way  than 
meal,  sugar,  and  "  booter,"  and,  not  to  say 
how  "jeep  "  these  articles  were  sold  to  him, 
the  liquor  at  least  was  cheap  enough  to   make 

his    nose    grow    red    again and  then    grow 

blue. 

One  bitter  winter  morning  when  a  fearful 
northeaster  blew  the  snow  through  the  streets, 
blinding  the  air  and  piling  white  drifts  before 
doors  and  windows,  Bilkins  had  risen  from 
his  bed,  and  after  looking  out  at  the   weather, 
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concluded  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  taking 
down  his  shop  shutters. 

''  Ach  I ''  said  he  to  his  wife,  as  he  smoked 
his  pipe  after  breakfast,  and  watched  the  in- 
creasing storm,  -'beeples  ash  cooms"  to  py 
dings  to-day,  vill  pe  dem  ash  vants  'em  more 
ash  nefer.'' 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  you  can  learn 
what  the  "necessaries  of  life''  are,  if  you  sit 
in  a  store  during  a  terribly  stormy  day,  and 
note  what  articles  customers  take  the  trouble 
to  come  for.  I  hope  that  rule  does  not  always 
prove  so  sharp  a  sarcasm  as  it  did  in  the 
present  case.  Before  ten  o'clock  Biikins  was 
roused  by  a  loud  thundering  at  his  shop  door, 
and  on  opening  it,  who  should  he  see  stand- 
ing on  the  step  covered  with  snow,  but  one 
of  the  neighbors'  boys  wanting  two  cents 
worth  of  snuff  for  his  grandmother,  and  Tim 
Piper  with  his  empty  rum-bottle  I 

Biikins   laughed   to   himself  after  his    custo- 
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mers  had  been  served  and  gone.  "He,  he, 
he,  Tim  coodn't  Bhtan'  it  mitout  his  grog.^' 

Towards  night  of  that  stormy  day  poor  Tim 
was  dragged  out  of   a  snow    drift    half    frozen 

to  death and  that  was  the  way   he    came 

by  the  sickness  that  kept  him  on  his  back  till 
almost  the  first  of  May. 

Possibly,  young  readers,  you  are  thinking 
that  the  "  water-cure  "  I  promised  at  the  head 
of  my  chapter  to  tell  you  about,  is  going  to 
turn  into  a  S7iow;-cure,  after  all.  Well,  you 
would    be    very    reasonable    in    deciding   that 

Tim's  freezing  ought  to  have  cured  him but 

I  am  obliged  to  say  it  didn't.  So  from  this 
point  I  will  go  on  to  relate  what  he  did. 

The  water  brought  down  by  the  great  fresh- 
et did  not  wholly  subside  from  the  streets  of 
the  village,  till  more  than  a  fortnight  had 
passed  ;  and  -at  the  end  of  that  time  stagnant 
remnants  of  the  flood  still  remained, 
choking  the  cellars,  vaults,  and  drains,  and 
weltering    on    the    flats    and    in    the    ditches. 
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Many  door-yards  had  formidable  puddles  in 
them,  and  even  some  of  the  house-floors  on 
the  low  ground,  had  not  yet  ceased  to    swim. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  days  of  hydropathy  was 
more  than  the  Fenwickers  had  bargained  for, 
but  there  were  enough  among  them  who 
needed  the  treatment,  and  it  certainly  made  a 
grand  harvest  for  the  temperance  people. 
The  freshet  lost  them  no  prestige,  and  little 
(if  any)  time.  It  was  a  perfect  godsend  to 
them,  they  said.  Spirited  meetings  were  held 
in  the  town  twice  a  week,  and  the  great 
overflow  furnished  the  text  for  many  a  stiring 
address.  Vigorous  champions  of  the  cause  were 
pushing  their  work  in  every  district.  The  few 
low  dramsellers  in  the  village  whom  previous 
efforts  had  failed  to  reach,  were  now  com- 
pletely drowned  out,  and  the  tetotallers  saw 
and  seized  the  opportunity  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  their  vile  business  back    again. 

Numbers  of  old  and  hardened  drinkers  took 
the  pledge,  and  the  tide  of   cold  water  reform 
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in  Fenwick  rolled  over  the  ranks  of  torperdom 
till  even  retailers  were  fain  to  climb  into  the 
temperance  ark  and  become  virtuous  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Women  gave  new  proof  every 
day  of  their  eflSciency  in  the  moral 
crusade,  and  even  the  children  organized  al- 
most to  a  unit  in  support  of  a  movement 
which  was  to  bring  peace  to  so  many  unhap- 
py homes.  It  was  during  the  second  week  of 
the  flood  that  Bolivar's  Tavern  struck  its  flag 
to  the  ladies.  They  turned  their  batteries  of 
resistless  persuasion  upon  the  landlord,  until 
he  agreed  to  give  up  his  liquor  traffic, 
and  then  they  presented  him  a  splendid  new 
sign,  with  a  temperance  motto. 

Conrad  Bilkins  had  suffered  some  by  the 
flood,  though  inasmuch  as  his  "grocery^'  (be- 
ing one  of  the  more  /'respectable''  tipple 
shops)  was  not  in  the  sinh  of  the  village,  but 
rather  on  ground  that  sloped  down  to  that, 
his  share  in  the  general  damage  amounted  to 
little  more    than    the  filling  of   his   cellar,  and 
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the  wetting  of  a  few  goods  which  he  had  not 
found  time  to  remove  from  his  store  floor. 
This  was  enough,  however,  to  discourage  him 
considerably,  for  his  cellar,  you  remember, 
contained  his  most  profitable  stock  in  trade. 
Conrad  sputtered  and  fumed  a  good  deal  over 
the  drenching  work  that  the  cold  water  had 
made  with  his  precious  liquor  casks  and  demi- 
johns, and  I  am  quite  sure  he  said  all  the 
bad  words  he  could  think  of,  both  in  English 
and  Dutch.  He  could  go  on  as  usual  with 
his  meal,  sugar  and  "hooter''  trade,  but  as 
for  the  dramselling,  his  business  threatened  to 
be  as  long  coming  back  to  him  as  that  of  his 
less  respectable  brethren  was  in  coming  back 
to  them.  In  short,  Fenwick  river  had  consti- 
tuted itself  a  first-rate  prohibitory  law,  and  it 
was  quite  natural  for  many  good  people  to 
think,  as  they  did,  that  its  tremendous  spring 
exploit  was  executed  in  the  interest  of  divine 
Providence.  It  brought  pecuniary  loss,  but  it 
brought  also  moral  gain. 
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Tim  and  Janette  had  held  their  own  through 
the  freshet  pretty  well — with  what  aid  benevo- 
lent friends  brought  them.  Too  much  cold 
water  had  never  been  the  trouble  with  the 
Piper  family.  It  was  too  little  that  had  made 
the  mischief. 

Janette  could  see,  poor  girl,  as  she  watched 
her  father's  slow  convalescence,  that  the  inev- 
itable rum  thirst  was  getting  hold  of  him 
again.  The  stronger  he  grew,  the  fiercer  and 
more  frequent  became  his  fits  of  longing,  until 
(such  was  her  dread  of  his  old  vice)  she  was 
tempted  to  wish  that  he  might  never  get  well 
enough  to  go  out  again. 

"  Nothin'  to  drink  for  eeny  most  three 
months, '^  he  would  miutter,  as  he  sat  looking 
out  of  the  window  during  the  days  when  the 
flood  was  subsiding.  •  "  Eeny  most  three 
months — sartinly  I  orter  hev  a  leetle  now — ^to 
strengthen  my  stomach,  ye  see — should  git 
stout  an'  hearty  in  an  hour  'f  I  on'y  had  a 
dram.'' 
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Tim  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  temper- 
ance reform  going  on  in  the  village.  Young 
girls,  acquaintances  of  Janette,  had  called  at 
the  house  several  times,  and  sung  him  the 
cold  water  songs,  and  others  had  brought  him 
information  and  doctrine  on  the  subject,  that 
he  liked  far  less  than  he  "did  the  songs.  He 
had  the  remains  of  a  conscience,  rough  and 
weak-willed  and  low-minded  as  he  had  made 
himself,  and  his  sickness  and  thoughts  of  what 
caused  it,  had  given  him  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings— accompanied  now  and  then  with  a  flash 
of  returning  self-respect.  But  when  the  old 
appetite  burned  in  him  again  he  would  forget 
everything  else  and  laugh  at  the  reformers, 
and  only  yearn  for  his  liberty  and  another 
dram. 

One  day,  after  the  flood  had  fallen  to  low 
mark,  he  slipped  out  of  doors  during  a  brief 
necessary  absence  of  his  daughter,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  mud  to  Conrad  Bilkins' 
etore.      Janette  missed    him,  when  it  was   too 
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late.  She  cried  at  first,  and  then  she  tried  to 
calm  herself  by  thinking  that  he  might  meet 
friends  instead  of  enemies.  She  had  little 
idea  hoio  far  the  reform  had  spread  in  the 
village,  so  closely  had  she  been  confined  at 
home.  Tim  had  still  less.  But  he  went  on 
his  way,  thirsting  for  the  worst,  and  she  staid 
behind  hoping  for  the  best. 

Tim  entered  the  store  all  afire  for  a  drink, 
but  somehow  a  certain  undefined  suspicion 
that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be  in 
there  seemed  to  steal  over  him  as  soon  as  he 
got  fairly  inside  and  looked  around.  The 
customers  present  were  not  his  old  fellow 
topers,  not  one  of  them.  They  knew  him,  and 
some  of  them  rallied  him  a  little  on  his  pale 
face,  his  recent  long  ''vacation,^'  and  so  forth, 
but  he  could  not  understand  the  nods  and 
winks  that  they  passed  to  each  other  when 
they  saw  him.  His  wonder  increased  when 
the  grocer  himself  came  out  of  a  corner  where 
he  had  been  drawing   lamp-oil,  and  instead  of 
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clapping  him  on  the  back  as  he  used  to  do, 
with  the  salute,  "  Hi,  Tim  I  Vat  you  dakes 
to-day?^'  only  grunted  a  short  greeting,  when 
he  saw  him,  and  in  reply  to  his  demand  for  a 
dram,  told  him,  rather  bluntly,  that  he  would 
"haf  to  Yaif 

Tim  hung  about  till  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. Nobody  condescended  to  explain 
matters.  At  last,  plucking  up  courage,  he 
broke  out,  indignantly,  '-Look  a'  here,  Dutchy, 
I  aint  goin^  to  stan'  this  ;  I  don't  owe  you 
nothing  and  I  want  a  drink.  You've  got 
liquor  in  your  store,  and  I've  got  a  fourpence 
to  pay  for't." 

''Dat's  more'n  you  knows,  Tim  Piper,"  re- 
sponded "Dutchy,"  a  little  nettled  by  the 
toper's  familiarity,  continuing  to  tie  his  bun- 
dles, without  looking  up. 

''Come,  Bilkins,"  said  Tim,  "none  o'  that; 
you  like  money  too  well  to  refuse  a  fellar  a 
dram,  any  day.  Git  down  cellar,  now,  and 
fill  up." 
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"  Ugh/*  replied  Bilkins,  with  a  shrug. 
"  Petter  go  home.  You  drinks  too  much  as 
is  goot  for  you,  a'ready/' 

"Zounds!^'  exclaimed  Tim,  '^  you  turned 
temperance  lect'rer  I     What  next  ?  " 

The  truth  was,  Conrad  the  grocer  was  un- 
der constraint  just  then.  A  delegation  of 
young  women  had  visited  him  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  beset  him  harder  than  they  did 
the  tavern-keeper.  He  had  been  forced  to 
shut  down  his  liquor  trade. 

Tim  waited  a  few  minutes  longer, 'and  then, 
getting  desperate,  he  vowed  he  would  go  to 
the  tap-room  and  help  himself. 

"  Shtop  dere  I  ^'  shouted  Bilkins;  but  the 
thirsty  fellow  paid  no  heed.  He  had  seized 
an  old  mug  and  opened  the  cellar  door. 

"  Py  time,  Tim  Piper,  if  you  goes  down 
Buller  to  draw  liquor  mitout  my  advice,  you 
dakes  de  consequences.'' 

But  Tim  would  not  mind.  He  felt  his  way 
down    the    stairs,    muttering    to  himself   in    a 
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tone  of  injured  innocence,  "Dark  enough,  any 
way,  but  /  know  where  to  find  it,  'Taint  the 
fust  time  I've  had  t'wait  on  myself 

The  Dutchman  winked  to  his  customers,  but 
he  had  hardly  time  to  exchange  glances  with 
them  before  a  tremendous  ker-swash  was  heard 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  voice  of  Tim  roared  and 
gurgled  up  the  gangway. 

All  rushed  immediately  to  the  stair^  shak- 
ing with  laughter.  A  light  was  brought,  and 
the  discomfitted  tippler  was  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, scolding  and  wet,  and  just  making  his 
way  up  stairs.  He  had  tumbled  off  the  land- 
ing into  about  three  feet  of  water,  in  his 
eager  descent,  and  never  was  a  fellow  more 
confounded  than  he,  at  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself. 

"Got  enough  drink?"  asked  Bilkins,  mali- 
ciously, as  he  came  up,  completely  soused  and 
limp  as   a  drowned  woodchuck. 

Poor  Tim.  His  thirst  was  quenched  in  a 
way   he    little  expected.      He   had   had   drink 
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enough  for  that  day ;  and  when  he  reached 
home  and  had  time  to  recover  from  his  cold 
bath,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  had 
enough  drink  to  last  him  his  lifetime. 

So  when  the  good  temperance  people  came 
to  see  him,  and  showed  him  the  total  absti- 
nence pledge,  he  signed  it,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  faithful  daughter,  and,  indeed,  of  all  his 
true  friends. 

Tim  Piper  never  tippled  again.  It  is  true, 
critical  people,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  te- 
totallers,  would  have  it,  that  his  reformation 
was  owing  simply  to  his  inability  to  get  liq- 
uor, but  that  made  no  difference.  His  cure 
was  genuine,  and  his  case  remained  a  stand- 
ing advertisement  for  the  cold  water  cause — 
so  that  the  closing  up  of  Conrad  Bilkins'  rum 
traffic  at  that  particular  time  proved  really  a 
providence  for  both. 

Fenwick  village  never  forgot  the  ''  great 
freshet"  —  nor    lost    the    victory    gained    that 
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year  by  the  friends    of   temperance    so  largely 
through  its  aid. 

And  it  is  proper  enough  to  add  that  Nick 
Hardy  never  used  the  old  wood-saw  after  that 
memorable  May,  without  thinking  of  the  man 
who  used  to  own  it,  and  rejoicing  that  the 
once  miserable  drunkard  was  now  a  respect- 
able laborer,  and  able  to  buy  and  us«»  better 
tools. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHICH   TREATS   OF    RUNNING    RACES. 

T  SUPPOSED  you  was  only  in  fun,"  said 
Jim  Hickey  to  Nick  Hardy,  as  the  two 
with  several  companions,  were  walking  one 
summer's  day,  down  the  street  past  the  old 
meeting  house. 

"  What,  when  I  told  Wade  Faulkner  last 
week,  that  we  would  split  the  old  Philoma- 
thean  in  two  before  another  term  ? ''  said 
Nick. ' 

*'  Yes,"  said  Jim. 

*'  Well  I  was  in  fun,  once,"  said  Nick, 
"  but  I'm  twice  in  earnest  now.  At  first  I 
thought  we  could  get  along  peaceably,  but 
there's  no  bearing  those  aristocrats.  Their 
bumptiousness  is  quite  too  much  for  my  pa* 
tience." 
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"  And  mine  too,"  put  in  Bob  Garland,  who, 
although  the  son  of  a  rich  father,  was  now 
too  much  a  fellow  of  Nick's  own  sort,  to  feel 
any  sympathy  with  the  Academy  snobs. 

"  We've  tried  hard  enough  to  get  on  peace- 
ably with  them,  goodness  knows,''  said  Tom 
Tate. 

"  And  now  since  we  can't  do  that,  the  nest 
best  thing  is  to  get  away  from  them  peacea- 
bly," said  Nate  Ellis. 

''  That's  so  1  "  assented  Nick  and  all  the 
others,  with  emphasis. 

"  The  quarrel  will  all  be  on  the  side  of  the 
tom-turkies,  if  there  is  one.  We  don't  want 
to  make  any  bad  blood,"   said    Oliver    Wales. 

"Ames  and  Faulkner,  are  regular  make- 
bates,"  said  'Lando  Beach,  rather  bitterly. 
"  They'll  kick  up  a  row  if  they  can.  I  be- 
lieve Prof,  and  Manfred  had  them  in  their 
eye,  when  they  told  us  perhaps  the  time  had 
come  to  organize  another  society." 

"  Hurra  I  "    cried    Garland,    looking    at    his 
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watch.  ''Town-meeting's  begun,  and  we'll 
have  to  be  nimble.  Now  for  a  race,  and  see 
who'll  get  there  first !  '' 

For  some  time  there  had  been  considerable 
chafing  in  the  Philoniathean  fraternity  between 
the  rich  members  and  those  of  humble  means, 
and  during  the  summer  term  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy rose  so  high  as  to  divide  them  into  rival 
parties.  This  division  made  itself  apparent  in 
all  the  debates  and  current  measures  of  the 
society,  and  in  the  sharp  and  sometimes  al- 
most fierce  competition  which  took  place 
when  the  oflSces  and  appointments  were  to  be 
settled.  Each  party  was  determined*  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other,  and  for  a  while  the  race 
was  about  neck  and  neck,  but  at  length  the 
full-pockets  gobbled  in  several  neutral  fellows 
to  their  ranks  and  out-voted  the  hard-fists. 
The  latter  felt  all  the  more  galled  at  this  for 
seeing  their  finer  dressed  antagonists  strut 
over  tHeir  victory ;  and  as  youngsters  in 
school  rivalries  are  quite  as  apt  as  older  politi- 
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cians  to  "  call  names,"  they  dubbed  the  aristo 
crats  '' tom-turkies/^  upon  which  the  aristo- 
crats, not  to  be  outdone  in  the  art  complimen- 
tary, retorted  by  calling  the  working-boys 
"green  ganders"  —  though  what  there  was 
appropriate  in  that  epithet  would  have  puzzled 
a  philosopher  to  find  out. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  the  Philomathean  So- 
ciety when  the  time  came  for  the  quarterly 
public  debate  in  the  chapel.  All  the  teachers 
and  the  young  lady  pupils  honored  the  occa- 
sion with  their  presence  (as  the  custom  was), 
and  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  the  exam- 
.  ining  committee,  and  the  squire,  and  the  min- 
ister, and  the  doctor,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  the  townspeople  besides,  came  in  to  hear 
the  four  selected  champion  orators  of  the  eve- 
ning discuss  the  rather  queer  question  : 
"  Is  alcohol  food,  or  poison  T^ 

The  disputants  were  all  members  of  the 
chemistry  class — and  pretty  good  scholars  too; 
Messrs.    Wade    Faulkner,    Wallace    Ames,  Or- 
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Ian  do  Beach,  and  Nick  Hardy.  Ames  sup- 
ported the  affirmative  against  Beach,  and 
Faulkner  on  the  same  side  was  pitted  against 
Hardy — so  that  the  combat,  being  between 
two  *' green-ganders  "  and  two  '' tom-turkies,'' 
was  sure  to  prove  a  spirited  and  determined 
one.  Of  the  four.  Wade  Faulkner  was  the 
finest  speaker,  but  it  fell  to  Ames  to  open  the 
debate.  (You  might  infer  from  the  style  of 
question  proposed,  that  the  students  did  not 
all  accept  the  decision  of  the  Principal  as  to 
the  nature  of  alcohol,  but  in  fact  it  had  uo 
reference  to  that,  being  chosen  by  the  boys 
as  a  mere  exercise  to  try  their  "  forensic  '* 
skill  upon.) 

''  Stimulants  are  necessary,''  said  Wallace. 
''  Everything  that  stimulates  is  not  food,  it  is 
true,  but  many  kinds  of  food  do  really  stimu- 
late, and  health  requires  some  of  that  quality 
in  our  nourishment  to  warm  and  quicken  the 
vital  forces."  And  from  that  he  went  on  to 
give    a    very  humorous    account   of   an    ultra- 
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vegetarian  and  cold-water  man  of  his  acquaint* 
ance,  who  refused  to  drink  not  only  all  dis- 
tilled and  fermented  liquors,  but  also  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  and  finally  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  of  dropsy — a  fatal  suffusion  of 
water  I  "A  little  alcohol,"  said  Wallace, 
''  would  have  corrected  that  man's  system, 
and  saved  his  life  to  a  good  old  age."  He 
closed  with  a  labored  argument  based  upon 
•  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  to  use  "  a  little 
wine  "  instead  of  water. 

"  If  alcohol  were  food,"  replied  Orlando, 
"  it  would  digest ;  but  it  does  not.  It  passes 
through  the  system  unchanged.  Whether  it  is 
food  or  poison  must  be  judged  by  its  effects. 
Alcohol,  like  arsenic  and  opium,  creates  a 
false,  artificial  appetite.  Food  never  does. 
The  appetite  for  alcohol  (unlike  that  for  food) 
if  continually  gratified,  produces  death — -just 
as  if  one  should  rub  >  an  itching  sore  till  it 
inflamed  and  mortified.  Alcohol  itself  is  a 
creature    of    death.      It  comes  from    fermenta- 
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tiou,  or  the  death  of  substances  which  contain 
no  nitrogen.  To  call  the  product  of  decay 
and  putrefaction  'food'  instead  of  poison  is 
absurd.  The  'little  wine'  (said  he)  recom- 
mended to  Timothy  was  not  for  food  but  for 
a  medicine.  Timothy  was  a  temperate  man, 
sick  in  the  midst  of  pastoral  labors,  and  the 
apostle  prescribed  alcohol  as  he  would  any 
thing  else  not  fit  for  a  well  man  to  take. 
Begin  with  '  a  little '  alcohol  to  a  well  stom- 
ach and  it  soon  becomes  a  sick  one,"  and  he 
quoted  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  to  one  who 
pressed  him  to  drink  a  little  wine,  "  I  cannot 
drink  'a  little,'  sir."  Knowing  the  fraility  of 
his  appetite,  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
the  taste  for  alcoholic  poison  would  inflame 
him  to  drink  himself  intoxicated.  Orlando 
closed  his  speech  with  a  very  learned  d^isser- 
tation  on  the  word  "  intoxicate,"  which  was 
itself,  he  said,  from  the  Greek  word  ro'^r/.og, 
meaning  "  arrow-poison," 

"  Alcohol      is     universally     used,"      argued 
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Faulkner,  and  went  on  with  an  eloquent  flour- 
ish of  woi'ds  to  show  that  every  nation  of 
mankind  could  bear  witness  to  the  genial 
service  performed  for  human  health  and  hap- 
piness by  feroiented  liquors  —  of  some  kind. 
It  was  assuming  rather  too  much,  he  said,  to 
condemn  as  poison  a  substance  mingled  so 
largely  in  nature  in  articles  of  human  food  as 
alcohol  was  —  specially  the  sweet  articles. 
"Fermentation  is  going  on  always  and  every- 
where, and  men  cannot  help  discovering  and 
using  the  product  of  it.  Bread  itself,  *  the 
staff  of  life,'  is  made  by  fermentation.  Is 
bread  poison  ?  As  to  the  difficulty  urged 
about  digestion,  that  applies  to  pure  alcohol, 
and  our  question  contemplates  only  alcoholio 
drinks,  or  alcohol  in  combination.  Taken 
thus  into  the  system,  I  assert  that  it  becomes 
a  vehicle  of  digestion!  It  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
energies  of  i^ture,  and  fatigued  organs  and 
low  vitalities  need  it  as  hunger  needs  food. 
Alcohol    holds    the   same  place    in   human  diet 
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that  wit  and  laughter  do  in  conversation,  giv- 
ing it  relish,  and  bracing  and  warming  power. 
Entirely  denied  of  it,  physical  life  would  stag- 
nate and  be  but  a  protracted  run  of  the 
mumps.  Alcohol  is  not  death— it  is  life  from 
death,''  And  at  that  point  the  young  orator 
took  some  high  flights  into  the  regions  of 
scripture  and  dwelt  on  some  passages  which 
speak  familiarly  of  men  "merry  with  wine,'' 
and  of  "wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man." 

"  To  say  that  alcohol  is  food  because  all 
nations  use  it,"  Hardy  replied,  "is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  say  that  thieves  are  useful 
because  all  nations  have  thieves.  I  know  that 
'many  thieves  go  down  the  red  lane,'  (as  the 
proverb  is)  every  time  a  drunkard  takes  his 
dram,  but  that  the  dram  is  a.  good  thing,  be- 
cause drunkards  are  so  plenty,  is  an  argument 
which  it  would  be  the  theft  of  his  reason  for 
a  sober  man  to  swallow.  To  say  that  alcohol 
is    anything   like    bread   because  bread  is    fer- 
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mented  with  yeast,  is  worse  than  saying  that 
a  sore  back  is  like  barley,  because  it  comes 
from  a  good  thrashing.  Everybody  knows  that 
boiled  cider  or  wine  contains  no  intoxicating 
quality.  The  demon  has  been  cooked  out  of  it. 
Let  my  opponent  eat  raw  yeast,  or  fermenting 
dough  —  before  the  fire  has  carbonized  the 
mischief  out  of  it,  and  baked  it,  and  made 
it  '  food  ' — and  he  would  '  rise  '  higher  even 
than  he  did  in  his  last  oratorical  flight. 
He  would  at  least  know  the  difference  be- 
tween bread  and  poison.  I  stand  up  for  the 
wheaten  loaf  against  all  such  vile  compari- 
sons. ■      .    ^ 

As  to  alcohol  being  a  "  vehicle  of  digestion,'* 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  has  made 
himself  a  slave  to  his  dram  -can  manage  his 
dinner  better  with  it — —would  be  unable  to 
digest  without  it,  in  fact.  And  that  itself 
proves  that  it  is  poison.  It  has  made  a  mor- 
I'  bid  habit  of  body,  and  fastened  an  artificial 
want  upon  him.     I  heard  of  an  old  car-conduc- 
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tor  once,  who  couldn't  sleep  till  his  friend  got 
up  an  imitation  of  a  railroad  collision  in  his 
room.  Instead  of  the  victim  of  diseased  habit 
substitute  a  healthy  person,  and  try  your 
*' vehicle''  on  him.  Give  it  to  a  child  and 
see  how  quick  it  will  run  his  food  off  the 
track.     I  say,  no  alcohol  for   my    digestion,  if 

you  please and  wo   to  the  alimentary  canal 

that  lets  the  blue  horse  on  the  tow-path  !  " 

Nick  answered  shortly  Wade's  flowery 
periods  on  the  "  wine  that  maketh  glad,"  &c., 
remarking  that  because  the  Bible  said  Judas 
"  went  and  hanged  himself,"  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for.  every  honest  man  to  think  he  must 
do  the  same,  and  quoting  those  real  warnings 
about  ''looking  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red.'^ 
In  closing  he  alluded  to  the  testimony  of 
''merry  "'Sterne  that  every  carousal  he  in- 
dulged in  cost  him  three  days,  one  to  sin,  one 
to  suffer,  and  one  to  repent,  and  suggested  to 
his  "  friends  on  the  affirmative  "  that  whenever 
they  found  that  their  food  made  them   "  glad  " 
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enough  to  mistake  the  street  pump  for  an  old 
chum,  and  pronounce  "  constitution  and  by- 
laws," "  constable-jaws "  they  had  better  call 
it  *' poison''  and  let  it  alone. 

Nick  was  not  so  elegant  as  Wade,  but  his 
speech  made  more  of  a  stir  (partly  because 
the  majority  of  the  audience  were  partial  to 
his  side  of  the  question)  but  the  sensation  in- 
creased when  Tyler  Porter,  the  president  of 
the  society,  after  "summing  up"  the  argu- 
ments presented,  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative. 

Tyler  was  a  "  tom-turkey,"  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  done,^jKck  whispered  to  Orlando, 
'^  that's  just  what  we  might  have  expected." 
When  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  older  out- 
siders who  had  listened  to  the  debate,  made 
some  severely  jocose  remarks  upon  the  re- 
sult, and  Squire  Gammel  said  the  news  ought 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
that  the  Philomath§an  Society  had  decided  that 
alcohol  was  food,  for  possibly   he   might   think 
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best  to  call  a    special    session   of  the    Legisla- 
ture about  it. 

The  ''green  ganders  ^^  were  very  wroth, 
and  would  have  held  an  indignation  meeting 
that  night,  if  the  Academy  rules  had  allowed 
it.  As  it  was,  a  good  many  loud  words  pass- 
ed between  them  and  their  rivals,  before  they 
reached  their  rooms,  and  the  j^ext  day  there 
was  more  lively  talk,  and  so  it  continued  for 
a  week.  The  "tyranny  of  the  aristocrats" 
was  made  the  theme  of  daily  comment  by  the 
disaffected  boys,  till  finally  they  grew  so  much 
in  earnest,  that  they  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  society,  and  sent  a^ommittee  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Faculty  about  forming  a  new 
one.  Hardy,  who  wrote  in  Squire  GammePs 
office,  and  saw  the  lawyer  often,  obtained  a 
good  many  excellent  hints  from  him,  too, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  boys.  About 
mid-term  the  project  ripened,  and  the  "  green 
gander  '^    party    organized    t|;iemselves    into   a 
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separate  society,  under  the  name  of  Eutonians^ 
(or  "good  strivers"). 

Shortly  after  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Fenwick  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  to  see 
about  building  a  dyke  on  the  river,  and  the 
young  fraternity  got  leave  to  send  a  delega- 
tion of  their  leaders  to  hear  the  debate,  and 
inform  themselves  a  little  on  parlimentary 
tactics  by  actual  observation.  At  the  begin- 
ning   of   the    chapter  we  found  the  delegation 

on    their    way Jim    Hickey     among     them 

(which  you  might  consider  a  sign  that  the 
Eutonians  were  short  of  "timber"  to  make 
leaders  of,  but  reall}^  Jim  had  done  himself  so 
much  credit  lately,  that  he  was  not  very  bad- 
ly out  of  place  here,  after  all). 

The  boys  found  the  town  meeting  in  full 
blast,  and  a  lively  time  of  it  the  "  dykers " 
and  "  anti-dykers "  were  making  with  their 
tongues.  The  hall  was  pretty  well  filled,  but 
Nick  and  his  friends  contrived  to  secure 
standing    places    near    a    couple    of   windows 
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where  they  could  listen  to  the  debate  unmoles- 
ted. The  opponents  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment fought  against  it  stoutly,  claiming  that 
the  dyke  would  be  more  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers than  the  floods.  It  would  have  to  be 
two  miles  long,  they  said,  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  would  need  repairing  every    spring. 

The  other  party  maintained  that  it  would 
need  to  be  only  one  mile  long,  and  that  it 
would  take  care  of  itself  if  planted  with  com- 
mon brook  willows.  Build  the  dyke,  and  the 
town  would  save  damages  enough  in  three 
years  to  pay  the  expense.  With  this  party 
sided  all  the  Irish  laborers,  who  wanted  the 
job. 

After  a  heated  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  original  resolution  almost  lost  its 
identity,  under  a  load  of  amendments  and  sub- 
amendments,  and  the  voters  (and  even  the 
clear-headed  old  moderator  himself)  seemed 
likely  to  get  into  a  muddle  with  motions  to 
"indefinitely  postpone,"   and   points   of  order, 
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and  calls  for  the  "previous  question,"  the 
balloting   began. 

The  boys  watched  its  progress  as  eagerly  as 
the  rest,  till  it  was  nearly  over,  when  an  out- 
cry from  a  number  of  outsiders  suddenly  at- 
tracted their  attention  the  other  way  through 
the  open  windows. 

A  couple  of  cripples  were  running  a  race  to 
the  polls!  The  excitement  increased  as  they 
approached,  and  soon  all  the  voters  who  had 
answered  to  their  names,  rushed  to  the  windows 
and  down  to  the  front  steps  to  see  the  fun. 

Tib  Waxley  and  Hiram  Cheesewell,  though 
considered  two  of  the  most  upright  citizens 
of  Fenwick,  were  certainly  very  far  from 
"upright"  in  their  persons.  To  look  at 
them  you  would  declare  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  either  one  to  describe  a  straight  line  in 
the  air,  whether  he  moved  or  stood  still. 

Tib  had  one  leg  drawn  up,  and  one  shoul- 
der blade  drawn  down,  (by  a  rheumatic  fever 
when    he     was    a    boy)     and    he    limped   on 
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crutches  very  much  as  anybody  would  limp 
on  crutches. 

Hiram  was  born  with  a  club-foot,  and  limp- 
ed "sideways''  so  much  so  that  the  unfeeling 
wags  of  his  neighborhood  nicknamed  him 
"  Crab." 

Tib  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  was  twenty 
four  years  old.  Hiram  worked  in  a  tan-yard 
and  was  just  turned  fifty. 

But  what  gave  peculiar  flavor  to  the  com- 
parison just  now  and  caused  the  sensation 
about  them,  as  they  hobbled  towards  the 
town  house  together,  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  rival  partisans,  Hiram  Cheesewell  be- 
lieved in  the  dyke,  and  Tib  Waxley  didn't. 

Active  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  two 
parties,  to  get  out  all  their  men,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another  several  were  behindhand, 
and  both  Hiram  and  Tib  happened  to  be 
among  the  tardy  ones. 

They  met  from  different  quarters  on  the 
town    house    green,    just    about    ten     minutes 
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before  the  polls  were  to  close,  when  the 
cry  reached  thera,  you're  too  late ! ''  the 
dyke-men  shouting  to  Tib,  and  the  anti- 
dyke-men  to  Hiram.  But  on  the  instant  came 
the  still  louder  call  to  "hurry  up!  there's 
time  enough  yet!"  and  the  two  cripples 
struck  into  a  pace  entirely  beyond  any  thing 
they  had  ever  tried  before.  Limp  against 
limp,  the  crooked  pair  laid  to  it  like  old 
coursers,  and  did  their  best,  each  one's  party 
cheering  him  on,  the  laughter  and  hand-clap- 
ping from  the  crowd  increasing  at  every 
step. 

Thump,  thump  over  the  turf,  clatter,  clatter 
across  the  walks  went  the  tailor's  crutch,  but 
get  over  the  ground  as  it  might,,  the  rapid 
shuffle  of  the  tanner's  club-foot  would  keep 
alongside.  The  trial  was  an  even  one,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  lookers-on  ran   high. 

"  Get  down  on  all  fours,  Tib  !  "  yelled  the 
young  dykers. 

'*  Lie    down    and    roll,    Crab ! "  shouted    the 
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young  anti-dykers ;  and  Nick  and  his  compan- 
ions, looking  down  upon  the  scene,  laughed 
(as  did  all  the  rest,  in  fact,)  till  the  tears  ran 
down  their  cheeks. 

As  one  or  the  other  seemed  to  have  a  little 
the  advantage  for  a  moment,  rewards  were  of- 
fered by  their  eager  friends.  "  Five  dollars  for 
the  first  vote  now !  ''  "  Get  in  ahead  and 
we'll  give  you  a  good  hat  I  ^'  "A  pension  to 
the  man  that  saves  the  dyke  I  ''  "A  salary 
to  the  man  that  kills  it  I  '^ 

And  faster  and  fiercer  the  rival  cripples 
skurried  forward,  straining  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  polls.  Poor  Crab  had  the  hardest 
of  it.  Being  horizontally  crooked,  he  was 
forced  to  run  in  half  circles,  like  a  pair  of 
compasses. 

Tib  was  perpendicularly  crooked,  and  his 
quick  motions  made  him  look  as  if  he  was 
going  over  and  over  like  a    rotary    saw-horse. 

Never  since  Mr.  Ready-to-halt' s  pilgrim 
dance,  had     a   crutch    been    handled    so    dex- 
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trously.  It  played  up  and  down  like  magic. 
It  leaped,  and  darted,  and  flashed,  and  flew. 
It  seemed  to  multiply  itself  into  half-a-dozen 
crutches.  Horse  and  man  were  not  more  com- 
pletely one  in  the  old  fabled  Centaur,  than 
were  the  bandy  little  tailor  and  his  locomotive 
stick. 

As  the  two  competitors  approached  the  iron 
fence  that  surrounded  the  town-house,  Crab 
got  the  gravel  path  and  kept  it.  The  by- 
standers made  a  lane  before  the  swing  and 
swoop  of  his  club-foot,  and  the  hardiest  of  his 
opponents  did  not  venture  to  hinder  him. 

By  this  time  the  laughter  and  cries  of  the 
crowd  were  wonderful.  But  plucky  Tib  kept 
up  with  him,  and  side  by  side  the  panting 
pair  came  to  the  gate. 

Tib  saw  it  was  not  wide  enough  for  them 
to  pass  through  together,  and,  determined  not 
give  his  rival  a  second's  advantage,  he  vault- 
ed over  the  fence  with  a  skip,  hop  and  jump 
that  would  have  defied  the  sharpest  umpire   to 
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Bay    whether    he    hit    his    head,  or    hands,  or 
heels. 

Triumphant  in  this,  and  so  excited  now  that 
he  forgot  his  lameness,  he  cleared  the  distance 
on  one  leg!  Holding  his  crutch  high  over  his 
head,  tap,  tap,  tap,  he  bobbed  across  the 
pavement  like  an  electrified  pith-ball,  and  then 
climbed  heroically  up  the  entrance,  amid  roars 
of  merriment  and  shrieks  of  applause. 

Crab  was  not  to  be  outdone  so  ;  not  he 
Tib  Waxley  was  a  lighter  weight,  and  might 
jump  ftirther,  but  when  it  came  to  hard  work 
in  the  jam  inside  the  hall,  Hiram's  muscle 
told.  A  minute  or  two  more  and  they  would 
be  too   late. 

It  is  not  certain  which  would  have  won  if 
they  had  been  left"  by  themselves,  but  now  the 
good  natured  enthusiasm  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  for 
their  success,  and  opponents  and  partisans 
alike  lent  stout  arms  to  push  them  forward. 

Up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  assembled   men, 
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the  doughty  cripples  went  in  a  trice,  arid 
with  great  laughter  and  tumultuous  cheers, 
club-footed  Hiram  and  crutch-bearing  Tib, 
were  handed  along  over  the  heads  of  the 
throng  till  their  names  were  safely  in,  and 
they  were  declared  equal  sharers  in  the  hon- 
ors of  the  day. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  a  small  ma- 
jority was  found  for  building  the  embankment ; 
but  the  two  lame  men's  race  had  saved  the 
temper  of  the  town,  and  anti-dykers  as  well  as 
dykers  were  more  ready  to  smile  than  scowl 
about  paying  their  share  of  the  expense. 

Our  young  Eutonians  returned  from  the 
town-meeting  in  high  spirits,  and  all  the  more 
sure  of  remembering  what  they  had  learned 
there,  with  the  picture  of  the  hobbling  rivals 
to  help  fix  it  forever  in  their  minds. 

On  the  way  they  called  at  the  Post  ofiSce, 
to  see  if  the  mail  ha-d  brought  them  anything. 
Judge  of  Nick's  astonishment  when  he  found 
a   letter   from    Fenwick    Falls,     informing    him 
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that  a  hundred  dollars  were  deposited  to  his 
credit  in  the  bank  at  that  place !  It  was  a 
present  from  the  mill  overseer,  whose  child 
he  had  saved  in  the  great  freshet.  The  man 
had  written  to  him  at  the  time,  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  heart,  and  assured  Nick  that 
he  would  ''  hear  from  him  again."  He  was  far 
from  rich  (and  misfortune  had  made  him  poor- 
er) but  he  had  reported  the  noble  act  of 
young  Hardy  to  the  factory  owners,  and 
through  their  generosity,  was  now  able  to 
make  an  acknowledgement  which  better  ex- 
pressed his  own  warm  feelings. 

"Well  there,  chum!''  exclaimed  Bob  Gar- 
land, "  thaVs  encouraging  now  !  '' 

"  Put's  resolution  into  a  fellow,  don't  it !  " 
added  Jim  Hickey,  patting  his  lucky  school- 
mate on  the  shoulder. 

''Yes,"  said  Nick,  "a  whole  series  of  reso- 
lutions," (for  the  town-meeting  had  become 
suddenly  jumbled  with  a  good  many  other 
things  in  his  mind.) 
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'^  All  that  comes  of  your  running  a  race 
with  the  big  flood  last  month,  and  heating  it/^ 
quoth  Oliver  Wales.  And  for  the  rest  of  the 
way  the  boys  talked  of  nothing  but  Nick's 
"  wind-faU." 


Nick  in  the  Lawyer's  Office.    Page  283. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN    WmCH   NICK    PLAYS    "  POSSE    COMITATUS." 

TS  the  coort  to  home  to-day  ?'' 

Nick  Hardy  was  busy  helping  Squire 
Gammel,  one  still  Wednesday  afternoon,  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  when  these 
words,  in  unmistakable  Patlander  accent,  were 
suddenly  blurted  into  the  office.  A  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice  showed  the  shock 
head  of  a  very  freshly  imported  Irishman  pok- 
ed into  the  door,  and  a  pair  of  round,  gray 
eyes  that  stared  alternately  at  the  lawyer  and 
his  clerk,  as  though  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion was  an  affair  of  life  and  death. 

"The   court!"    said   Squire    Gammel,  "you 
mean  the  lawyer,  I  presume — the  squire." 

"An^    ye'U    be    the    squire    yerself,    I    don' 
know  V 
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"  I  claim  to  be  that  person,  sir.  What  do 
you  want?  '' 

"  Faix,  ye  may  ax  what  I  want,  whin  it's 
me.  own  b'y  that  I  can't  find  at  all,"  exclaim- 
ed the  visitor. 

''  Why  don't  you  tell  the  neighbors  about  it, 
and  have  the  bells  rung,  and  if  necessary,  call 
a  constable." 

"The  which?" 

"  A  lawyer  isn't  what  you  want." 

"  Be  sure,  your  honor,  an'  didn't  they  tell 
me  to  go  to  the  la-ayer,  or  the  coort,  or 
somethin',  and  git  a  paper  ?  " 

"Somebody's  hoaxed  him,  Hardy,"  said  the 
Squire  aside  to  Nick.  "  How  long  has  your 
boy  been  gone?  " 

"How  lang?" 

"Yes." 

"Troth,  an'  it's  two  days  since  yisterday 
that  he  didn't  ate  nor  slape  in  the  house." 

"  Two  days  since  yesterday  !  Ah,  that 
alters  the  case.     Been  gone  three  days  I    sup- 
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pose  you  mean.  Do  you  want  to  advertise 
him  ? '' 

''The  which ?'^ 

''  Want  to  put  something  in  the  papers 
about  him  ?  Come  in.  We  can  fix  that  for 
you  in  a  few  minutes.^' 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  what  they  tould  me,  thin," 
and  Paddy  walked  in,  scooping  his  old  hat 
from  has  head  as  he  did  so,  and  seating  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

"  And  now  who  is  this  boy  ? ''  said  the 
squire,  drawing  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  towards 
him  on  the  table. 

''  An'  wasn't  I  sayin'  'twas  me    own    b'y  ?  " 

*'  Well,  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  man  alive,  don't  you  know  we  can't 
do  anything  for  you  till  you  tell  us  the  name  ? 
You  know  your  own  boy's  name,  I  hope." 

"  Wurra,  what  thin  ?  And  how  could  his 
name  be  anything  but  me  own  name,  at  all 
^barrin'  the  fust  half?" 
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"  But  we  don't  know  you.  Tell  us 
what " 

''Faix,  thin!  (out  of  respict  t'  yer  honor) 
here's  me  b'y  been  off  wid  himself  a  matter 
of  half  a  week,  an'  Tim  Killigan  an'  his  wife, 
an'  Pat  Ainsworth,  an'  John  Canahan,  an' 
half  the  women  to  the  fore,  up  an'  down  the 
Btrate,  and  the  dykes  callin'  Larry  O'Toole  ! 
Larry  O'Toole  I  an'  all  the  b'ys  a  sarchin'  like 
the  little  houn's  they  are,  round  an'  round  the 
river  an'  the  bogs,  cryin'  Larry  O'Toole ! 
Larry  O'Toole  !  an'  yit  yer  honor    don't  " 

''  Well,  well,  the  boy's  name  is  Larry 
O'Toole  is  it?  "broke  in  the  squire,  impatient- 
ly, at  the  same  time  writing  it  down  on  his 
paper. 

"  Ye  may  say  that.  Didn't  the  praste 
christen  him  that  fourteen  an'  a  half  years 
ago  nixt  Lady  Bay?  Says  he,  'Barney 
O'Toole,  yer  first  barn  b'y,  fur  all  the  wur- 
ruld  -you  never  can  have  but    one    sich !  " 

"Fourteen  years  old;"  and  Squire   Gammel 
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wrote  that  down.  Nick  was  taking  notes,  too 
at  the  desk. 

"  Describe  him/'  said  the  squire. 

''  The  which  ? '' 

"Go  on  and  tell  how  your  boy  looked,  how 
big  he  was,  and  so  forth.'' 

"  How  big  ?  Sure  he  might  be  a  sorra  bit 
under  Luke  Blaney's  size,  an'  a  crumb  more, 
jist  about." 

"  We  know  knothing  about  Luke  Blaney. 
We  want  you  to  tell  us  about  how  many 
feet  and  inches  tall  your  boy  Larry  0' Toole 
is — or  was  when  you  lost  him." 

"  Fate  and  inches  !  Be  jabers,  an'  if  that's 
what  ye'd  be  afther,  thin  he  was  a  bully  bit 
of  a  lad,  wid  a  bone  in  ivery  corner  of  him, 
an'  he  come  two  inches  to  me  arrum-pits  in- 
tirely,  barrin'  his  shoes." 

"  A  well-grown  boy ;  height  full  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  his  stockings,"  wrote  the  squire. 
*'  Go  on.  Tell  us  what  color  his  hair  is, 
&c." 
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"  Rid  at  the  roots,  like  his  mither's,  (rest 
her  sowll)'^  quoth  Barney. 

"Hair  red.''  The  item  went  duly  down  in 
black  and  white. 

"  Squints  wid  his  right  fut,  an^  a  thrifle 
lame  in  his  lift  eye,  an'  '' 

"Hold  on,''  cried  the  squire,  "don't  get 
off  the  track.  Give  yourself  time."  And  he 
wrote  very  deliberately,  "  right  eye  slightly 
squinting,  left  foot  a  little  lame." 

Barney  rattled  ahead  again  faster  than  the 
squire  could  have  kept  up  with  the  shortest 
short-hand. 

"  An'  his  face  pimpled  all  tegither  to  once 
wid  frickles,  an'  his  nose  pintin'  up  for  all 
the  wurruld,  the  pictur  of" 

"  Did  he  have  to  turn  a  summersault  when 
he  blowed  it  ?  "  ventured  saucy  Nick,  who  by 
this  time  was  in  ecstasy  of  mirth  over  the 
description.  (He  was  taking  much  fuller  notes 
then  the  squire,  for  he  could  make    a  pen   go 
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like  a  streak  of  electricity.  I  believe  he 
could  have  reported  a  bobolink.) 

Barney  went  on  regardless — ''the  pictur  of 
his  Uncle  Mike  Foggerty  on  his  grandmither's 
side,  an'  he  had  on  a  coat" 

"Hold  on/'  shouted  the  Squire,  scribbling 
as  fast  as  he  could;  "his  face  very  much 
freckled,  turn  up  nose,  had  on  a  coat,  &c., 
Well,  what  next?" 

"Had  on  a  coat  and  braches  that  fitted  him 
too  much  in  the  back,  (out  of  respict  t'  yer 
honor)  that  was  his  fayther's  afore  him,  an' 
cost  saxpence  an'  a  hap'orth  a  j^ard,  in  Clon- 
okilty  an'  he  had  " 

"Don't  go  quite  so  fast?" 

"An'  he  had  a  bad  cowld,  an'  if  ye  ask 
him  his  name,  like  enough  he  won't  tell." 

Here  the  excited  Irishman  paused  and  wiped 
the  sweat  of  his  face  with  his  coat  sleeve ; 
then  sat  a  minute  looking  rather  uneasily  from 
the    squire    to    Nick,    and    from    Nick  to    the 
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squire,  but  with  features  as  barren  of  expres- 
sion as  a  stone  wall. 

"  Where  was  your  boy,  the  last  you 
knew  ?  ^'  the  squire  asked  him. 

"  Troth,  an'  he  was  over  bey  ant  the  bit  o' 
baich  woods,  in  the  brook,  fishin'  do  ye 
mind  ?  " 

"Last  known  of  beyond  the  beech  woods 
fishing/'  wrote  the  squire. 

*'  Who  went  there  with  him  ?  '' 

"  Luke  Blaney,  yer  honor,  an'  Barney,  an' 
Mike,  an'  little  Patsy,  but  the  childer  come 
back." 

"  Didn't  Luke  come  back  ?  " 

"That  he  did.  But  'twas  late  night,  and 
whin  I  axed  him  where  was  Larry,  he'd  lost 
him  be-gorra  !  " 

"Ah,  the  boys  got  into  some   scrape?" 

"  Niver  a  word  do  I  know.  But  I  tell  ye 
they're  good  lads  enough,  barrin'  a  bit  of  a 
shindy  they  have  once  in  a  while  to  keep  'em 
healthy." 
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"  But  what  does  this  fellow,  Luke,  say 
about  it  any  way  ?  Where  did  he  see  your 
boy  last  ?  It's  likely  he  can  tell  you  where 
he  went,  if  anybody  can." 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  natlier  Luke  nor  anybody 
I'm  thinkin.'  Him  an'  me  b'y  is  cousins,  do 
ye  mind,  an'  they're  cliver  lads,  an'  both  of 
'em  jist  a  size,  wid  a  thrifle  to  spare  betwixt 
'em  ;  an'  one  looks  so  like  t'other,  that  if  ye 
happen  to  know  Luke,  he'll  make  ye  think  it's 
Larry  in  spite  o'  ye  siven  senses ;  an'  ye 
see  " 

''Come,  come,"  said  Squire  Gammel,  ''this 
prate  of  yours  is  nothing  to  the  point,  Bar- 
ney, It's  my  opinion  that  if  Luke  Blaney  can 
be  got  at,  your  boy  can  be  found,  and  you 
may  go  and  say  so  to  whom  you  please.  I've 
Larry  0 'Toole  all  described  here,  and  I'll 
make  use  of  the  paper  to  your  service,  if 
there's  any  need  of  it." 

So    saying   the    squire    read  to  the  Irishman 
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what    he    had    written    down,    and  bowed  him 
out  of  the  ojQSce  without  demanding  fee. 

No  sooner  was  Barney  gone  than  Nick  was 
out  of  his  chair,  flourishing  over  his  head  his 
own  notes  of  the  interview,  which  (as  soon  as 
he  could  stop  laughing  long  enough)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read. 

LOST  ! 

Two  days  ago  since  yisterday,  over  heyant 
the  bit  of  baich  woods  fishiu',  (do  ye  mind?) 
me  b'y  Larry  O'Toole/  fourteen  an'  a  half 
year  old  nixt  Lady  Day,  an'  not  quite  so  big 
as  Luke  Blaney,  may  be  a  crumb  more  jist 
about,  comin'  two  inches  to  me  arrum-pits 
barrin'  his  shoes,  a  bully  bit  of  a  lad,  wid  a 
bone  in  ivery  corner  of  him,  an'  his  hair  rid 
at  the  roots,  like  his  mither's,  (rest  her  sowl  !) 
squintin'  wid  his  right  fut,  and  a  thrifle  lame 
wid  his  left  eye,  an'  his  face  pimpled  alte- 
gither  to  once  wid  freckles,  an'  his  nose  pint- 
ed  up  till  he  snazed  out  o'  the  top  of  his 
head  like  a   whale,  (be   jabers!)    an'    he    was 
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for  all  the  wurruld  the  pictur  of  his  Uncle 
Mike  Foggertj  on  his  grandmither's  side,  an' 
he  had  on  a  coat  an'  braches  that  fitted  him 
too  much  in  the  back,  (out  of  respict  ye^  hon- 
or) that  was  his  father's  afore  him,  an'  cost 
saxpence  an'  a  hap'orth  a  yard  in  Clonokilty, 
an'  he  had  a  bad  cowld,  an'  if  ye  ask  him  his 
name,  like  enough  he  won't  tell" 

"That'll  do,  that'll  do!"  cried  the  squire, 
shaking  his  sides.  "  Do  take  breath  for  your 
own  good  and  mine.  You'll  make  a  lawyer 
or  something  quite  as  dangerous.  You'd  beat 
Gov.  Wise  himself  at  taking  down  evidence. 
Now  you'd  better  go  tack  up  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  post  ofiBce." 

Nick  took  the  paper  which  the  squire  had 
written,  and  went  out.  In  about  half  an  hour 
he  returned,  saying, 

"I've  seen  the  constable,  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  about  Larry  0 'Toole,  he 
seemed  as  much  tickled  as  if  I'd  got  off  a 
first-class  joke.      Said  he,  '  I  know  about  Luke 
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BlaneAj,  and  I  have  my  own  notion  that  Larry 
O'Toole's  another  one.  Them  two  little  pad- 
dies are  a  brace  of  rascals  in  pin  feathers.' 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  about  a  case 
of  theft  he  is  working  up,  at  that  end  of  the 
town  where  Barney  said  his  boy  was  last 
seen. 

"It's  old  Col.  Bonnet's  peach  nursery — bro- 
ken into  last  Sunday  night,  and  more  than  a 
bushel  of  the  best  prize-fruit  carried  off,  be- 
sides two  trees  spoiled.  No  money  would 
have  tempted  the  owner  to  part  with  a  leaf  in 
that  whole  collection. 

"  The  g-ardener  chased  the  thieves,  and 
knows  they  were  boys,  but  they  sunk  out  of 
sight  somewhere,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
them.  The  old  colonel  says  he  hopes  it  did, 
but  if  they're  above  ground,  he'll  spend  a 
hundred  dollars  but  they  shall  be  made  an 
example  of. 

"  The  whole  matter  has  been  kept  shady 
while  poor   Barney  has  been   making  his  noise 
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about  his  lost  boy,  and  some  knowledge  of 
Larry's  movements  and  young  Blaney's,  last 
Sunday,  and  a  pretty  close  watch  of  Luke 
since  that  time,  have  fastened  suspicion  on 
the  two  youngsters,  amounting  almost  ,tb  cer- 
tainty. 

''  I  told  the  constable  all  that  Barney  said 
this  morning  about  their  being  together,  and 
he  says, — 

"  'Ct)me  along  with  me.  I've  spotted  my 
game,  and  don't  object  to  taking  a  small  posse 
comifatus.^ " 

Nick  ended  his  account  (which  interested 
the  squire  not  a  little)  with  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  go  with  the  constable  according  to 
invitation.  The  good-natured'^  lawyer  readily 
gave  his  consent,  and  Nick  departed  in  great 
glee  to  perform  his  new  role  of  posse  comitatus. 

The  constable  had  kept  himself  so  well  in- 
formed of  Luke  Blaney's  whereabouts,  that  on 
this  particular  day  the  boy  would  have  tried 
in  vain   to  escape  him.      Blaney  was  an  incor' 
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rigible  truant,  and  could  rarely  be  seen  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  except  when  the  humor 
took  him,  but  this  afternoon  he  happened  to 
be  in  school,  and  had  been  tracked  there  and 
watched,  so  that  the  oflScer  was  as  sure  of 
him  as  if  he  had  him  in  a  man-trap. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  two  approached 
the  school-house  quietly  and  unobserved.  Ar- 
rived there,  Nick  stayed  outside,  while  the 
constable  walked  in,  explained  his  errand  to 
the  teacher,  and  came  out  leading  Luke  by 
the  shoulder. 

A  more  frightened  chap  was  never  seen.  In 
fact  he  was  too  frightened  to  scream  or  cry, 
and  his  ill-looking  face  was  pale  as  ashes. 

Feeling  himself  for  the  first  time  in  the  ter- 
rible power  of  the  law,  he  seemed  to  think  his 
end  was  certainly  come,  and  as  he  shuffled 
along  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  his  whole 
ungainly,  cringing  body  appeared  as  if  it  would 
settle  any  minute  into  a  helpless  heap. 

"  See   here,    now,  my  fine   feller,"  said   the 
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constable,  "do  you  know  what  we're  going  to 
do  with  you  ?  '' 

"  0,  sir,  I  never'll  stale  any  more,''  gasped 
Luke,  begging  and  confessing  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  You'd  better  said  so  sooner,"  gruffly  re- 
.  joined  the  constable.  "Now  hark  ye,  sir. 
If  you  want  to  save  yourself  from  the  worst, 
you've  got  just  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  tell  us  where  you  ran  when  the  colonel's 
gardener  came  after  ye,  and  just  where  you 
left  Larry  O'Toole.  Gome  along,  now ;  no 
shirking.     Do  you  say  you'll  do  it  ?  " 

"Yase  sur,"  whined  Luke,  glad  to  promise 
anything. 

After  a  walk  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
officer,  prisoner,  and  "posse"  came  in  sight 
of  the  fine  country-seat  of  Col.  Bennet. 

The  gardener  introduced  them  to  the  grounds 
whereupon  the  constable  walked  his  young 
prisoner  in  among  the  broken  trees,  and  with 
kis  hand  on    his    coat-collar  all  the  time,  made 
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him  tell  all  the  particulars  of  his  lawless  do- 
ings there  Sunday  night,  very  much  as  he 
would  have  made  him  drink  a  dose  of  epicac. 
He  and  Larry  had  made  two  trips  to  the  trees, 
he  said,  carrying  away  and  hiding  what  fruit 
they  could  not  stuff  into  their  pockets.  ;  ' 

Next  the  officer  obliged  the  boy  to  show 
how  and  in  which  dii^ctiou  he  escaped,  and 
track  over  the  whole  line  of  his  flight,  the 
gardener  following  to  see  if  he  told  the 
truth. 

At  last,  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
colonel's  house,  the  four  passed  through  a 
small  farm-yard,  and  Luke  signified  that  thia 
was  the  place  where  he  and  Larry  escaped 
from  their  pursuer. 

"Here's  where  I  lost  'em,  sure  enough," 
said  the  gardener. 

''  Now  show  where  t'other  feller  went,"  de- 
manded the  constable. 

*:    "Down     there,"    said     the     young     culprit, 
pointing    to   a   closed  cellar-way.     "  I  says    to 
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him,    '  Duck,    Larry  I '    and    in  he  went,  and  I 
put  over  among  the  haystacks  yon/^ 
,    The  whole  mystery  of  Barney  O'Toole's  lost 
<'  b'y  ^'  seemed  likely  to  be  cleared  up  now. 

The  farmer  was  summoned,  and  was  as  much 
astonished  as  interested  to  know  that  a  thief 
had  harbored  in  his  cellar  unbeknown  to  him. 
"  He  had  got  up  Sunday  night,"  he  said, 
*'  and  shut  the  trap-door,  happening  to  wake 
and  remember  that  he  had  left  it  open,  and  it 
hadn't  been  opened  since.'' 

"  Then  he's  in  there  Tioit?,"  said  the  constar 
ble,  decidedly.  The  farmer  opened  his  eyes 
wider,  and  assented  that  it  might  be  so,  sure 
enough. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  but  the  trap 
door  was  lifted,  and  all  hands  entered  the  cel- 
lar, four  of  them  commencing  a  vigorous 
search,  while  the  oflScer  stood  guard  over 
Luke. 

The  cellar  had  no  windows,  and  they  felt 
sure  the  young  thief  must  be  there. 
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Hardly  five  minutes  had  passed  before  a 
smothered  yell  was  heard  and  Nick  emerged 
from  the  ash-hole,  dragging  Larry  after  him  by 
the  leg.  A  sight  to  behold  was  young  Mr. 
O'Toole  at  that  moment.  His  captors  soon 
had  him  out  in  the  daylight,  and  after  consid- 
erable kicking  and  howling  on  his  part,  they 
managed  to  set  him  up  on  end.  Poor  Bar- 
ney's descriptive  jargon  would  certainly  apply 
to  him  now,  Nick  thought.  "  If  ye  'appen  to 
know  him,  he'll  make  ye  think  he's  somebody 
ilse,  in  spite  o'  yer  siven  sinses.'^ 

Larry  looked  like  a  rat  shaken  out  of  a 
mealbag.  After  three  or  four  stout  ^air  of 
hands  had  brushed  and  rubbed  and  cuffed  him 
into  some  tolerable  degree  of  recognition,  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  really  resembled  Luke 
enough  to  steal  with  him  in  the  same  family, 
or  (as  the  constable  put  it)  to  go  to  jail  with 
him.  There  were  the  same  size,  the  same  red 
hair,  squint  eye,  freckled  face,  turn-up  nose 
and  bandy  legs.     Larry  0 'Toole  was  Ms  cousin 
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Ciuke  over  again,  only  reduced  just  now  be- 
yond their  ordinary  average  of  dirt. 

"What  have  you  lived  on  down  there  all 
these  days?''  demanded  the  constable,  sur- 
veying culprit  number  two,  and  still  holding 
number  one  by  the  collar. 

"  Ra-ah  poork,  an'  c — cider,  an' — paches," 
blubbered  the  little  thief. 

"  Rascal  !  "  growled  the  farmer. 

"  Scamp  !  "  ejaculated  the  gardener. 

And  as  for  Nick,  between  the  irresistible 
drollery  of  the  situation,  and  the  ashes  that 
flew  around  while  he  brushed  Larry's  clothes 
and  his  own,  he  roared  and  coughed  till  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  wheel-barrow  to 
rest  himself. 

The  constable  marched  off  the  two  hopeful 
youths  to  the  lock-up  that  night,  and  in  due 
time  they  had  their  trial. 

The  old  colonel,  being  really  a  humane  man, 
and  seeing  that  the  boys  manifested  so  much 
penitence,   forbore   to  press  for  as  hard  a  sen- 
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tence  as  he  had  threatened,  and  Larry  an(5 
Luke  were  let  off  with  a  fine,  which  he  per- 
mitted them  to  work  out  on  his  farm. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IN    WHICH   NICK    GOES   TO   A    PICNIC. 

TV  ^Y  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that 
their  genial  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hardy, 
is  now  eighteen  years  old.  I  know  that  he 
would  not  claim*  any  more  respect  on  the 
strength  of  that  fact,  but  now  that  I  have 
whispered  it  in  your  ears  you  will  please  take 
off  your  hats  to  him  accordingly.  Certainly 
if  you  do  not  think  that  the  mere  arriving  to 
young  man^s  age  gives  dignity  enough  to  de- 
serve a  bow,  I  must  beg  you  to  remember 
that  he  wears  that  dignity  quietly,  and  several 
others  with  it,  being  President  of  the  Eutonian 
Society,  Academy  librarian,  law-clerk  in  the 
office  of  Squire  Gammel,  and  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar  as  well. 
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If  it  should  be  a  question  in  your  mind 
"  how  our  Nick  could  manage  to  attend  to  all 
those  things  and  maintain  himself  in  such 
standing/'  the  answer  is  simply  by  being  in- 
dustrious and  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
There  was  not  a  lazy  bone  in  Nick  Hardy's 
body,  as  you  well  know,  and  though  he  was 
not  naturally  very  methodical,  he  learned 
(among  other  useful  lessons  found  oftener  in 
practice  than  in  books)  that  he  could  accom- 
plish much  more  by  taking  .each  of  his  tasks 
by  itself,  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  than 
he  could  by  trying  to  work  them  all  off  to- 
gether, or  pitching  into  them,  as  so  many  do, 
at  hap  hazard. 

In  thoi  jSrst  two  years  of  his  student  life  at 
Fenwick  "Academy  (or  a  year  and  three-quar- 
ters to  the  present  chapter)  Hardy  had  per- 
formed a  great  deal  of  close  and  weari'ng 
work,  both  witli  brain  and  hands.  His.  prog- 
ress in  study,  or  ''  improvement  in  knowledge,'^ 
was   everything  that  should   be  expected  of  a 
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boy  with  his  ready  understanding  and  inquir- 
ing instincts,  and  in  the  several  branches  pur- 
sued in  his  course  there  were  few  in  the 
school  who  rivalled  him  for  scholarly  excel- 
lence, and  certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two 
who  surpassed  him.  And  then  for  the  manual 
part  of  his  education  (that  was  what  he  chose 
to  call  it)  though  ways  had  been  opened  to 
him  to  earn  money  by  finer  work  than  at  the 
wood-pile,  he  had  by  no  means  wholly  adjured 
his  old  hand-saw.  It  still  came  regularly  into 
play  in  the  preparation  of  his  study-room  fuel 
(they  burned  no  coal  in  Fenwick  Academy). 
It  did  duty  vigorously  to  the  same  purpose 
among  the  wood-piles  of  his  fellow-students. 
It  served  him  (though  less  frequently^  now)  ^to 
turn  an  honest  penny  at  the  back-doors  oi  the 
neighbors  up  and  down  the  street.  Nick  never 
grew  ashamed  of  that  old  saw.  Even  Bob 
Garland  learned  to  use  it  indifferently  well — 
after  a  series  of  laughable  trials — which  was 
quite    a   triumph    at    his    expense,  considering 
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his  former  sneer  about  "  democrats'  "  and 
''  Irishmen's  ''  tools. 

In  short,  the  times  which  our  diligent  and 
self-reliant  young  friend  had  allowed  himself 
for  simple  recreation  had  been  few  and  far 
between.  There  were  those  who  told  him 
(and  most  of  us  possibly  would  agree  with 
them)  that  it  was  carrying  the  practical  rule 
"  one-third  fun  and  two-thirds  good  earnest," 
a  trifle  too  far  to  let  his  school-fellows  ramble 
and  ride,  and  swim  and  skate,  and  row  and 
wicket  three  times  as  much  as  he  did ;  but 
somehow,  despite  his  shorter  proportion  of 
play-hours,  Nick  managed  to  beat  them  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  merry  exercises, 
and  so  far  he  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  when  in  answer  to  Squire  Gammel 
and  others,  who  advised  him  now  to  play 
more  and  work  less,  he  laughingly  insisted 
that  he  was  doing  the  fair  thing  by  himself 
already. 

On  one  of  the   most  beautiful  days  of  beau- 
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tiful  October,  a  select  party  of  students,  from 
both  departments  of  the  Academy,  went  on  a 
picnic  excursion,  two  miles  up  town.  Such 
excursions  were  allowable  on  holidays  and 
half-holidays  during  the  pleasant  months,  by 
small  companies  consisting  of  intimate  personal 
friends  or  family  relations  in  the  school.  A, 
B,  and  C,  among  the  boys  could  invite  their 
sisters  or  cousins  in  the  other  department,  and 
it  was  not  often  that  a  set  so  made  up  proved 
a  very  dull  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  of  the  lady  teachers  always  had 
to  be  counted  in.  May-day  and  Independence- 
day  were  general  excursion  days,  and  signal- 
ized almost  every  year  by  a  rural  merry- 
making of  some  sort  in  which  all  the  students 
joined. 

On  this  occasion  Nick  Hardy,  who  had  usu- 
ally worked  while  others  rusticated,  was  one 
of  the  party.  I  said  it  was  a  select  party,  in 
which  ''relatives''  from  the  two  separate  de- 
partments    met,    and    here,   odd    as    you    may 
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think  it,  before  I  describe  the  picnic,  a  state- 
ment of  what  Nick  did  with  his  hundred  dol- 
lars comes  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Of  all  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
only  one  who  resembled  him  the  least  in  de- 
sire for  learning  was  Jane,  a  well-grown  miss 
now  just  turned  fifteen.  Jane  had  worked  in 
the  factory  at  least  a  part  of  every  year  of 
her  life  since  she  was  seven,  but  had  never- 
theless made  so  good  use  of  her  limited  school 
time  that  her  acquirements  were  in  advance 
of  many  others'  of  her  age  who  had  better 
advantages.  When  Nick  was  notified  of  the 
generous  present  made  to  him  by  the  grateful 
mill  overseer  whose  child's  life  he  had  saved, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  do  something  for  his 
family.  His  father  was  fifty  years  old,  but 
still  able  (though  his  habits  were  not  the 
best)  to  do  hard  work,  and  besides  Saul  Hardy 
was  one  of  that  kind  of  men  who  never  know 
how  to  use  money  when  they  have  more  of 
it  than  they  can  eat  and  drink  up  in  one  day. 
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and  consequently  are  better  off  when  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  than  they  would  be  in  an 
easier  condition.  His  mother's  health  was 
still  good,  and  left  alone  to  her  routine  of 
rough  labor  she  asked  no  odds  of  any  one— 
or  favors  either.  The  woman  had  her  virtues, 
of  the  ruder  sort,  but  very  little  taste  or  as- 
piration for  anything  above  the  level  of  her 
customary  life.  Nick  saw  little  inducement  to 
lay  out  his  money  for  her  sake,  in  such  things 
as  nice  furniture,  nice  clothing,  or  even  nice 
food ;  and  as  for  books  or  papers,  she  cared 
nothing  about  them.  Naturally  he  wanted  to 
bestow  his  intended  gift  where  it  would  be 
appreciated  and  do  the  most  good,  and  when 
we  consider  how  little  beholden  he  had  been 
to  his  parents  for  his  bringing  up,  we  must 
excuse  him  if  he  made  no  very  long  hesitation 
in  deciding  not  to  present  his  hundred  dollars 
directly  to  them.  They  were,  indeed,  not  so 
really  poor  now  as  to  need  such  a  present, 
for  their    children  were,  most  of  them,    grown 
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out     of    their    care     and     shifting    for    them- 
selves. 

When  Nick  thought  of  his  ol.der  brothers 
and  sisters  he  did  not  hesitate  much  longer 
than  in  the  case  of  his  parents.  Sue,  and 
Phebe,  and  Annette,  and  Sally  had  never  one 
of  them  shown  any  higher  ambition  than  to 
be  mere  factory  girls,  and  enjoy  factory' girls' 
and  factory  boys'  society,  and  spend  their 
wages  in  showy  clothes,  and  finally  marry 
some  good-natured  fellow  in  their  own  set  and 
of  like  tastes  and  capacities  with  themselves. 
Two  of  them  were  already  married  to  mechan- 
ics, and  provided  for  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  As  for  the  big  brothers,  Silas,  the 
elder  one,  had  gone  to  California  three  years 
ago  and  had  not  been  heard  from  since,  and 
Abe,  just  twenty-one,  a  dogged,  plodding  chap 
with  no  particular  virtues  or  vices,  remained 
at  the  Falls,  pegging  away  at  his  old  mill- 
work,  and  expecting  some  day  to  become 
overseer    of   a    loom-room.      Little    Jerry   was 
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only  thirteen,  and  so  far  from  betraying  any 
superior  promise,  bade  fair  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Abe. 

Nick  knew  well  enough  that  his  relatives 
felt  flattered  by  his  own  advancement,  and  he 
was  quite  disposed  to  let  them,  with  one  ex- 
ception, take  out  in  that  what  good  they  got 
of  him.  Jane  was  the  exception.  Though  by 
no  means  so  bright  as  her  student  brother, 
(nor  so  full  of  his  old  mischief,)  yet  she  (and 
she  alone  of  all  the  eight  brought  up  at  home) 
had  shown  as  she  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
the  spirit  not  only  to  be  proud  of  him,  but  to 
wish  that  she  was  a  boy  so  that  she  could 
earn  for  herself  the  same  privileges.  Nick, 
who  had  often  longed  for  some  one  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  to  tread  the  pleasant  paths  of 
learning  with  him,  was  not  slow  to  see  in 
Janets  finer  cast  of  mind  the  signs  that  his 
wish  would  at  last  be  gratified,  and  it  was  to 
this  sister  that  he  determined  to  devote  the 
helping    means    which    so    providentially   came 
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into  his  hands.  She  should  have  at  least  as 
much  education  as  his  hundred  dollars  would 
buy  for  her. 

Accordingly  Miss  Jane  Hardy  was  now  a 
member  of  Fenwick  Academy  "in  good  and 
regular  standing,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  she  happened 
to  be  a  member  too  of  the  select  picnic 
party. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  in  explaining  how 
our  friend  Nick,  who  so  seldom  took  time  for 
such  diversion,  came  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  but  you  know  now.  If  it  were 
worth  while  to  go  on  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  made  up  the  company,  I  might  at 
least  mention  that  Horatius  Pinneo  was  one, 
just    for    the    sake  of    saying   that  his   cousin, 

Miss    Nelly    Lincoln,  was    another and    the 

last  fact  would  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
explanation  of  Nick's  appearance  at  the  piC' 
nic.  I  might  add  too  (for  you  would  all,  no 
doubt,  be  gratified  to  know)  that  poor  Janette 
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Piper  was  in  tlie  company not  because   she 

had  any  relations  there,  but  by  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  the  rest,  given  on  purpose  to  please 
her.  Her  father  had  become  so  steady  and 
thrifty  that  he  could  afford  to  hire  a  house- 
keeper, at  least  long  enough    to    give    Janette 

a  term  or  two  of  good    schooling and   pay 

her  tuition  besides.  She  had  gladly  embraced 
his  offer  to  send  her  to  the  Academy  this 
Fall,  for  Janette  liked  to  study  as  well  as  she 
liked  to  work. 

The  place  chosen  by  our  rural  party  to 
spend  their  pleasure-day  in  was  the  '*  bit  o' 
baich  woods "  (as  Barney  O'Toole  called  it) 
situated  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  sem- 
inary on  the  Stonefield  road.  The  grove  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  one,  standing  thick  with 
shady  beech  trees,  maples,  and  yellow  birch- 
es, and  traversed  nearly  in  the  centre  by  a 
merry  brook  which  ran  on  down  to  Fenwick 
river. 

Here  at  half  past  nine  o^clock  in  the   morn- 
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ing,  the  young  picnicers  unloaded  themselves 
from  the  two-horse  bench  wagon  in  which 
they  had  been  piloted  over  the  road  by  simple 
Sara  Poole,  the  man-o^-all-work.  Sam  did  not 
know  much,  but  he  could  manage  horses  ex- 
cellently well if  they  were  not  too  high- 
bred. 

Arrangements  were  quickly  made  for  the 
day's  enjoyment.  Some  had  come  prepared  to 
pack  away  mosses  and  colored  leaves,  and 
botanize  among  golden-rods,  gentians,  and  car- 
dinal flowers.  One  or  two  brought  little  ham- 
mers to  gather  curious  geological  specimens 
said  to  be  found  in  a  neighboring  ledge  ;  and 
a  stout  swing  was  rigged  in  the  grove  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  preferred  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  a  more  quiet  way.  Fishing  was, 
however,  the  pastime  that  finally  received  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  boys  had  brought 
plenty  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  when  several 
of  the  girls  insisted  on  fishing  too,  they  found 
tackle  enough  to  supply  them    all.      The  sport 
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up  and  down  the  river  was  not  so  productive 
as  it  might  have  been,  with  less  talk  and 
laughter.  A  few  tired  of  it  after  a  little,  and 
went  back  to  divert  themselves  with  the  moss- 
pickers  or  other  groups.  The  rest  stayed  by 
the  brook  quite  happy  and  contented  with  the 
occasional  bites  they  got,  and  when  after  two 
hours  the  anglers  all  met,  just  enough  dace 
and  trout  were  counted  on  their  several 
strings  to  "go  round '^  at  dinner. 

Nimble  hands  dressed  and  cooked  the  fish, 
and  these,  with  bread  and  relishes  from  the 
wagon,  were  arranged  upon  a  white  cloth 
spread  over  the  dry  leaves  on  the  ground. 
The  jollity  of  the  youthful  party,  which  had 
gradually  increased  during  the  preparations 
for  dinner,  came  to  its  height  when  dinner 
was  ready,  and  boys  and  girls  squatted  in 
primitive  fashion  round  it.  Even  Miss  Pendle- 
ton, the  lady  teacher  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
never  a  grim  sort  of  person  in  her  most  ma- 
gisterial moments)    caught  the  infection  of  the 
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general  mirth,  and  laughed  as  heartily,  if  not 
as  loud,  as  the  rest.  While  they  sat  thus  in 
supreme  enjoyment,  eating  with  their  fingers 
and  joking  each  other  as  fast  as  their  busy 
mouths  would  let  them,  suddenly  a  green 
snake  made  its  appearance  on  the  "table" 
cloth,  wriggling  across  directly  towards  Miss 
Pendleton  1  Up  jumped  that  lady  in  an  incred- 
ibly  short  space  of  time,  followed  by  all  her 
feminine  flock  amid  a  lively  chorus  of  "  ous,'' 
^'ohs,"  "  oohs,'^  and  all  the  vowel  and  dip- 
thong  interjections  known  to  the  language  of 
terror,  and  such  a  scattering  of  bread  and 
butter  and  broiled  trout  as  would  have  done 
a  sly  beggar  good  to  see.  Nelly  Lincoln  had 
just  lifted  the  big  milk  can,  playfully  refus- 
ing to  let  Nick  Hardy  tip  it  for  her,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  filling  her  cup  when  the  reptile 
crawled  in  sight.  Of  course  the  milk  went 
along  with  the  poor  country  maid's  pail-full  in 
the  story  in  the  old  spelling-book.  But  for 
the  boys  the  uninvited  guest  would  have   been 
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left  master  of  the  situation,  but  they,  as  might 
be  expected,  stood  gallantly  to  the  rescue. 
Four  or  five  punctual  boot-heels  put  an  in- 
stant period  to  Greeny's  career,  killing  him 
so  dead  that  there  scarcely  remained  enough 
of  him  to  bury.  Upon  that,  the  ladies  recov- 
ering from  their  fright,  came  back,  and  the 
dinner  was  finished  in  greater  glee  than  it 
begun. 

Story-telling  accompanied  the  dessert,  and 
very  naturally  the  subjects  chosen  were  bug- 
bears, idle  scares,  and  false  alarms.  'Eaish 
Pinneo  opened  the  entertainment  by  relating 
how  terribly  he  had  been  startled  once  in  the 
night  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
out  of  an  old  barn  ;  Sarah  Blondel  and  Tom 
Tate  described  some  funny  frights  in  thsir 
own  experience  from  rats  ;  Janette  Piper  told 
of  her  ghost  adventure  with  a  white  goose  ; 
Miss  Pendleton  related  a  fearful  drama ^  of  her 
younger  days  in  which  she  found  herself  in 
the    top    of  a    church  steeple  with  a  madman, 
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who  tried  to  throw  her  out  of  the  spire  win- 
dow ;  and  Nick  contributed  a  droll  story 
of  "  The  spooks  of  Tolburn  Inn/'  showing 
how  a  traveller  in  the  north  of  England  was 
scared  almost  to  death  one  windy  night  in 
his  room  by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  rabbits  that 
escaped  from  the  cuddy  of  a  natural  history 
man  and  scampered  over  his  bed. 

So  they  talked  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
until  two  o'clock,  and  then  the  whole  compa- 
ny decided  to  walk  to  the  ledge.  After  in- 
specting the  rocks  at  this  place,  and  giving 
themselves  some  excellent  lessons  in  clamber- 
ing, they  separated  into  groups  and  couples, 
and  turned  their  steps  by  different  ways  to- 
wards the  grove.  .  Nick  and  his  sister,  with 
'Raish  Pinneo  and  Nelly  Lincoln,  passed 
down  a  delightful  little  glade  near  the  brook, 
and  sat  down  there  together  a  few  minutes 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  scenery.  Nick's 
eyes,  always  alert  for  everything  in  anima- 
ted nature,  soon  discovered  a  large  frog  seated 
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at  his  ease  under  a  pale  blue  daisy  about 
five  paces  from  the  brook  bank. 

''Look  there  I  ^'  (in  a  very  low  voice)  and 
bright  glances  followed  the  finger  that  point- 
ed. 

"My,  hasn't  he  got  a  pretty  parasol?" 
said  Nelly. 

"  He's  taking  his  nap  there  in  his  easy 
chair,  the  old  loafer,"  said  'Raish. 

"No,  his  eyes  are   wide    open,"    said    Jane. 

"  Let's  watch  him,"  said  Nick.  "  Toads 
like  to  get  under  a  leaf  and  snap  off  the  in- 
sects that  light  on  it.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  fellow  had  the  same  fancy."  And  upon 
that  hint,  all  looked  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Meanwhile  the  frog,  under  the 
blue  daisy,  unconscious  of  the  attention  he 
attracted,  sat  still  in  winking  complacency, 
shiney, .  happy,  and  fat. 

Presently  the  amused  watchers  saw  a  burly 
bumble-bee  fly  towards  the  daisy  and  settle 
upon  it. 
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"There,  there!"  whispered  four  voices  in 
a  breath,  and  an  eager  smile  beamed  from 
each  of  four  faces.  Frog  had  evidently  taken 
note  of  his  visitor  and  decided  how  to  receive 
him.  Flap !  his  big  jaws  flew  open,  and 
quick  as  lightning  Mr.  Bee  disappeared  inside 
of  them  with  a  "  bizz,  bizz,  bizz,"  that  express- 
ed the  utmost  possible  remonstrance  and  sur- 
prise. Frog's  triumph  was  short,  however. 
Before  the  spectators  had  fairly  begun  their 
laugh  at  his  exploit,  he  was  seen  to  roll  over 
very  suddenly  on  the  grass  and  claw  at  his 
chops,  as  if  attacked  with  neuralgic  tooth-ache. 
The  next  instant  the  able-bodied  bumble-bee 
was  booming  in  a  "bee-line"  for  home,  and 
his  would-be  captor  was  executing  a  double 
summersault  off  the  bank  into  the  water.  Ap- 
plause loud  and  long  succeeded  this  lively 
performance,  and  as  the  merry  quartette  rose 
to  go,  Nick  moralized  in  serio-comic  strain 
amid  the  common    mirth, 

"  Ha,  ha — that's    the   right   sauce    for   your 
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pursy,  aristocrats,  all  the  world  over  ("bloat- 
ed bondholders  ''  was  a  phrase  Nick  had  never 
heard).  See  how  they  loll  with  their  sleek 
sides,  expecting  the  poor  laborer  to  come  and 
put  himself  and  all  his  earnings  into  their  lazy 
mouths  I  But  justice  is  mighty,  and  the  work- 
er, ten  to  one,  will  be  found  tough  enough  to 
defend  himself  against  his  oppressors.  They 
may  catch  him,  but  they  can't  swallow  him.'' 

"Will  you  preach  that  sermon  to  the  'tom- 
turkies  ?  '  "  asked  'Raish  Pinneo. 

"  I  have  preached  it  to  'em  for  six  months," 
said  Nick,  "  and  they  know  what  I  mean.'' 

By  that  time  the  whole  company  had  as- 
sembled in  the  grove,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  picnickers  were  riding  gaily  home- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

IN   WHICH     THE     PHILOMATHEANS     '' ENTERTAIN"     THR 
EUTONIANS. 

TOURING  the  following  winter  the  Philo- 
mathean  boys  gaye  their  annual  literary 
exhibition  in  the  vestry  of  the  old  meeting- 
house, and  invited  their  rivals  of  the  new  so- 
ciety to  be  the  guests  of  honor  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  original  dislike  and  jealousy  between 
the  two  brotherhoods  were  happily  wearing 
away,  and  the  nick-names.  '*  tom-turkies  '^  and 
*'  green-ganders  '^  were  now  seldom  or  never 
exchanged.  The  withdrawal  of  the  members 
who  organized  the  Eutonian  party  took  from 
the  old  society  some  of  its  best  talent,  and 
the  loss  had  not  yet  been  made  up.  Wade 
Faulkner  was  the  leading  Philomathean  orator, 
and    he    and  Wallace  Ames   and    Perley  Ran- 
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Bom,  and  Ed.  Botsford,  and  Charley  Cunning- 
ham, and  two  or  three  others  were  all  that 
remained  to  supply  the  places  once  filled  by 
such  substantial  fellows  as  Hardy,  Wales, 
Beach,  Ellis,  Tate,  Pinneo  and  Yeesey.  Of 
course  the  best  that  the  Philomatheans  could 
muster  was  brought  forward  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Ransom,  the  President,  was  a  youth 
of  good  address  and  sprightly  manner,  and  as 
well  qualified  as  any  in  the  school  to  manage 
an  occasion  like  this,  and  Hal.  Birdsey,  the 
Secretary,  was  a  very  glib  and  smart  official 
indeed,  while  in  the  special  literary  perform- 
ances Ames,  Faulkner,  and  the  rest,  were 
likely  to   make  no  mean  figure. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  full  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  old  vestry,  and  the  exercises  com- 
menced most  auspiciously.  E-ansom's  speech 
of  welcome,  in  which  the  Faculty  and  othei 
dignitaries  present  got  several  polished  com- 
pliments, and  the  Eutonians  received  a  grace- 
ful  (rhetorical)    patting  on  the    back,  was  fin- 
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ished  without  a  blunder,  and  was  applauded 
to  the  echo,  and  the  debate  between  Cunning- 
ham and  Ames  on  the  question  "Ought  Phren- 
ology to  be  called  a  science  ?  '^  was  witty  and 
short  enough  not  to  be  tedious.  Everything 
promised  to  go  off  beautifully.  Lorenzo  Goffers 
poem  on  "  The  storming  of  Chapultepec,''  was 
a  somewhat  ambitious  production,  and  conse- 
quently rather  lame  on  the  high  flights,  for 
Lorenzo's  acquaintance  with  the  muse  was 
not  very  intimate,  though  he  was  particularly 
strong  on  rhyme.  No  matter  how  inflated  or 
how  tame  the  sentiment  of  his  lines,  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  make  them  come  out  with 
an  exact  chord  on  the  end  where  the  jingle 
belonged,  and  his  emphasis  (accompanied  by 
a  slight  sing-song  in  his  delivery,)  when  he 
spoke  them,  made  people  think  he  wanted 
them  to  notice  his  rhymes  and  nothing  else. 

The  older  hearers   smiled  a  little  at  his  sun- 
set scene,  in  which  he  made 
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••The  last  declining  rays  of  Sol 
Upon  yon  gorgeous  cloudlets  loll," 

and  his  observations  after  the  battle — 

"  Where  ravening  wolf-dogs  run  to  feed, 

And  snuflf  the  red  pollution  up. 
And  prowling  beasts  of  fouler  breed. 
Meet  at  the  feast  of  Mars  to  sup. 

^  *        *        *        * 

Anon  the  startled  dying  hap 
^  To  hear  the  war-hawk's  pinions,  flap, 

*        *        »        « 

No  more  the  peaceful  olives  speout 
Where  burned  the  reckless  battle-rout,'* 

&c.,  &c.,   &c. 

But  Goffe  had  committed  his  piece  perfectly, 
and  having  an  uncommon  degree  of  self-confi- 
dence he  got  through  without  a  break,  and 
the  indulgent  good-nature  of  the  auditory 
secured  him  the  approving  attention  of  every 
one  to  the  end.  They  remembered  that  they 
were  only  listening  to  an  Academy  boy,  and 
they  liked  him  none  the  less  for  amusing  them 
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by  his  attempt  to  play  the  epic  poet  than  they 
would  if  he  had  delighted  them  by  really  do- 
ing something  great. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  entertainment, 
however,  was  to  be  the  oration  "on  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster,"  by  Mr.  Wade  Faulkner. 
Wade  had  chosen  this  subject,  not  because  it 
was  new,  for  the  great  statesman  had  been 
dead  three  months,  and  his  funeral  eulogy  had 
been  pronounced  in  Congress,  and  his  grand 
life  had  been  celebrated  in  sermons  and  ora- 
tions from  many  an  eminent  pulpit  and  plat- 
form, but  after  all  these  splendid  efforts,  and 
even  the  unapproachable  eloquence  of  men 
like  Choate,  Everett,  and  Parker,  Wade  fancied 
that  a  good  deal  had  been  left  unsaid  about 
Daniel  Webster — and  that  he  could  say  it. 

All  who  had  ever  heard  him  "  speak  a 
piece,''  knew  that  the  young  orator  could 
make  an  elegant  appearance,  and  as  he  had 
the  address  to  conceal  his  conceit  pretty  well, 
his    acquaintances  were  willing  to  believe  that 
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his  performance  on  the  present  occasion  would 
be  one  of  a  high  order.  That  Wade  himself 
believed  and  intended  that  it  should  be  so, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  He 
had  rewritten  his  oration  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care,  polishing  every  sentence,  and 
measuring  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  every 
period,  until  the  whole  was  as  nearly  perfect 
as  he  could  make  it.  He  had  spent  a  fort- 
night memorizing  it  and  practicing  it  before 
the  glass  to  make  sure  of  putting  in  the  right 
gestures  and  inflections.  Then  he  had  re- 
hearsed it  in  the  church,  in  the  town-hall,  and 
during  his  walks,  sometimes  taking  a  friend 
or  two  with  him  to  hear  and  criticize  it,  and 
once  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  repeat  it  to 
Nick  Hardy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ask 
his  opinion  of  it.  Nick  was  considerably  sur- 
prised at  this  freak  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  his  old  rival,  but  it  pleased  him,  and  so 
did  the  oration — and  he  frankly  said  so,  and 
told   the  Eutonians   tl^at  Faulkner  would  have 
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much  the  best  thing  *at  the  annual  "literarj'/' 
The  speech  was  not  especially  profound  or 
great,  but  it  was  well  done,  he  said,  and  had 
passages  of  real  eloquence  in  it,  and  with  the 
author's  good  delivery,  it  would  show  itself 
to  be  an  out  and  out  genteel  production. 

Wade  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  well 
satisfied  with  himself.  He  felt,  when  he  took 
his  seat  to-night  in  the  old  vestry,  as  if  the 
good  opinion  of  all  the  assembled  company 
was  assured  to  him  beforehand,  and  already, 
while  waiting  for  his  turn  to  come,  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  flattering  plaudits  of  two  hundred 
pairs  of  hands  at  the  success  of  his  oration. 
Alas,  that  his  vanity  should  have  proved  too 
much  for  him  !  He  did  not  realize  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  him  just  then  to  forget  the 
splendid  contingencies  of  success,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  failure,  and  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  business   he  had  in  hand. 

As  the  moment  approached  for  him  to  take 
the    platform    he    began  to   grow  nervous,  and 
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repeatedly  put  up  his  hands  to  adjust  his 
neck-tie  and  his  front  and  back  hair.  He  was 
even  observed  to  stoop  down  and  wipe  his 
patent-leather  shoes  with  his  white  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  President  announced  his 
part,  and  he  arose  and  walked  forward.  Ex- 
pectation was  on  tiptoe  all  around  the  room. 
The  lion  of  the  Philomaths  was  going  to  do 
his  best  to-night  (and  some  of  the  Eutonians 
could  not  help  envying  him  his  chance). 
Wade  stood  a  second  after  mounting  the  ros- 
trum, and  looked  at  his  auditory. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies, '^  he  began,  and 
then  came  a  long  pause. 

"  What  can  the  fellow  be  thinking  about  ?  ^' 
queried  Nick  Hardy  to  himself.  "  Mr  presi- 
dent," might  do,  but  even  that  spoils  the  dig- 
nity of   the  opening  of  that    oration.      *  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen  '  is    infinitely    worse to    say 

nothing  of  '  Gentleman  and  Ladies '  !  I'll  ven- 
ture he  has  lost  himself.  Too  bad  !  '^  And 
there  were  a  few  others  who    had   very    much 
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the  same  thoughts  that  Hardy  had,  when 
Faulkner  began  in  the  way  he  did.  It  was 
too  true,  the  orator  had  lost  himself.  Prepos- 
sessed with  his  intended  triumph,  he  had  come 
forward  in  all  the  bravado  of  presumed  ge- 
nius and  perfect  sufficiency,  and  his  vain-con- 
fidence had  played  a  trick  with  his  memory. 
He  forgot  his  speech,  and  almost  forgot  what 
he  was  about.  Poor  fellow  !  To  collapse 
there  before  all  the  assembled  Eutonians,  and 
the  Faculty,  and  the   trustees,  and    the    ladies 

particularly  the    young    ladies was   bad 

enough,  but  to  have  his  own  egotism  to  blame 
for  it,  was  the  last  bitterness  of  mortification. 
That  was  what  had  done  it.  Too  much  "1" 
had  brought  its  own  confusion,  and  poor 
Wade,  unable  to  marshal  the  lines  of  his  pet 
oration  into  order  again,  sank  suddenly  from 
his  full-feathered  conceit  into  miserable  noth- 
ingness.    He  stopped  bewildered  and   ashamed 

a    sorry    example    of   the    old   adage  that 

self-consciousness    is    the    ruin   of  self-control. 
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He  stepped  back,  then  walked  forward  again ; 
then  walked  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then  a 
little  to  the  left,  wandering  in  search  of  his 
thought.  The  majority  of  the  audience  did 
not  at  first  understand  his  movements,  but 
supposed  that  he  was  up  to  some  sort  of  by- 
play for  the  sake  of  effect.  Happy  for  Wade 
could  he  have  recovered  himself  in  time  to 
preserve  the  kind  delusion  I  But  no.  He 
was  hopelessly  adrift,  and  could  only  stare 
blankly  at  the  throng  of  faces  before  him,  suf- 
fering inwardly,  meantime,  half  the  torments 
of  the  rack.  Still,  he  could  not  yield  without 
a  struggle,  nor  confess  to  himself  that  all  his 
elaborate  preparations  were  to  end,  at  the  su- 
preme moment,  in  total  failure.  With  a  con- 
vulsive effort,  he  broke  the  silence,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  relief,  in  the  minds  of  certain 
ones  at  least,  in  the  audience  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  really  caught  the  first 
words  of  his  speech. 

"  Daniel    Webster    is    dead  I  '^    very    slowly 
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and  measuredly  he  spoke,  pronouncing  ''  Dan- 
iel''  '^  Dan-y el,"  just  as  he  had  practiced  it 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  his  tone 
was  less  firm  than  was  'natural,  or  "than  it 
would  have  been  if  he  could  have  begun 
without  any  blunder.  It  sounded  exactly  as 
if  he  was  imitating  somebody.  Nevertheless, 
his  friends  supposed  that  he  had  fairly  started 
now,  and  would  go  on.  **  He'll  be  all  right 
in  a  minute "  concluded  Nick  Hardy.  But 
the  generous  thought  proved  premature.  Poor 
Wade's  embarrassment  evidently  grew  greater 
instead  of  less. 

He  stepped  to  the  other  side  of  the  platform 
and  repeated  his  opening  sentence.  "  Dan-yel 
Webster  is  dead!"  And  then  followed  anoth- 
er awkward  hiatus.  All  in  the  room  knew 
very  well  that  Daniel  Webster  was  dead.  If 
he  said  that  again  a  good  many  would  forget 
to  see  anything  solemn  or  majestic  in  it. 
Wade  made  another  convulsive  effort  to  recov- 
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er  himself;  and  succeeded  in  grasping  at  the 
next  sentence. 

'^  The  brightest  star  in  our  political  galaxy 
has  set.'^  He  could  get  no  further.  His 
ideas  went  vagabond  to  the  four  winds,  and 
he  stood  like  one  in  a  dream.  Disappointment 
and  pity  took  the  place  of  expectation  in  the 
assembly.  None  could  help  seeing,  now,  that 
the  unhappy  boy  had  broken  down,  and  made 
an  abortion  of  his  master-piece.  Several,  in- 
deed, felt  the  faintest  wrinkling  of  a  smile  at 
the  corners  of  their  mouths  as  they  looked 
at  him.     There^  was  a  touch   of  the   ludicrous, 

by  this  time,  in  his  performance and  the 

intense  picture  of  stage-misery  which  he  pre- 
sented. Poor  Wade  only  made  it  worse  by 
trying  again  when  trying  was  past  hope. 
Bothered  quite  out  of  his  wits,  instead  of  re- 
tiring at  once,  and  recovering  his  failure  as 
gracefully  as  possible,  he  made  another  des- 
perate plunge  after  his  fugitive  oration,  and 
captured  a  single  line  out  of  the  very   middle 
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of  it.  As  happens  in  the  case  of  all  memoriz' 
ing  speakers  when  forsaken  by  their  good  for- 
tune, the  captured  line  was  the  absurdest  one 
he  could  have  hit  upon  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. It  occured  at  the  turn  of  the  discourse 
where  he  had  intended  to  introduce  his  hearers 
from  the  sublime  to  the  pathetic ; 

''  Let  us  change  the  scene.'' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  this  than  the 
gravity  of  the  audience  gave  away  completely. 
The  situation  lent  a  lugubrious  humor  to  the 
words  that  was  irresistible.  There  was  not  a 
soul  present  in  the  vestry  but  wanted  to 
*'  change  the  scene/'  and  joined  heartily  in 
the  wish  of  the  distressed  performer  himself, 
that  the  floor  would  open  under  him  and  let 
him  down  out  of  sight.  An  audible  sensation 
rippled  the  hitherto  painful  stillness  in  the 
room,  and  the  younger  Academy  girls  actual- 
ly tittered.  Galled  almost  to  madness  by 
these  demonstrations,  (which  certainly  express- 
ed anything  but  the  sympathy    really    felt    for 
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him)  the  frustrated  orator  descended  from  the 
rostrum,  and  seizing  his  hat,  abruptly  left  the 
house. 

The  sad  fiasco  of  their  best  man,  threw  such 
a  damper  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Philo- 
matheans  that  the  remaining  exercises  of  the 
evening  rather  dragged.  Nothing  of  all  that 
was  said  or  done  to  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
possessed  suflScient  interest  to  divert  the 
thoughts  of  the   company    from    poor  Faulkner 

and    when    finally     Ransom     called     upon 

Oliver  Wales  the  Eutonian  president,  and  Prin- 
cipal Clamps,  to  speak,  neither  of  the  two 
could  help  alluding  in  their  remarks  to  the 
misfortune  they  had  witnessed,  and  upon 
which  every  mind  had  been  dwelling.  Acci- 
dents would  happen,  they  said,  and  when  the 
aim  was  high,  and  the  effort  honest,  to  fall 
short  sometimes  was  not  necessarily  a  disgrace. 
The  Philomatheans  must  not  take  it  as  such — • 
nor  Faulkner  himself,  either.  The  occasion 
was,  in   some    sense,  of   a   new   kind,  and   an 
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experiment,  and  the  young  orator  had  never 
before  experienced  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  his 
self-possession.  Without  doubt  (from  all  that  he 
had  previously  shown)  his  next  venture  would 
end  in  a  splendid  triumph.  And  so  the 
speaker  smoothed  over  the  matter  with  well 
meant  and  well  worded  courtesy. 

Nick  Hardy  had  managed  shortly  after 
Faulkner  went  out,  to  convey  a  certain  sug- 
gestion to  Ransom  and  Wales,  prompted  by 
friendly  sympathy  for  his  mortified  school-mate, 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  it  was  announc- 
ed that  the  societies  would  remain  after  the 
audience  was  dismissed,  and  hold  a  short  con- 
ference. As  soon  as  they  were  alone.  Hardy 
rose,  and  after  praising  Wade's  oration,  and 
stating  what  he  knew  of  its  real  excellence, 
the  thoroughness  of  its  preparation,  &c.,  pro- 
posed that  the  Eutonians  should  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  its  author  to  deliver  it  in  their 
hall,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  societies 
that    day    week.      That    some  untimely  illness 
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or  unforseen  disturbance  of  memory  had  dis- 
appointed them  of  hearing  it  that  evening,  was 
no  sufficient  reason,  he  generously  said,  for 
allowing  so  good  a  speech  to  go  finally  un- 
heard. Besides,  he  hoped  by  the  proposed 
invitation  to  inaugurate  the  custom  in  the 
rival  societies  of  recognizing  each  other's  tal- 
ent more  frequently,  until  by  such  mutual  def- 
erence and  exchange  of  civilties  they  could 
cement  the  good  feeling  already  growing  be- 
tween them.  Nick's  kindly  sentiments  were 
heartily  approved  by  both  Eutonians  and 
Philomatheans,  and  after  remarks  by  several 
members  in  a  similar  strain,  the  joint  meeting 
was  unanimously  voted  as  he  desired,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  his  society,  as  a  special 
committee  to  invite  Faulkner  to  give  them  hia 
oration  on  the  death  of  Webster. 

Nick  went  directly  to  Faulkner's  room  that 
night  with  his  message,  but  he  was  not  there. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  went  again,  but 
learned  to  his  chagrin,  that  he    had   gone    off 
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in  the  ''  booby-hutch/^  to  take  the  first  train 
for  home  !  Unable  to  bear  the  humilation  of 
his  public  failure,  the  proud-spirited  young  or- 
ator had  determined  not  to  look  his  fellow- 
students  in  the  face  again.  Nick  wrote  him  a 
letter,  informing  him  of  the  action  of  the  socie- 
ties, and  assuring  him  of  the  friendly  apprecia- 
tion of  all  his  acquaintances  at  the  Academy, 
and  ended  with  a  warm  exhortation  to  "  come 
back  to  old  Fenwick  and  never  say  die.^' 

Wade  finally  concluded  that  he  had  been 
rather  foolish  in  running  away  so  hastily,  and 
at  the  begining  of  the  next  term  he  did  come 
back.  In  due  time  he  had  the  pleasure,  not 
only  of  delivering  his  oration  to  the  united 
societes  with  most  flattering  success,  but  of 
inviting  Hardy  to  perform  a  like  part  on  an- 
other similar  occasion,  and  thus  helping  on 
by  his  own  agency  the  era  of  good  feeling, 
which  his  former  vanity  had  done  so  much  to 
postpone. 

His  sad  failure  on  that  memorable  evening  in 
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the  old  vestry,  taught  Wade  a  lesson  which 
he  never  forgot,  and  in  after  days,  when  many 
triumphs  had  made  it  easy  for  him  to  smile  at 
the  recollection,  he  and  Nick  used  sometimes 
to  refer  to  it  and  the  good  that  finally  came 
out  of  it,  and  say  ^'All^s  well  that  ends 
well/' 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

IN   WHICH   NICK    TRIES    TO    DO    EXACTLY   RIGHT. 

'  I  ^HERE  goes  a  proper  young  man/'  said 
Bob  Garland  to  his  chum  one  day,  as 
the  two  sat  by  their  open  windows,  with  their 
books. 

The  remark  was  ironical,  and  had  reference 
to  young  Fred  Bolivar,  who  happened  to  saun- 
ter by  at  the  moment  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  Bolivar  the  tavern-keeper  had  not 
given  up  his  liquor  traffic  soon  enough  to 
save  his  son,  and  Fred  was  now  rapidly  going 
to  the  bad. 

" '  Proper  '  in  the  sense  of  consistent,  cer- 
tainly,'^  replied  Nick.  ''  That  fellow  has  been  a 
consistent  scamp  ever  since  I  knew  him." 

"  He's  getting  consistently  seedy    now,"    ob- 
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served  Bob  in  a  low  tone,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window  to  look  after  the  young 
loafer. 

"It's  about  time  he  went  to  seed/'  said 
Nick.  "  He's  done  nothing  but  to  sow  wild 
oats  even  since  he  was  a  boy." 

Don't  you  suppose  Fred  thinks  he's   right, 
chum?  "  said  Bob. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he   thinks, ^^  said    Nick 

"  or  if  he  thinks  at  all.     But    I    know    he 

isnH  right.  If  the  rule  '  what's  right  for  one 
isn't  right  for  another '  was  a  good  one,  there'd 

be    some    excuse     for     such     chaps and    -a 

pretty  state  of  things  we'd  have  soon,  no  law 
but  each  one's  own  notion.  I  am  shy  of  that 
kind  of  apologizing  for  iniquity,  I  tell  you." 
-  "  But  where  people  do  almost  right,  or  ah 
most  wrong,  who's  going  to  fix  the  difference 
and  draw  the  line  ?  "  said  Bob. 

"  Why  bless  you,  chum,"  said  Nick, 
**  have'nt  we  got  senses  and  a  conscience  ? 
And    can't    any    human    being  tell  black  from 
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white,  and  straight  from  crooked,  and  know 
whether  a  thing  is  round  or  square,  or  wap- 
per-jawed  ?  And  for  the  matter  of  our  conduct 
and  character,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  plain 
enough,  I  take  it/' 

"  But  you  don't  keep  them  perfectly,''  said 
Bob.     "  Nobody  does." 

"I  do  the  best  I  can  towards  it,"  sa'd 
Nick. 

''Well,  and  isn't  that  the  whole  of  it,  any 
way,"  pursued  Bob.  "  And  isn't  a  fellow's 
'  best '  very  much  according  to  the  way  the 
wind  blows  with  him  ?  As  the  old  doggerel 
has  it : 

*  The  North  wind  full  of  courage  is. 
The  South  blows  melancLolic, 
The  East  hath  fret  and  rheumatiz, 
The  west  brings  hope  and  frolic* 

Now  we  might  say  the  wind  was  east  all 
the  time  with  Fred  Bolivar,  and  in  that  case 
he  couldn't  do  as  well  you  and  I,  if  he 
tried." 
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'' 0  shilly-alially  ! ''  quoth  Nick,  ''such  loose 
principles  would  make  a  saint  of  Herod  I 
What  you  talk  about  may  affect  a  man's  feel- 
ings, I  admit,  but  not  his  character.  Fred 
Bolivar  doii't  '  do  his  best,'  and  that  you  aaid 
I  both  know  well.'' 

"  Yes,  but  he  hasn't  had  the  training  we 
have,"  said  Bob. 

''  Because  he  wouldnH  have  it,"  insisted 
Nick.  ''lie  never  would" go  to  school.  That's 
the  trouble  with  pretty  much  all  the  rascals 
in  the  world.  They  don't  try  to  go  straight. 
They  won't  believe  anything  good,  they  won't 
be  virtuous,  they  won't  know  anything,  they 
won't  be  temperate;  and  with  no  faith,  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  temperance,  one  has  only  him- 
self to  blame  if  he  goes  to  tlie  dogs.  There's 
where  /  should  have  been  but  for  the  train- 
ing. I  go  in  for  training.  And  for  that  I 
like  mathematics  better  and  better.  There's 
something  certain  about  them.  One  gets  prac- 
tice in  being  correct  when  he    studies    mathe- 
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malics.  I  believe  they  teach  a  fellow  good 
morals." 

Bob  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  He  did 
not  like  mathematics.  lie  certainly  could  not 
explain  the  subtilties  of  "  almost  right''  and 
'*  almost  wrong  "  any  better  than  his  chum,  but 
he  could  ask  hard  questions,  and  bring  up  dif- 
ficulties  as  anybody  can.     At  any   rate    the 

standard  set  by  his  chum  in  assuming  to  be 
exactly  right,  even  in  anything,  was  quite  too 
much  lor  him,  and  if  mathematics  were  what 
must  help  him  up  to  that,  he  almost  decided 
that  he  would  rather  be  half  right  all  his    life. 

But  by  this  time  the  boys  both  discovered 
that  they  were  talking  too  much  in  study 
hours,  and  silently  turned  their  attention  once 
more  to  their  lessons. 

Nick  Hardy  studied  more  industriously  than 
ever,  during  the  third  and  last  year  of  his 
Academy  course.  The  habit  of  hunting  after 
the  reasons  of  things  grew  upon  him  constant- 
ly, until    it    came    to    be    well   understood  by 
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both  bis  teacher  and  classmates,  that  nothing 
of  the  whys  or  wherefores  of  chemistry,  phil- 
osophy, history,  languages,  or  mathematics, 
would  be  suffered  to  escape  him,  if  hard 
work  would  fetch  it.  Sometimes  he  would 
puzzle  for  several  days  together  over  a  single 
problem,  or  demonstration,  or  "  original 
point,''  and  in  the  questions  belonging  to  his 
regular  lesson  he  never  rested  until  he  either 
found  the  true  answer,  or  saw  that  it  was 
beyond  his  powers.  All  processes  in  niTfnbers 
and  quantities  were  especially  charming  to 
him,  and  he  not  only  felt  the  keen  delight  of 
all  bright  minds  in  seeing  the  expected  re- 
sult "  come  out,''  but  whenever  he  had  leisure 
enough  he  loved  to  chase  a  repetend,  or  an  in- 
finite series,  to  heights  and  distances  where 
his  school-fellows  would  as  soon  go  up  in  a 
balloon  as  to  follow  him.  He  wanted  no  bet- 
ter fun  than  to  be  always  getting  a  little 
nearer  the  truth,  he  said. 

One  day  Nick  went  to  Squire   Gammel's    of- 
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fice,  and  found  him  very  busy  deciphering  an 
old  parchment  will  that  had  been  badly  eaten 
by  vermin.  Of  late  the  Squire  had  got  in  the 
habit  of  asking  his  young  friend  tough  ques- 
tions, and  stating  to  him  the  leading  points 
of  knotty  cases,  just  to  see  what  he  would 
sayr  Hearing  Nick  come  in,  he  looked  up 
from  his  work  and  began  to  relate  to  him  the 
history  of  the  ancient  will,  as  far  as  it  was 
known.  "Here  is  an  estate  in  litigation," 
said  he,  "  and  the  controversy  is  on  the 
amount  of  an  original  bequest  made  three  gen- 
erations ago.  This  will  (holding  up  the  rag- 
ged document)  a  hundred  years  old,  duly 
signed  and  witnessed,  but  never  recorded,  was 
lost,  and  has  been  recently  recovered  by  ac- 
cident in  the  condition  you  now  see.  On  the 
face  of  it,  we  can  make  out  that  the  testator 
(an  eccentric  old  bachelor)  devises  to  three 
nephews,  certain  sums  as  follows :  '  To  my 
nephew  James  Halliday,  one  third  (of  some- 
thing), to  my  nephew    Benjamin  Halliday,  one 
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fourth,  and  to  my  nephew  Myron  Spelman,  one 
sixth/  immediately  after  which  it  reads, 
'said  Forty-Jive  thousand  dollars  to  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions.^  The  rest  is  eaten 
away.  Now  the  question  is  whether  this  for- 
ty-five thousand  was  the  sum  total  of  the  es- 
tate bequeathed  or  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
complainants  in  the  case  claim  that  the  origi- 
nal bequest  was  more  than  appears  here,  and 
that  the  true  amount,  with  the  names  of  other 
legatees,  once  stood  on  the  will,  in  the  places 
at  the  top  and  bottom  since  gnawed  off  by 
the  rats.  The  defendants  claim  that  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  the  whole  estate.  The 
evidence  for  the  larger  sum  is  constructive 
and  slight,  and  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  wording  of  what  is  left  of  the 
old  will  to  make  it  worth  anything  to  us. 
Supposing  now  that  the  forty-five  thousand 
is  the  wrong  sum,  what  use  would  you  make 
of  the  terms  here  written,  to  help  find  out 
the  right  one  ? 
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Nick  made  sure  that  he  understood  the  state- 
ment, and  then  setting  it  down,  he  fell  to  think- 
ing and  figuring  upon  it.  After  a  while  he  hit 
upon  a  formula,  which  he  believed  would 
help  him  to  solve  the  squire's  question,  and 
rapidly  working  out  the  process  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  he  said  with  a  half  doubtful  smile 

"  The  true  sum  was  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars/' 

"  Well,  well  I  ''  exclaimed  the  squire,  much 
pleased.  ''True  or  not  true,  you've  got  pre- 
cisely the  amount  claimed  by  the  complainants, 
and  that's  another  link  in  their  evidence. 
Tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

"  Why,"  said  Nick,  breaking  into  a  laugh, 
"as  the  clown  said,  I  '  guessed'  at  half  the 
amount,  and    multiplied    by     two.'  " 

"  Good  joke,"  quoth  the  squire,  "and    now 
let's  have  the  rest  of  the  story." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  Nick,  "  in  sober 
earnest,  supposing  the  forty-five  thousand  to 
be    only   the   pretended   total,    I    called  it  the 
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hypothetical  amount,  and  of  course  the  one 
third,  one  fourth,  and  one  sixth,  which  added 
together  would  make  that  amount,  were  one 
third,  one  fourth,  and  one  sixth  of  some  other 
number  (the  true  one).  I  guessed  the  true 
number  to  be  eighty-four  thousand,  and  then 
taking  the  three  fractions  of  it  and  adding 
them  together  (just  as  the  defendants  do  to 
make  the  forty -five  thousand)  I  had  sixty- 
three  thousand.  I  knew  then  that  the  eighty- 
four  thousand  which  I  guessed,  was  not  the 
right  number,  for  the  sum  of  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  sixth  of  it  was  not  the  forty- 
five  thousand.  But  I  knew  that  the  ratio  of 
my  sixty-three  thousand  to  the  forty-five  thous- 
and was  exactly  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  my 
eighty  four  thousand  to  the  right  number, 
which  I  was  trying  to  find.  So  I  said,  as 
63,000  is  to  45,000  so  is  84,000  to  the  answer, 
and  multiplying  and  dividing  according  to 
the  rule  in  single  proportion,  I  obtained 
sixty  thousand. ^^ 
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"  Yer-y  good  I  "  ejaculated  the  squire  with 
emphasis.  ''  I  brought  that  out  myself  by  a 
somewhat  different  course  of  reasoning,  but 
I'm  glad  you  didn't  know  it.  I  don't  know 
but  if  you  were  the  complainants'  counsel, 
you'd  get  this  case  for  them  as  soon  as   I." 

And  upon  that  the  sociable  lawyer  began 
to  converse  with  Nick  about  what  he  called 
"  the  logic  of  circumstances,"  and  the  fre- 
quent use  in  his  business,  of  the  kind  of  study 
that  traces  connecting  hints  and  compares  in- 
ferences. 

''  Your  object  is  to  gel  at  the  truth, — notwith- 
standing all  the  slurs  they  fling  out  against 
the  honesty  of  the  legal  profession,"  said 
Nick. 

"  To  get  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can,"  said 
the  squire,  smiling.  "And  to  do  that  we  have 
to  employ  almost  every  kind  of  mental  pro- 
cess. The  counting  room  and  the  observatory 
are  not  the  only  places  where  arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  practiced,  my  boy." 
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''  I  believe  you  could  catch  a  thief  by 
mathematics/'  exclaimed  Nick,  and  he  went 
on  to  praise  the  "  exact  sciences  ''  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  reminded  his  more  experienced 
companion  of  "  love  at  first  sight.''  In  fact 
his  enthusiasm  ran  away  with  him,  and  he 
ended  with  the  extraordinary  statement  (that 
sounded  droUy  unlike  his  usual  modesty  of 
speech)  "  mathematics  universally  understood 
would  detect  all  crime,  then  prevent  all  crime, 
and  finally  cure  all  disposition  to  commit 
crime,  for  how  can  any  moral  wrong  survive 
after  everybody  has  been  trained  to  be  men- 
tally correct  ?  " 

"The  squire  laughed,  and  taking  down  a 
large  scientific  work  from  one  of  his  book- 
shelves, began  to  turn  the  leaves.  "  There 
are  no  such  things  in  the  world  as  '  exact ' 
sciences,"  said  he  quietly,  but  with  a  half 
quizzical  look  at  his  young  friend,  as  if  he 
meant  to  match  his  extravagance  with  a  piece 
of  his  own. 
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''  Why,  how  can  you  say  that,  Squire  Gam- 
mel  ?  "  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

''  Nothing  humap  is  perfect,"  remarked  the 
squire,  "  and  even  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful arts  of  calculation  invented  by  man,  betray 
the  lack  of  perfection.  Only  One  mathamati- 
cian  can  claim  absolute  exactness.  The  Crea- 
tor would  not  spoil  the  infinite  variety  of  his 
world  by  arranging  the  measurements  of  things 
all  on  the  decimal  system  (and  if  He  had, 
there  would  sometimes  come  up  a  '  repeating 
decimal '  that  we  never  could  get  to  the 
end  of). 

Accordingly  in  studying  His  works  and 
laws,  men  always  have  to  leave  a  '  remainder ' 
after  their  finest  results.  Relatwe  exactness 
we  can  reach,  and  this  is  all  true  science 
claims,  but  God  alone  can  resolve  that  last 
fraction." 

Nick  had  no  reply  to  make  to  these  obser- 
vations. He  was  thinking.  "For  instance," 
continued  the  squire,  "we  pride    ourselves    on 
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• 

the  accuracy  of  our  chronometers,  but  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  we  cannot  read  accu- 
rately, the  great  standard  time-keeper  by 
which  all  our  clocks  and  watches  are  regula- 
ted?'^ 

''  The  earth,  I  suppose  you  mean/'  said 
Nick. 

*'  Yes,''  said  the  squire.  "  To  begin  with, 
we  say  it  is  round,  but  that  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. Then  we  say  that  it  revolves  on  its 
axis    once    in    twenty-four    hours,  but    that  is 

only    an    average and    with    a    fraction  on 

the  end  of  it.  We  say  that  it  revolves  round 
the  sun  once  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
a  fraction.  And  even  that  is  only  the  appar- 
ent revolution.  The  real  time  of  revolution  is 
twenty  minutes  longer and  a  fraction  J  ^ 

'^  But  all  these  are  so  very  near  right,"  said 
Nick. 

''To  be  sure,"  assented  the  squire,  "  and 
near  enough,  practically,  but  you  were   speak- 
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ing  of  the  '  exact  sciences '  just  now,  as 
standards  and  teachers  of  what  was  quite 
right.  Now  to  show  you  another  allowance 
that  will  have  to  be  made  in  trusting  our 
great  time-piece,  hear  this,''  and  he  went  on 
to  read  a  paragraph  in  the  book  before  him, 
proving  that  the  earth  had  lost  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  in  her  diurnal  revolution,  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  and  was  now  losing  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  second  every  twelve 
weeks.  ''  So  you  see,"  said  he,  ''our  '  mean 
Bolar  day '  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  growing 
longer  by  a  little  fraction,  every  time  the 
earth  turns  round." 

"  So  little  that  it  makes  no  difference,'"  re- 
marked Nick. 

"  An  error  is  an  error,  no  matter  how 
small,"  said  the  squire.  ''  Now  take  one  if 
you  please,  that  will  show  a  difference  big 
enough  to  notice.  Two  twin  brothers  start 
on  the  day  they  are  twenty  years  old  from 
the    same   place    to   sail  round  the  world,  one 
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going  east  and  one  going  west.  In  a  year 
they  meet,  and  the  one  who  traveled  east 
finds  that  he  has  gained  a  day,  while  the  one 
who  traveled  west  finds  that  he  has  lost  a 
day.  They  repeat  their  voyages  every  year, 
both  keeping  accurate  time,  till  they  are  sev- 
enty years  old.  One  has  gained  fifty  days,  and 
the  other  has  lost  fifty  days.  The  east  going 
traveler  is  one  hundred  days  older  than  his 
twin  brother!  Strictly  logical,  you  see,  but  is 
it  true  ?  " 

*'  No,''  said  Nick.  ''  Common  sense  tells  us 
at  once  that  both  lived  in  the  same  world  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  days.'' 

*'  So  they  have,"  said  the  squire,  "  and  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  only  an  example  of 
the  class  of  mathematical  facts  that  are  not 
realities.  It  is  one  of  the  whimsical  riddles 
of  science  in  which  truth  seems  to  contradict 
itself.  To  keep  the  ages  of  those  two  voya- 
gers together,  you  must  cipher  out  allowances 
for  their  longitude,  and  take  their  mean  time ; 
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and  so  through  all  the  '  exact  sciences '  you 
find  that  you  have  to  cipher  out  allowances, 
and  even  then  your  result  must  he  qualified 
with  the  phrase  familiar  to  us  lawyers,  '  be 
the  same  more  or  less.'  Men  can  fix  the  po- 
sition of  the  celestial  pole — almost;  they  can 
find  the  square  contents  of  a  circle — almost; 
they  can  get  at  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
— almost;  they  can  calculate  eclipses,  within 
a  very  small  fraction  ;  but  perfect  accuracy  is 
in  the  power  of  God  alone. 

Thomas  Paine  taught  that  man  needed  no 
better  religion  than  the  'exact  sciences/  but  they 
are  too  unsatisfying  for  a  religion.  They  are 
a  mighty  machinery  of  art  to  help  us  work 
out  the  secret  powers  and  relations  of  things, 
but  far  from  giving  us  anything  to  worship, 
they  seem  to  say  'cipher  out  these  problems 
and  you  shall  be  as  gods,'  and  then  they 
leave  us  in  the  lurch.  The  mathematics  are  a 
ineans  of  mental  discipline  almost  priceless. 
They  teach  us  the  laws  of  truth  in  the  mate- 
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rial  world,  and  their  processes  are  certainly 
always  giving  us  uniform  answers.  In  short 
they  are  instruments  of  truth,  and  signs  of  ac- 
curacy, as  the  rocks  and  hills  are  signs  of 
eternity,  but  they  teach  no  moral  obligation  to 
do  just  right.  Absolute  truth  comes  not  by 
demonstration  but  by  revelation.'' 

After  a  while  Nick  grew  sick  of  insisting 
that  he  could  learn  to  do  exactly  right  by 
ciphering.  As  he  knew  more  of  the  sciences, 
he  saw  how  far  the  nicest  of  them  fall  short 
as  moral  guides,  and  though  his  aim  at  per- 
fection did  not  waver,  he  looked  to  higher 
considerations  to  help  him  on. 

When  he  and  his  chum  had  their  next  talk 
together  about  right  and  wrong,  he  seemed 
Inclined  to  the  opinion  that  to  be  quite  correct, 
in  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  and  the  rest, 
one    needed    a    very    large  culture  of  reverent 

faith  to  begin  with and  by   that    time    Bob 

was  willing  to  admit  that  while  human    errors 
suggest    charity    and     humility,    one     is     not 
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to  be  thought  "  doing  his  best ''  who  does  as 
he  pleases,  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried 
the  way  the  wind  blows. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII.    ^^^ 


IN    WHICH    NICK    WINS. 


TDROFESSOR  CLAMPS  always  insisted 
that  his  graduating  pupils,  should  pre- 
pare themselves  as  thoroughly  for  the  anniver- 
sary examinations,  as  for  the  anniversary 
stage,  and  that  student  was  the  lucky  one 
who  had  done  his  work  so  well  all  the  year 
as  to  need  no  "cramming"  just  before  the 
supervisors  came.  Nick  Hardy  had  studied 
nothing  at  Fenwick  Academy  but  what  he 
could  give  a  good  account  of.  You  might 
have  waked  him  up  in  the  night,  and  asked 
him  how  to  analyze  air  and  water,  or  cata- 
logue the  Greek  and  Latin  irregular  verbs,  or 
tell  the  dates  of  a  hundred  historic  heroes, 
from   Agamemnon   to    Washington,  or  "  scan  ^' 
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•' Quadnipedante  pntrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula    campum," 

or  reduce  x  square  minus  eight  a  a;=nine  a 
square,  and  he  would  have  given  the  right 
answer  without  even  rubbing  his  eyes.  In 
short,  Nick  was  not  only  the  "ready  man'^ 
of  his  clafc,^,  both  in  reality  and  by  reputation, 
but  with  almost  equal  truth  he  could  be  called 
the  ''full  man''  of  his  class,  too.  He  could 
tell  what  he  knew,  and  he  knew  enough  to 
make  the  telling  worth  while.  Accordingly 
when  the  time  came  for  him,  at  the  close  of 
his  third  year,  to  make  his  last  recitations  be- 
fore the  examiners  and  trustees,  he  very  easily 
maintained  his  credit  for  scholarship  without 
any  special  fittings-up  more  than  the  ordinary 
reviews  gave   him. 

His  performances  in  algebra  and  elementary 
geometry  were,  to  say  the"^east,  so  excellent 
as  to  attract  particular  notice,  and  make  the 
old  critics  present  nod  their  heads  to  one  an- 
other significantly,  while  in  chemistry,  history, 
philosophy  and  the  languages  he  acquitted  him- 
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self  in  a  way  to  win  the  gratitude  of  his  teach- 
ers, and  the  approval  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Generally  the  rivalries  between  himself 
and  other  good  scholars  in  his  class  had 
not  been  unpleasant,  and  the  Principal  and 
Mr.  Manfred  had  aimed  to  avoid  unfavor- 
able comparisons  between  their  pupils  in  the 
recitation-room,  as  well  as  all  appearance  of 
partiality.  If  any  of  these  objectionable  things 
seemed  to  intrude  at  the  present  examination 
it  was  not  by  any  design  of  the  Faculty.  An 
exercise  in  competitive  translation  called  "  line- 
racing  "  had  occasionally  been  given  to  the 
students  in  Yirgil,  merely  to  practice  them  in 
fluency,  and  the  Principal  had  suggested  to 
them  that  for  the  sake  of  variety,  (or  amuse- 
ment) they  should  try  this  once  round  when 
they  read  before  the  committee.  The  class 
had  voted  to  do  so,  though  it  was  understood 
that  any  one  who  did  not  choose  to  "race,'^ 
should  have  the  right  to  decline.  When  the 
class    came   on    exhibition,  and    after  they  had 
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finished  construing,  and  parsing,  Prof.  Clamps 
alluded  to  this  extra  exercise,  explaining  that 
it  was  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  one's 
merit  or  demerit  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  ask- 
ed the  examiners  if  they  would  like  to  wit- 
ness a  specimen  of  "line-racing."  They  all 
signified  that  they  would,  and  the  Principal 
gave  out  the  first  forty-nine  lines  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  ^neid  to  be  translated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  into  good  English  prose.  '  Raish 
Pinneo  led  off,  atid  rattled  over  the  verses 
from  "arms''  to  *"  altars  "  in  just  six  minutes 
and  a  half.  Miss  Delia  Ruggles,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  class,  followed  him,  and  beat 
him  by  the  half  minute.  Oliver  Wales  got 
through  in  seven  minutes.  Susan  Flood  dis- 
patched the  lines  in  five  minutes and  so   it 

went  on,  alternating  between  the  boys  and 
girls,  (for  the  class  contained  about  an  equal 
number  of  each),  and  the  girls  in  most  cases 
showing     themselves     the     glibbest      readers. 
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Wade  Faulkuer,  however,  managed  to  distanco 
all  who  preceeded  him,  by  barely  ten  seconds. 
He  did  not  intend  that  any  of  his  competitors, 
of  the  weaker  sex  at  least,  should  better  his 
time.  The  two  next  in  order  did  not  care  to 
try,  and  when  it  came  to  Nelly  Lincoln's  turn, 
she  translated  so  fast  and  fluently  that  every 
one,  including  Wade  himself,  knew  he  would 
have  to  lose  his  laurels.  She  came  out  trium- 
phant, finishing  off  '^  aris  imponat  honorerri'^  in 
the  best  English,  just  as  the  watches  held  in 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  or  .more  eager  tally 
keepers,  marked  four  minutes  and  a  quarter  I 
There  was  evidently  little  expectation  of  beat- 
ing that,  though  some  of  the  others  gave   fine 

examples    of   ready    and    rapid  translation 

until  Nick  Hardy's  turn  came,  when  he  start- 
ed off  at  such  a  rate,  that  all  fell  to  studying 
the  second  hands  of  their  watches  again,  with 
wide-open  eyes.  Through  thirty-three  lines  he 
made,  unquestionably,  the  best  time  in  the 
contest,  and  several  who  knew  what  he    could 
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do  said  to  themselves,  "  He'll  bring  round  in 
four  minutes  and  not  half  try.''  But  from  the 
words  *'vix  e  conspectu,''  to  the  end,  his  pace 
slackened  perceptibly.  Even  the  apropos  out- 
burst of  Juno  "  shall  I,  vanquished,  desist  from 
my  purpose  ?  "  did  not  seem  to  remind  him,  • 
when  he  read  it,  that  he  was  running  in  the 
lists  for  victory.  He  rendered  the  last  sixteen 
lines  as  if  he  thought,  like  the  hare  in  the  fa- 
ble, that  he  had  plenty  of  lead-way  and  could 
afford  to  take  a  nap.  Friends  who  had  staked 
their  best  judgment  on  him,  felt  disappointed 
when    he    finished,  and    they   tallied    hira   four 

minutes  and  a  half though  considering  that 

the  "  line-racing "  was  only  a  species  of 
sport,  that  surely  was  honor  enough  for  one 
day. 

"  Why  didn't  you  put  through  at  your  own 
gait,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  Nate  Ellis  to  him  after 
the  recitation.  "You  could  have  beaten  Nell 
Lincoln  as  easy  as  turn  your  hand,  but  you 
wouldn't,  eh  ?  " 
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But  Nick  kept  his  own  counsel.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  account  of  his 
gallantry  the  loss  of  a  triumph  which  would 
have  been  worth  nothing  to  him.  Or  if  peo- 
ple believed  that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  hia 
rule  to  always  do  his  best,  they   might   credit 

him   with   some    self-denial   in  failing  of  it 

though  perhaps  they  would  smile  when  they 
thought  of  all  the  circumstances  in  this 
case. 

Later  in  the  public  examination  an  incident 
occured  which  made  his  classmates  less  dis- 
posed  to    admit    that    his  apparent  defeats  of 

ability,  were    triumphs  of  generosity or  of 

anything  else.  The  affair  really  had  an  un- 
lucky look  for  Nick,  and,  but  for  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Principal,  bad  feeling  would 
have  grown  out  of  it.  Nick  had  written 
out  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  a  particular- 
ly fine  chapter,  in  Xenophon^s  Anabasis.  The 
exercise  was  a  voluntary  one,  and  none  of  the 
other   students   in   Greek,  besides  himself,  had 
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done  it.  Near  the  close  of  the  recitation  in 
Xenophon,  Prof.  Clamps  remarked  to  the  com- 
mitte  that  a  member  of  the  class  had  prepared 
a  written  translation,  and  if  they  liked  he 
would  call  upcfti  him  to  read  parts  of  it.  The 
committee  made  no  objection,  and  Nick,  who 
had  brought  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  at 
the  PrincipaPs  own  suggestion,  took  it  out  and 
proceeded  to  read.  The  translation  was  smooth 
and  excellent,  and  won  considerable  praise. 
The  whole  class,  in  fact,  received  warm  com- 
mendations for  the  worthy  manner  in  which 
they  had  sustained  themselves,  and  with  this 
seemingly  pleasant  finale  they  were  dimissed. 
But  it  soon  grew  evident  that  trouble  was 
brewing.  Nick  noticed  that  his  fellow  Gre- 
cians carried  themselves  rather  glumly  to- 
wards him,  and  had  some  matter  to  discuss 
which  was  not  meant  for  his  hearing.  Grad- 
ually he  guessed  the  reason,  and  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offered,  he  got  a  full  explanation 
from  his  chum  Bob.     The  truth  was  Nick  had 
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not  made  any  recitation  at  all  at  the  Xeno- 
phon  exercise.  By  some  singular  inadverten- 
cy he  had  been  passed  over,  and  took  no 
further  part  than  simply  to  answer  some  gen- 
eral grammatical  questions,  until  called  upon  to 
read  his  translation.  This  was  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  somewhat  desultory 
character  of  the  examination,  which  was  con- 
ducted alternately  by  the  Principal  and  by  the 
committee,  and  skipped  here  and  there,  instead 
of  taking  the  scholars  in  regular  turn,  but 
most  of  the  boys  lacked  reflection  sufficient  to 
consider  that.  In  the  fact  that  Hardy  was 
the  only  one  passed  over  in  the  text  readings, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  his  written  transla- 
tion ready  in  his  pocket,  they  thought  they 
saw  a  "  cut  and  dried  ^'  plot,  to  pony  him  over 
his  rightful  work.  They  knew  that  he  had 
done  no  ^'cramming''  for  examination,  and 
spent  the  time  they  had  taken  for  that,  upon 
his  graduation  speech,  and  while  they  con- 
ceded    his     superior    scholarship,     they    were 
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not  likely  to  let  him  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  reputation  in  the  recitation  room. 
If  the  Principal  had  connived  to  help  him 
to  shirk  study  and  save  his  honors  too,  they 
would  not  let  such  arrant  favoritism  go  un- 
complained  of,  not  they.  And  the  indignation 
hummed  louder  and  louder,  till  it  became 
quite  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot. 

Nick  was  sorry  enough  when  he  learned 
from  his  chum  about  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Greek  class,  and  what  the  boys  were  saying. 
To  part  from  any  of  his  mates  at  the  end  of 
his  Academy  course,  with  unfriendly  feelings, 
would  be  a  real  misfortune,  and  it  was  cruel 
that  anything  should  have  happened  to  make 
it  possible.  The  complaint  made  was  unjust, 
and  the  suspicion  ridiculous.  He  thought  all 
the  boys  knew  him  better  than  that.  Still  he 
could  not  deny  that  their  grievance  had  some 
color  of  reason.  He  had  wondered  himself 
why  he  was  not  called  upon  to  construe  like 
the   rest   in   tht  Xenophon  exercise.     He  was 
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sorry,  very  sorry  at  the  turn  the  matter  had 
taken;  and  all  the  more  that  he  could  do 
nothing  to  mend  it.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
only  half  an  idea  of  the  excitement  which  the 
boys  (two  or  three  of  them)  were  blowing 
up  about  it.  He  no  more  thought  of  their 
making  the  trouble  public,  than  he  did  of 
their  indicting  him  for  theft.  But  their  folly 
in  that,  as  the  fact  proved,  was  the  very 
means  of  his  vindication,  and  led  to  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  difficulty  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  than  probably  could  have  been 
done  in  any  other  way. 

After  dinner  Wallace  Ames  and  two  com- 
panions, the  trio  professing  to  represent  the 
affronted  sentiment  of  the  1st  class  in  Greek, 
went  so  far  as  to  wait  on  Mr.  Manfred  at  his 
room,  and  present  a  "  remonstrance,"  or  a 
"  protest  '^  perhaps  they  called  it,  against  the 
"partiality"  shown  to  Hardy,  at  the  exami- 
nation in  Xenophon.  The  Assistant  Principal 
was  rather  more  accessible  thaii  the    Principal, 
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who  was  really  the  person  they  wished  to 
complain  of,  but  in  any  case,  they  preferred 
the  round-about  way  to  get  at  "  old  Gig- 
lamps,"  for  they  stood  in  awe  of  his  dignity. 
The  errand  of  the  boys  was  literally  "  all 
Greek  '^  to  Mr.  Manfred  at  first.  He  had 
been  a  spectator  at  the  examination  and  no- 
ticed nothing  wrong.  But  he  heard  them 
through,  and  suggested  an  explanation  so  na- 
tural and  easy  that  he  felt  bound  to  tell  them 
their  mission  would  have  won  a  better  grace 
if  they  had  come  with  a  simple  inquiry  in- 
stead of  a  direct  complaint.  He  then  promised 
his  visitors  to  report  their  matter  promptly  at 
head-quarters,  and  politely  bowed  them  out. 

That  same  afternoon  when  the  hour  came 
for  resuming  the  exercises  of  the  public  exam- 
ination, and  the  school,  and  committee,  and 
spectators  were  all  assembled,  our  dissatisfied 
young  Grecians  were  surprised,  and  a  little 
chagrined,  to  hear  Prof.  Clamps  announce  in 
his    deliberate    way,  "Several  students  of  the 
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class  in  Xenophon  represent  that  unfairness 
and  favor  was  shown  this  morning  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  member  who  read  a  written 
translation.  If  this  member  of  the  class  was 
not,  in  their  estimation,  put  to  an  equal  test 
of  scholarship  with  themselves,  I  presume  he 
will  have  no  objection  to  helping  us  settle 
their  grievance  now.  Hardy,  will  you  con- 
strue and  parse  a  passage  in  the  Anabasis 
which  the  class  shall  select  ? ''  (Prof  Clamps 
"knew  his  man,''  and  so  far  from  feeling  any 
fear  of  the  result  of  this  novel  trial,  he  was 
glad  of  the  good  opportunity  it  gave  him 
to  vindicate  both  Hardy  and  himself,  and  re- 
buke the  captious  youngsters  who  seemed  to 
have  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill). 

"  Yes  sir,''  replied  Nick,  promptly,  more 
surprised  even  than  his  discontented  rivals, 
but  taking  his  turn  now  to  be  indignant. 

Several  copies  of  the  Anabasis  were  passed 
round,  but  none  of  the  class  would  select  the 
paragraph    that    Hardy     should     read.       The 
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fault-finders  would  have  been  willing  to  let 
the  whole  affair  drop  where  it  was,  and  bury 
by-gones  forever.  To  be  paraded  there  as 
parties  to  the  sort  of  posthumous  ordeal  now 
proposed  over  a  classmate  whose  attainments 
they  so  well  knew,  would  only  make  them  ri- 
diculous. 

But  Prof.  Clamps  had  no  intention  of  stay- 
ing   the    proceedings.     He    would    satisfy  the 

boys with  a  slight  vengeance,  peradventure. 

At  all  events  they  should  be  satisfied. 

Nick  was  furnished  with  a  Xenophon,  and 
promptly  rendered  and  parsed  the  passage  in- 
dicated by  the  Principal,  making  but  one  fail- 
ure out  of  ten  grammatical  points  that  were 
put  to  him.  But  this  slight  miss  rather 
brightened  than  dimmed  his  victory,  for  it 
made  the  mortification  of  his  classmates  more 
tolerable,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  good  understanding  on  all 
sides.  "  Enthemenoi,^'  called  out  Prof  Clamps, 
naming    the     word    that    had    proved     Nick's 
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stumbling-block  for  the  moment.  "  Will  any 
one  of  the  class  tell  us  the  true  apposition  of 
enthemenoi  in  this  sentence  ? 

Not  a  stripling  of  them  could  tell.  Enthe- 
menoi stuck  them  all.  They  stared  at  it  for 
an  awkward  second  or  two,  till  a  quiet  laugh 
from  the  chairman  of  the  examining  committee 
broke  the  silence,  and  then  all  the  committee- 
men laughed,  and  the  trustees  laughed,  and 
that  was  the  signal  for  the  spectators  and 
the  scholars  and  teachers  to  laugh,  and  pres- 
ently the  Greek"  class,  making  the  best  of  it, 
fell  a  laughing  at  their  own  expense,  and 
thereupon  Nick  himself  began  to  laugh,  forget* 
ting  his  indignation,  and  remembering  that  they 
have  the  best  right  to  laugh  who   win. 

And  so  in  a  single  burst  of  hearty  but 
well-bred  merriment  the  clouds  cleared  away, 
and  the  evening  of  the  last  examination  day 
saw  our  hero  and  all  his  classmates  better 
friends  than  ever. 

*  *  *  i^  4( 
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Anniversary  day,  with  its  sunshine,  and 
flowers,  and  music,  and  its  long  procession, 
and  streaming  ribbons,  and  crowded  meeting- 
house, and  nervous  young  graduating  orators 
in  white  vests,  is  a  picture  too  familiar  to 
your  memory  to  need  retouching  here.  It 
passed  off  at  Fenwick  very  much  as  it  does 
everywhere  else.  Nick  Hardy's  oration  enti- 
tled ^'The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker,''  was  an 
uncommonly  able  and  sensible  piece,  and  he 
delivered  it  so  well  that  he  needed  no  praise 
then,  and  needs  none  from  me  now.  He  bade 
farewell  to  the  Academy,  happy  in  the  esteem 
of  every  one  of  his  teachers,  school-fellows, 
and  acquaintances,  and  rich  in  the  certain 
sense  of  strength  inspired  by  thorough  educa- 
tion. He  fally  intended  to  go  to  college,  but 
felt  it  necessary  to  wait  till  he  could  add 
something  to  his  private  funds ;  and  as  if 
Providence  had  taken  special  charge  of  his  in- 
terests on  purpose  to  reward  him  for  improv- 
ing his  time,  a  proposal  came  to   him   on   the 
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evening  of  Anniversary  day,  for  his  services, 
at  a  good  salary,  as  Preceptor  of  a  flourishing 
Grammar  school.  The  application  was  from  a 
stranger  belonging  in  a  distant  county,  who 
had  been  present  at  all  the  examinations.  Nick 
accepted  the  situation  thus  offered,  and  spent 
one  of  the  pleasantest  years  of  his  life  in 
teaching. 


THE  END. 
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